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INTRODUCTION 


L ooking from the heights of P6ra over the Golden 
Horn to the majestic domes and slender minarets 
Jl of Stamboul, one beholds a city that has in her 
day been the stately capital of the Roman, Byzantine and 
Ottoman Empires. Now she stands like a beautiful out- 
cast, shorn of her former splendour. She is no longer a 
capital city, and her far-flung dominions are now struggling 
to become nations themselves under the auspices of 
Geneva. 

The change which has taken place in these territories 
of the ex-Ottoman Empire form the main subject of this 
book. 


The following pages are not intended to form a continuous 
narrative. They are rather an attempt to describe certain 
outstanding situations and events of recent years as they 
have impressed a journalist. 

As it is difficult accurately to judge what happens in 
distant lands without some knowledge of local conditions, 
I have endeavoured to supply sufficient local background 
to give the reader some idea of the countries, in which 
these situations and events occurred. I have also supplied 
short accounts of the policies leading up to what I have 
described. 

Some part of my material has already been published in 
the form of articles and dispatches in the Nineteenth Century 
and After, Fortnightly Review, Daily Mail, Morning Post, 
Christian Science Monitor of Boston, U.S.A., Blue Peter, 
Near East and Egyptian Gazette. To the editors of these 

xiii 
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publications I am indebted for their permission to re- 
produce in book form. I also have to thank the editor of 
The Times for permission to republish Mr. A. S. Merton’s 
dispatch from Damascus after the bombardment in 
October last year. 

For detailed information with regard to Treaties and 
Agreements I have drawn upon A History of the Peace 
Conference of Paris, issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. I have also on occasions 
made use of the Handbook of Palestine, by Luke and Keith 
Roach, Sir Herbert Samuel’s most enlightening Report on 
the Administration of Palestine, 1920-25, and various 
Memoranda submitted by the Zionist Organisation to the 
Secretary- General of the League of Nations. 

In Palestine, my grateful thanks are due to Sir Ronald 
Storrs for his invaluable assistance at all times ; to various 
officials of the Palestine Administration, of the Zionist 
Executive and of the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Arab Congress. 

In Syria, I have to express my gratitude to H. E. the 
High Commissioner, M. Henri de Jouvenel, for his most 
sympathetic help and hospitality ; to General Gamelin, 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Army of the Levant ; 
to Commandant Pollier, at one time Chef du Bureau de 
la Pi esse ; and to Capitaine Bourgeois, D 61 egu 6 Adjoint 
at Damascus. 

La Irak I received the most generous help from the 
entourage of H.M. the King, from H. E. the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Dobbs, and from his staff of British 
officials, ' ho i:.ive me every facility for obtaining the 
information I desired. 

In Persia, I am much indebted to Sir Percy Loraine, 
Bart., British Minister in Teheran, for his valuable sug- 
gestions and advice ; to Mr. Amory, American Charg6 
d’Affaires, and to Colonel D. W. MacCormack of the 
American Financial Commission. 

In Transjordania, Lieut .-Colonel C. H. F. Cox, Chief 
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ritish Representative, has been most helpful on all 
xasions. 

Last, but by no means least, I am deeply grateful to my 
ife for her invaluable help throughout my task. 

E. W. POLSON NEWMAN, 
Major. 

Constantinople, 

June, 1926 . 




THE MIDDLE EAST 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

T he Middle East is the great “ Clearing House ” 
of the Old World. It is the meeting-place of many 
nationalities and religions, where the Oriental and 
his neighbour from the West meet on common ground, 
where Christians, Jews and Moslems live side by side, and 
where the Beduin of the desert rub shoulders with tourists 
from New York. The Middle East is a confusion of 
contrasts, the old and the new order of things mixing to 
produce a strange picture. The six-cylinder limousine of 
the twentieth century dashes past the ox and the ass yoked 
to a primitive wooden plough, and through villages where 
the lives of the people have not changed since the days of 
Abraham ; electric light illuminates streets nearly as old as 
time, people who can scarcely read or write glibly use the 
telephone and the Beduin lights his machine-made cigarette 
with a flint and a piece of tow ; and the muazzin in the 
minaret, calling that “ there is no other god but God and 
Mohammed is the Prophet of God,” vies with the boy in 
the street “ shouting ” the latest copies of the Daily Mail. 

In ancient times the Middle East was the centre of the 
great trade routes of the world, from north to south and 
from west to east. Merchants made their slow and leisurely 
way from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon to the rivers of 
Mesopotamia and beyond ; pilgrimages journeyed from 
the great oasis of Damascus to the Holy City of Mecca. 
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The route to the Persian Gulf and India was by way i 
Gerrha and Gaza, while that from the north to Egyj 
passed through Damascus and Petra. 

Times have changed, but only in the means of transpoi 
and the position of the Middle East in the world’s trac 
remains unaltered. The camel has given way to the moto 
car, which can reach Baghdad from the Mediterranean 
thirty hours instead of thirty days ; the giant liner, on h 
way to India, silently glides through the Suez Canal wi' 
her searchlights turning night into day ; and the aeroplai 
covers the vast spaces of the Syrian Desert in the matt 
of a few hours. 

The whirl of twentieth-century progress has had liti 
effect on the slow-moving methods of the East. The An 
just sits drinking his coffee and watches Western activit 
to return to his own primitive methods, perhaps to-morro’ 
perhaps the day after. “ His ways are not our ways 
thinks the Arab, and with this he dismisses the subject. 

The countries of the Middle East are populated by a me 
heterogeneous and incompatible mixture of races ai 
religions. In Syria there are Arabs, Turks, Circassiar 
Druses, Kurds, Armenians, Turcomans, Persians and Jew 
in Palestine the elements of the population are much t 
same in different proportions ; in Irak there are also Yezic 
and Assyrians. When these distinct races are divided ir 
three main religions — Christian, Jew and Moslem — ai 
subdivided into innumerable religious sects, and wh 
to this collection is added a conglomeration of mong 
Levantines and a cosmopolitan mass of Europeans, t 
result somewhat resembles a human menagerie. 

The Moslem despises the Christian and hates the Je> 
the Christian considers himself superior and wants to co 
vert them both ; the Shiah Moslem looks down upon 1 
co-religionist of the Sunni rite ; the Latip (Roman Cathol 
is at loggerheads with the Greek Orthodox ; and t 
Orthodox Jew strongly disapproves of the Zionist immigra 
For internal combustion there could be no better fuel. 
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Then there are the various European powers with in- 
terests in the Middle East. Each tries to pursue its policy, 
and often these policies clash in minor, if not in major, 
considerations. The people of these countries have to 
some extent become pawns in the game of European 
diplomacy, hidden as it is under a cloak supplied by the 
League of Nations, and they not unnaturally resent it. 
Moreover, the Middle East is a land of ideals, stimulated 
in late years by such men as President Wilson, Colonel 
Lawrence and Dr. Weizmann. The Christian Churches 
fight over the holy places, the Arabs are struggling for 
independence, although they scarcely know what the word 
implies, and the Jews are striving to build up a modern 
economic structure under the auspices of the prophet Isaiah. 

Such is the miscellaneous mass of conflicting interests 
which the Allied powers have received as a legacy of victory 
over the Turks, and which the League of Nations has be- 
queathed on Great Britain and France for safe-custody and 
guardianship. 

Describing the situation at the termination of hostilities, 
Mr. J. de V. Loder^ writes : 

“For four years attention has been concentrated on the 
result of the war. Everything had been subordinated to this 
end. All the manifestoes, promises and agreements of 
those days had been qualified by the uncertainty of the 
issue. As soon as that uncertainty was removed, then 
realisation entered the realm of practical politics. Ideals 
freely enunciated were to be put to the test, and the minds 
of people long constricted by the concentration on an 
immediate objective, leaped the intervening gulf of the 
peace negotiations to the contemplation of their fulfilment 
as by enchantment. But while the reaction from war 
conjured up visions of a perfect peace, the achievement of 
victory also let loose a long-contained flood of selfish 
interests. Everyone thought the time had come when they 
would get what they wanted — ^the French their cultural 

^ The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, London, 1923 
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and economic heritage in Syria, the British their dream of 
a Pax Britannica carried forward on a surging wave of 
Manchester goods, the Moslem Arabs their independence 
according as they conceived it in their different stages of 
mental development, the Jews their resurrection as a nation, 
the Oriental Christians the right to get their own back on 
the Moslems. Thus, crudely put, did each interested 
party interpret its own share in the millennium, and in 
something like this state of mind they turned to the 
deliberations in Paris.” 

On 7th November, 1918, an important Joint Declaration 
by Great Britain and France regarding British and French 
war aims in the East was issued to the Press. Its chief 
passages are : 

“ The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in 
prosecuting in the East the war let loose by German ambi- 
tion is the complete and definite emancipation of the people 
so long oppressed by the Turks, and the establishment of 
National Governments and administrations deriving their 
authority from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous 
populations. 

“ In order to carry out these intentions France and 
Great Britain are at one in encouraging and assisting the 
establishment of indigenous Governments and administra- 
tions in Syria^ and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the 
Allies, and in territories the liberation of which they are 
engaged in securing, and in recognising these as soon as 
they are actually established. Far from wishing to impose 
on the populations of these regions any particular institu- 
tions, they are only concerned to ensure by their support 
and by adequate assistance the regular working of Govern- 
ments and administrations freely chosen by the populations 
themselves. . . . Such is the policy which the two Allied 
Governments uphold in the liberated territories.” 

Later came Article XXII of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations with the following provisions : 

* Ottoman Syria. 
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“ Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must 
be a principal consideration in the selection of the man- 
datory,” 

So much for theoretical ideals. Now let us examine 
the hard facts of the case. 

Although the Arabs were opposed to the division of 
ex-Ottoman Syria between two mandatories and were 
strongly opposed to France as mandatory either for the 
whole or part of Syria, yet the Syrian mandate was given 
to France and that for Irak, Palestine and Transjordania 
to Great Britain. A homogeneous whole was split up into 
four separate territories with artificial frontiers, in order 
to suit the policies of two European powers. 

The real reasons why France is in Syria are that she has 
a long-standing influence and paramount culture in the 
Lebanon and regards the people of this territory as her 
protegees ; she wants a point d'appui near the Suez Canal 
to help to secure the position of her East African and Far 
Eastern colonies (Madagascar and Indo-China), as formerly 
the only French port between the Mediterranean and these 
distant possessions was Djibouti in French Somaliland ; 
she wants more influence in the Islamic world, and thinks 
that she can improve her position by adding the Moslem 
part of Syria to Algeria, Tunis and Morocco ; as a naval 
power in the Mediterranean she sees in the ports of Alex- 
andretta and Beyrouth the opportunity of improving her 
strategical position. 

The reasons why Great Britain finds herself in Palestine, 
Transjordania and Irak requires a little more explanation. 
The answer is to be found in the circumstances surrounding 
the Balfour Declaration*^ and Imperial Policy with regard 

* See Appendix I. 
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to India, to which may be added British commitments to 
the Arabs. ^ 

Much is heard of the Balfour Declaration as an instru- 
ment conferring upon the Jewish race unwarrantable 
privileges in a land from which that race had been effec- 
tively dispersed, but there has been remarkably little said 
as to the reasons of high policy which impelled the Allies 
to adopt the purpose of the Declaration as one of their war 
aims. The truth is that for Great Britain and her allies 
the policy indicated in the Declaration was most definitely 
a war measure, well calculated to yield results of immense 
importance to the Allied cause. And, further, that for 
Great Britain special reasons existed why she should adopt 
and support the policy of the Declaration. These may be 
found in the obvious advantages of covering the Suez 
Canal by an outpost territory, in which important elements 
of the population would not only be bound to her by every 
interest, but would command the support of world Jewry. 
That was the long view of British Imperial interests, taken 
in 1916 and 1917. It counted for much then, but for even 
more after the war. Palestine was to become one of the 
chief pivots of British Imperial air policy as a main aerial 
artery between East and West. In short, Palestine was to 
become the “ Suez Canal of the Air,” which was geographi- 
cally side by side with the “ Suez Canal of the Sea.” 

But apart from exclusive British interests, the Declara- 
tion may be described as essentially a war measure adopted 
by the Powers of the Entente in the furtherance of their 
own vital interests. It was a statesmanlike effort to prevent 
the incalculable and universal influence of Jewry being 
exerted on the side of the Central Powers — ^as it was, to 
a serious extent, then being exerted^ — and to transfer this 
highly important influence to the cause of the Entente. 

Support of Zionist ambitions promised much for the 
Entente. Naturally Jewish sympathies were to a great 
extent anti- Russian, and therefore in favour of the Central 

* See Appendix III. 
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Powers, and no ally of Russia could escape sharing that 
immediate and inevitable penalty for long and savage 
Russian persecution of the Jewish race. But the German 
General Staff wanted to attach Jewish support yet more 
closely to the German side. With their wide outlook on 
possibilities they seem to have urged, early in 1916, the 
advantages of promising Jewish restoration to Palestine 
under an arrangement to be made between Zionists and 
Turkey, backed by a German guarantee. The practical 
difficulties were considerable ; the subject was perhaps 
dangerous to German relations with Turkey ; and the 
German Government acted cautiously. But the scheme 
was by no means rejected or even shelved, and at any 
moment the Allies might have been forestalled in offering 
this supreme bid. In fact in September, 1917, the German 
Government were making the most serious efforts to capture 
the Zionist movement. 

Another weighty reason why the policy of the Declara- 
tion should be adopted by the Allies lay in the state of 
Russia herself. Russian Jews had been secretly active on 
behalf of the Central Powers from the outset ; they had 
become the chief agents of German pacifist propaganda ; 
by 1917 they had done much in preparation for that general 
disintegration of Russian national life, later recognised as 
the revolution. It was believed that if Great Britain 
declared for the fulfilment of Zionist aspirations in Palestine 
under her own pledge, one effect would be to bring Russian 
Jewry to the cause of the Entente. 

It was also believed that such a declaration would have a 
strong influence on world Jewry in the same way, and would 
secure for the Entente the aid of Jewish financial interests. 
It was further believed that it would greatly influence 
American opinion in favour of the Allies. 

The Declaration certainly rallied world Jewry, as a 
whole, to the side of the Entente ; the war was won by 
the Entente ; and to the Declaration as a means to that 
end may be attributed a share in achieving the great result. 
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Directly and indirectly, the services expected of Jewry were 
not expected in vain, and were, from the point of view of 
British interests alone, well worth the price which had to 
be paid. Nor is it to be supposed that these services 
rendered are to be the last. In the future Jewish support 
may exceed its value in the past. 

Now let us consider why Great Britain is in occupation 
of Irak. 

Again, Imperial Policy with regard to India is at the root 
of British Middle Eastern policy. Before the war it was 
an established axiom of our Eastern policy that there should 
be a system of buffer states between the Mediterranean and 
India, but in the years following the war this policy entirely 
collapsed owing to the successful action of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and the assertion of a nationalist 
spirit in the Middle East. With the downfall of friendly 
Russia and with a temporarily unfriendly attitude on the 
part of Turkey, it was therefore found necessary to find a 
substitute policy by forging a chain out of the Arab pro- 
vinces of the old Ottoman Empire, in the hope that, with 
Persia and Afghanistan independent, India would enjoy 
a sense of security from the menace of Russia. Whereas, 
formerly, an alliance with either Russia or Turkey was 
considered a diplomatic necessity, now it is impossible to 
have an alliance with either of these powers which are almost 
inclined to become allied enemies. Irak now formed an 
important part of this temporary chain of buffer states. 

It must also be remembered that the Arab states created 
since the war are essentially dependent on one another, as 
forming parts of a pre-war integral whole, and that therefore 
the holding of Irak is absolutely necessary for the fulfilment 
of our commitments in Palestine and Transjordania. 

With regard to British pledges to the Grand Sherif of 
Mecca^ and the Arabs on the subject of independence, on 
the strength of which they had come into the war, their 
fulfilment was to a great measure attained by the setting up 
* King Hussein of the Hedjaz. 
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of the Emir Feisal as King of Irak and the creation of an 
autonomous Arab state east of Jordan under his brother, 
the Emir Abdullah. 

The foregoing statement of policy is, I think, sufficient 
to show that the Allied occupation of these countries is 
far from entirely based on a desire for the “ emancipation 
of the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks.” 

But, although British and French policy in the Middle 
East, has in itself little connection with the interests of the 
indigenous populations, it must be realised that serious 
efforts are being made, with varying success, to improve 
the condition of the countries for the benefit of the inhabit- 
ants and to educate the people with a view to ultimate 
self-government. Yet, as some of these mandated territories 
may be fit for self-government in the more or less distant 
future and others may never reach this standard at all, 
it is conceivable that the term “ until such time as they are 
able to stand alone ” will be made conveniently to suit the 
particular policy of the power exercising the mandate. 

The origin of the mandatory theory goes back in part to 
a concept of Roman Law and in part to the British legal 
conception of “ trusteeship.” It formed an important new 
departure in international affairs. Suggestions had been put 
forward for creating international administration in the 
territories in question. Under the Sykes-Picot agreement 
of 1916 a proposal for the international administration of 
Palestine had been suggested, and a similar policy in regard 
to the ex- German colonies had been advocated by certain 
sections of opinion in the various Allied countries. How- 
ever, the experience of the world in regard to international 
administration had shown the unsatisfactory nature of 
such a form of government owing to the difficulty of fixing 
responsibility upon any one of the participating powers. 
The mandatory system, created by Article XXII of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, provides for national 
responsibility subject to international criticism and super- 
vision. The carrying out of the policy agreed by the 
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Peace Conference at Paris depends first and foremost upon 
the provisions contained in Article XXII for the rendering 
by the mandatory power of an annual report with reference 
to the territory committed to its charge to the Council of 
the League, and the constitution of a permanent Commis- 
sion to receive and examine these annual reports and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance 
of the mandate. 

In regard to the selection of mandatories for parts of the 
ex-Ottoman Empire, it was provided in the Treaty of Sevres 
that the only portions of such territory to which the man- 
datory principle should be applied were Syria, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. It had been hoped that Armenia would 
have been included in the mandatory system and that the 
United States of America would have accepted the invita- 
tion of the other Allied Powers to assume the mandate. 
Owing to political developments in the United States, 
President Wilson was compelled to intimate that his country 
could not see its way to undertake the responsibility, and 
accordingly Armenia was dropped out of the system. 
Further, it was decided that the mandatory system should 
not apply to Central Arabia, or to the four ex-Turkish 
provinces of Hedjaz, Asir, Yeman and El-Hasa, but should 
be confined to Syria, Palestine and the three Mesopotamian 
vilayets. The selection of mandatories for these three 
territories was made by the Supreme Council at San Remo 
on the 25th April, 1920. 

British and French national characteristics are well 
brought out in the different conceptions of a mandate by 
these two powers. The French logical bureaucrat finds it 
difficult to adapt principles to existing conditions, and the 
existing conditions are usually sacrificed for the principle. 
Numerous examples of this are to be found in the French 
administration of Syria. The British liberal administrator, 
on the other hand, is inclined to regard regulations as a 
bugbear to be dispensed with whenever occasion permits, 
and therefore prefers to gauge the situation and apply to it 
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the best methods at his disposal in spite of principle. An 
example of this is to be found in the British administration 
of Palestine, which could not be conducted on principles 
laid down for any other country in the world. 

The French find it difficult to differentiate between 
mandated territories and colonies, the latter of which they 
administer with signal success. Occupation of a country 
in an advisory capacity does not harmonise with French 
political thought. Until recently Syria was governed by 
a direct military administration, the officials of which were 
either French officers who, always wearing uniform, made 
their presence felt in the country more than was really 
necessary, or by colonial officials, not of a very high order, 
who regarded the Syrian people as differing little from 
Senegalese. In Syria the presence of France is evident at 
every turn. The “ Tricolour ” flies from nearly every 
government building ; “ Vive la France ” is the keynote 
of all festal occasions ; and the French franc is the basis 
of a currency forced upon the country. 

In the British mandated territories the officials are nearly 
all civilians, most of whom have never served in a British 
colony inhabited by native races. In Irak and Trans- 
jordania their functions are for the most part advisory, and 
they make their presence felt only when it is found necessary 
to do so. In Palestine, owing to the impossibility of forming 
a Legislative Council, the situation is somewhat different, 
but every effort is made to foster the idea of guardianship 
as opposed to occupation. In Irak King Feisal’s flag flies 
over all government buildings, and in Transjordania that 
of the Emir Abdullah, while in Palestine there is no general 
flag at all. The Union Jack is only to be seen at the Residency 
in Baghdad, at Government House in Jerusalem, at the 
Headquarters of the Chief British Representative in Am- 
man and at the offices of District Govemorates. 

To discuss the application of these different mandates 
is not the intention of this book, but rather to describe 
some of the situations and events of the last two years as 
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illustrating the systems in vogue in some of these countries. 
I hope that by this means the reader will be provided with 
some sort of basis, on which to form an opinion of the 
extent in which the mandatory system falls in with British 
and French policy in the Middle East. 


The Middle East is a place of queer happenings and the 
journalist is seldom short of copy. When I arrived in 
Jerusalem as correspondent of the Daily Mail, the first 
piece of news I heard was that my colleague of another 
London paper had just been murdered. This was scarcely 
encouraging, but many strange things were to follow, some 
not without an element of humour. 

Such occurences as an archbishop selling ecclesiastical 
decorations and putting the money in his own pocket ; 
a police officer being bitten in the ear by a Greek priest ; 
or an Oriental potentate leaving for Europe dressed in 
“ plus-fours ” and a bowler hat were among hundreds of 
similar incidents, which were considered nothing out of 
the ordinary. 

These countries are full of strange personalities, some 
of the strangest of whom are the ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Patriarchs in the East range from ninety to nineteen years 
of age, and often the age of Their Beautitudes bears an 
inverse proportion to their piety. But when Moslem 
religious heads try to force their political demands by 
threatening to sell one of the holiest places of Islam to the 
Jews, when members of a race in open rebellion placidly 
sell their wares at the gates of the officers’ club of the nation 
against which they are rebelling, and when one finds a 
High Commissioner in pyjamas while writing one’s name 
in the visitor’s book, one almost wonders whether there is 
any reality in the Middle East at all. 

Was there ever such a place for religious feasts ? Nearly 
every second day seems to be a feast day of either Christian, 
Moslem or Jew. If it is not a feast day, then it is a day of 
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lamentation. At all events, it is a day on which no work is 
done. In Jerusalem there are three Sundays in each week. 
There is the Christian Sunday, when all Christian shops 
are shut and all other shops are open. Saturday is the 
Jewish Sabbath, when all Jewish places of business close 
their doors. Friday is the Moslem day of prayer, when the 
faithful go to service in the mosque and little work is done. 

In Government offices, where officials of all three faiths 
are employed, the departments are short-handed for three 
whole days in the week. The entire organisation is crippled 
from Thursday evening till Monday morning. If you want 
to interview any particular official, you must first discover 
his religion. You then work out when he will be in his 
office. In Palestine the Attorney-General, being a Jew, 
never works on Saturday ; he is, however, at work again 
on Sunday. The Chief Secretary, a Christian, is in his 
office on Saturday, but not on Sunday. A District Officer 
of the Moslem religion is never to be found on Friday, 
but is on duty on both Saturday and Sunday. Consequently 
there are only four days on which all three can meet to 
discuss anything. 

Jerusalem has two Easters, usually separated by thirteen 
days. The second is that of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
In the same way there are always two Christmases, also 
separated by thirteen days. But when it comes to New 
Year’s Days, the number is increased to four. After 
January ist comes the Greek New Year. Then there is 
Moharram, the first day of the Moslem year, which gradually 
travels through the seasons. Sometimes it occurs in winter 
and other times in midsummer. The Jewish year, on the 
other hand, usually begins in September, but has no fixed 
date in our calendar. 

The difficulties which beset the journalist in the Middle 
East are legion. Time, for example, which is of the very 
greatest importance in all matters concerning the Press, 
is regarded as a most trivial inconvenience. To-day, to- 
morrow, next week, and all future dates coming under the 
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general heading of bukra are precisely the same to the 
Eastern mind ; but not so to the Foreign Editor in Fleet 
Street, whose paper goes to press to the minute. Acting as 
buffer between these two different conceptions of time is 
somewhat difficult. The East cannot be hustled and the 
Press waits for no man. Yet it is astonishing how events 
occurring in odd comers of these semi-civilised countries 
are related to the Londoner at his breakfast table on the 
following morning. Another obstacle is the difficulty of 
finding people in towns where the streets have no names, 
the houses no numbers, there are few if any telephones, 
and no one ever seems to be in the expected place. Yet 
people are hunted down by a sort of canine instinct which 
is acquired by the journalist. Perhaps one of the hardest 
nuts to crack is getting at the truth in a short space of time. 
Many with experience of the East say that this is quite 
impossible, as the Oriental wanders round the subject and 
just says what he thinks will please. His idea of numbers 
is extraordinary. Anything over ten is a hundred, and any- 
thing over a hundred a thousand. Still, something fairly 
near the truth is usually obtained, though in the case of 
numbers averages usually have to be taken. 

A journalist in these parts is the general “ butt ” of 
everyone. The Government want him only to report 
what it thinks the public should know ; Arab political 
parties urge him to send ridiculous messages strongly 
tinged with the atmosphere of the nursery ; Jews expect 
whole columns printed on the latest agricultural settlement, 
consisting of three cow-sheds put up by ten tweed-capped 
individuals from the Ukraine ; archaeologists want space 
for their pet theories as to whether the Third Wall of 
Jerusalem is or is not the Third Wall ; and Tourists want 
information of every conceivable sort and description. 
Among questions which have been asked are the way to 
the Garden of Eden, how much a gharry driver would 
charge to drive two Americans to Mecca and whether the 
“ Mount of Olives ” was the name of a public-house. 
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Queer folks from all corners of the earth seem to converge 
on the Holy City. One woman came with a tale of how 
she had extricated a prisoner from a United States jail by 
psycho-analysis, and that she hoped to empty all the jails 
in Palestine. Another, calling herself a prophetess, came 
the whole way from France with the tidings that the Latins 
were going to massacre the Jews. Another came to arrange 
about building a hostel to house those who came to Jerusalem 
for the Day of Judgment. But they were not all women. 
An old man with a flowing beard came declaring that he 
was the Messiah, but five piastres pressed into his palm 
soon proved that he was not. A party of individuals 
arrived one day for the millennium and went away dis- 
appointed. Another party telegraphed for white donkeys to 
meet them at the station and conveying them to the Mount 
of Olives for the purpose of witnessing the end of the world. 
They also went away disappointed. This, however, is 
a digression. 


The last two years have been eventful ones in the history 
of the Middle East. They were destined to see three 
High Commissioners in Syria^ and two in Palestine® ; 
a heated international dispute over the vilayet of Mosul, 
involving both the welfare of the indigenous population 
and British policy in the Middle East ; the deposition of 
an imperial dynasty in Persia and the setting up of a new 
royal house ; and the undignified sight of a venerable 
ex-Prime Minister of England® being feted by thousands of 
Jewish “ Haluzim ” and then escaping from Damascus 
in a cloud of dust. These years saw the opening up of the 
trans-desert routes from the Mediterranean to the “ Land 
of the Two Great Rivers ” and the journey accomplished 

® General Weygand, General Sarrail and M. de Jouvenel. 

® Sir Herbert Samuel and Lord Plumer. 

® Lord Balfour. 
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in thirty hours ; the invasion of Transjordania by the hordes 
of the Sultan of Nejd ; the unearthing in Jerusalem of a 
city wall, the work of Herod Agrippa ; and the outbreak 
of a revolt in Syria, which has tried to the uttermost the 
resources of a first-class power. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BRITISH IN PALESTINE 

I N an admirable introduction to The Handbook of 
Palestine Sir Herbert Samuel writes as follows : 

“ If I were called upon to express in a single word 
the distinguishing characteristic of Palestine I should say 
Diversity'^ — diversity of religions, diversity of civilisations, 
diversity of climate, diversity of physical characteristics. 
If the traveller wishes for coolness in the summer, he may 
live 3000 feet above the level of the sea ; if he wishes for 
warmth in the winter, he may live 1000 feet below. He 
may find among the Beduin of Beersheba precisely the 
conditions that prevailed in the time of Abraham ; at 
Bethlehem he may see the women’s costumes and, in some 
respects, the mode of living of the period of the Crusaders ; 
the Arab villages are, for the most part, still under mediaeval 
conditions ; the towns present many of the problems of 
the early nineteenth century ; while the new arrivals from 
Eastern and Central Europe, and from America, bring with 
them the activities of the twentieth century, and sometimes 
perhaps the ideas of the twenty-first. Indeed, it is true to 
say that in Palestine you can choose the climate or the 
century that you prefer. And these conditions are found 
in a country so small that it is easy to motor in a single day 
from the northernmost town to the southernmost, and in 
a morning from the eastern boundary to the sea. 

“ These diversities would be enough to lend to Palestine 
an unusual interest ; but her position as the birthplace of 
religions renders that interest unique. Still further is it 
enhanced by the conditions of the present time. 

“ Palestine has witnessed many and great changes in 

c 17 
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the four thousand years of her recorded history. But it is 
necessary to go back to the time of the Crusades for a change 
as fundamental as that which is involved in the ending of the 
Turkish Administration and the substitution of a British 
Mandate.” 

These words of the late High Commissioner express in a 
compact way the country which Great Britain was called 
upon to administer by the League of Nations. In dealing 
with Palestine one is often inclined to forget that it is not an 
ordinary mandated territory like Syria or Irak, and that it 
therefore cannot be disposed of as a petty region in the 
south-east corner of the Mediterranean. The soil of 
Palestine is held as sacred by the faithful of three great 
religions, and its capital is the holiest city in the world to 
two out of these three. Although Christians claim Jerusalem 
as their “ Holy City,” they are only a part of the vast multi- 
tude which regards it as a sacred place. It is just as sacred 
to the Jews, who flock to its synagogues and “ wail ” at its 
“ wailing wall.” It is one of the holiest of all cities to the 
Moslems, who worship in the Mosque of Omar and 
venerate the Harem-esh- Sharif. Palestine and Jerusalem 
are household words to millions who have never heard of 
Syria and Beyrouth, or of Irak and Baghdad. 

In the same way the administration of the country cannot 
well be compared with that of any other territory. The 
conditions existing in Palestine are such as exist nowhere 
else. Circumstances arise which could not arise elsewhere. 
Palestine is truly a land unto itself. 

For the benefit of those who have never seen for them- 
selves the variety of scenery which Palestine has to offer, 
I cannot do better than quote the vivid description of Sir 
George Adam Smith,^ whose pictorial survey seems to 
approach the nearest to reality : 

“ It is true that the greater part of Palestine, like some 
other countries not unknown for beauty, requires all the 
ornament which cultivation can give it, and it has been 
^ Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
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deprived of this. The land has been stripped and starved, 
its bones protrude, in parts it is very bald — a. carcase of a 
land, if you like, from some points of view, and especially 
when the clouds lower or the ‘ sirocco ’ throws dust across 
the sun. Yet, even as it lies to-day, there are in the Holy 
Land some prospects as bold and rich as any you will see 
in countries famed for their picturesqueness. There is the 
coast line from the headland of Carmel — ^northwards the 
Gulf of Haifa, with its yellow sands and palms, across them 
brown, crumbling Acre, and in the haze the white Ladder 
of Tyre ; southwards Sharon with her scattered forest, 
her coast of sand and grass, and the haggard ruins of Athlit 
—last foothold of the Crusaders ; westwards the green sea 
and the wonderful shadows of the clouds upon it — grey 
when you look at them with your face to the sun, but, with 
the sun behind you, purple, and more like Homer’s ‘ wine- 
coloured ’ water than anything I have seen on the Mediter- 
ranean. There is the excellency of Carmel itself : wheat- 
fields climbing from Esdraelon to the first bare rocks, then 
thick bush and scrub, young ilex, wild olives and pines, with 
undergrowth of large purple thistles, mallows with blossoms 
like pelargoniums, stocks of hollyhock, golden broom, 
honeysuckle and convolvulus — ^then, between the shoulders 
of the mountain, olive-groves, their dull green mass banked 
by the lighter forest trees, and on the flanks the broad lawns, 
where in the shadow of great oaks you look far out to sea. 
There is the Lake of Galilee as you see it from Gadara, with 
the hills of Naphtali above it, and Hermon filling all the 
north. There is the perspective of the Jordan Valley as 
you look up from over Jericho, between the bare ranges of 
Gilead and Ephraim, with the winding ribbon of the river’s 
jungle, and the top of Hermon like a white cloud in the 
infinite distance. There is the forest of Gilead, where you 
ride, two thousand feet high, under the boughs of great 
trees creaking and rustling in the wind, with all Western 
Palestine before you. There is the moonlight view out of 
the bush on the northern flank of Tabor, the leap of the 
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sun over the edge of Bashan, summer morning in the 
Shephelah, and sunset over the Mediterranean, when you 
see it from the gateway of the ruins on Samaria down the 
glistening Vale of Barley. Even in the barest provinces you 
get many a little picture that lives with you for life — a 
chocolate-coloured bank with red poppies against the green 
of the prickly pear hedge above it, and a yellow lizard 
darting across ; a river-bed of pink oleanders flush with 
the plain ; a gorge in Judaea, where you look up between 
limestone walls picked out with tufts of grass and black- 
and-tan goats cropping at them, the deep blue sky over all, 
and, on the edge of the only shadow, a well, a trough, and 
a solitary herdsman. 

“ And then there are those prospects in which no other 
country can match Palestine, for no other has a valley like 
the Ghor, or a desert like that which falls from Judaea to 
the Dead Sea. There is the view from the Mount of Olives, 
down twenty miles of desert hill-tops to the deep blue 
waters, with the wall of Moab glowing on the further side 
like burnished copper, and staining the blue sea red with 
its light. There is the view of the Dead Sea through the 
hazy afternoon, when across the yellow foreground of 
Jeshimon the white Lisan rises like a pack of Greenland 
ice from the blue waters, and beyond it the Moab range, 
misty, silent and weird. There are the precipices of Masada 
and Engedi sheer from the salt coast. And, above all, 
there is the view from Engedi under the full moon, when 
the sea is bridged with gold, and the eastern mountains are 
black with a border of opal.” 

Like most parts of the Middle East, Palestine is a country 
of great contrasts. Spring in Galilee is like the Elysian 
Fields, while summer in the wilderness of Judaea is like 
Hell after the ashes have been raked out. In summer it 
can be baking hot, while in winter the cold is sometimes 
intense. The most learned men from Europe li\e side 
by side with individuals who can neither read nor write. 
The latest agricultural methods are employed at one end of 
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a piece of land, while the other end is cultivated according 
to the ways of the ancient Canaanites. In one place water 
is pumped by hydraulic machinery ; in another it is carried 
in great jars balanced on women’s heads. But such is 
the nature of these countries, and their problems are there- 
fore of wide complexity. 

Although Palestine is essentially an agricultural country, 
only certain limited areas are suitable for cultivation. 
“ Within the limits of a province Palestine offers the 
varieties of soil and climate of a continent. It is a country 
of mountain and plain, of desert and pleasant valleys, of 
lake and seaboard, of barren hills, desolate to the last degree 
of desolation, and of broad stretches of deep, fruitful soil.”^ 
The areas in which cultivation is extensive are the coastal 
plain, the northern part of which is known as the Plain of 
Sharon, and the Plain of Esdraelon stretching south-east 
from Haifa to the Valley of the Jordan. Within these 
confines are to be found the famous orange groves round 
Jaffa and the greater part of the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments. At the same time there are other localities where 
agriculture is carried out with almost equal success on a 
smaller scale, such as round the shores of the Sea of Galilee 
and in sheltered valleys of the foothills of Samaria and Judaea. 
The Valley of the Jordan may in some respects be termed an 
agricultural area, but although it is highly fertile the climate 
in summer is such that it is unsuitable for any but native 
habitation. Of the remaining areas of Palestine, the desert 
country round Gaza and Beersheba is useless for cultivation, 
while the hill country of Galilee, Samaria and Judaea only 
offers very limited scope for the cultivation of the olive, 
the fig, and the vine. 

The Press usually refers to Palestine in a general way as 
being populated by Arabs and Jews. To a certain extent 
this is true, but in many ways it is misleading. A Jew is a 
Jew all the world over, but the case of the so-called Arab 
is different. To refer to all Arabic-speaking peoples as 
^ High Commissioner’s interim report on Palestine, 1920-21. 
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Arabs is quite incorrect, and this is what is usually done in 
the case of Palestine. 

The Arabic-speaking people of Palestine, about 90 per 
cent of the population, are divided into three categories. 
There are the Beduin, or mobile tribes, who are the only 
true Arabs in the country, with the exception of one or two 
old Arab families’ who live in the larger towns. There are 
the “ Fellaheen,” or settled cultivators of the soil, who are 
probably in part descended from the ancient Canaanites 
and are no more akin to Arabs than are the Kaffirs of South 
Africa to Zulus. Their only similarity is that they speak 
the same language, Arabic. The Beduin are a pure race, 
while the fellaheen are mongrels, and a Beduin sheikh would 
regard his being classed with the fellaheen of Palestine as 
one of the greatest insults imaginable. Then there are the 
Syrians, or town-dwellers, who are a mixed race of miscel- 
laneous origin and no origin in particular. They can usually 
be recognised from the fact that they wear the “ tarboosh.” 

The Beduin are of a war-like disposition, fine-looking 
men with good features and renowned for their hospitality. 
They live for the most part in tents and are organised in 
tribes. The fellaheen are a kindly people of extreme 
ignorance, with no fighting qualities, and desiring only 
peace to carry on their slow and antiquated cultivation of the 
soil. They live in caves, broken-down houses or any place 
they can find. The more prosperous fellaheen live in 
villages. The Syrians, on the other hand, are tinged with 
European civilisation, from which they seem to extract the 
most undesirable properties. They belong no more to 
Palestine than to any other part of the Levant. 

The greater part of the non-Jewish population are Mos- 
lems, although there is a good percentage of Christians 
with smaller proportions of Druses, Metwalis, Baha’is and 
Samaritans. The Moslem community includes a number 
of Circassians, Magharbeh and Bosnian immigrants as well 
as the Beduin, Fellaheen and Syrian adherents, while the 
’ Such as El Husseini and El Khaldi. 
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Christian Churches represented in Palestine are too numerous 
to be mentioned here. 

The Jews of Palestine, who are rapidly acquiring the 
modern use of the Hebrew tongue, are divided into two 
main divisions, the old settlers who have become an in- 
tegral part of the population and the Zionist immigrants 
who are a community by themselves. The former are in 
many cases fine examples of the human race, good culti- 
vators of the land and excellent citizens ; the latter are 
a mixed collection from all the countries of Europe and 
from America, which requires a good deal of sorting out. 

The task with which the British Administration had to 
deal on the assumption of the mandate was by no means 
an easy one. It had to further the interests of British 
Imperial Policy ; it had to carry out the policy of the Balfour 
Declaration ; and it had to administer the country with 
a view to eventual self-government. 

The Balfour Declaration, issued on the 2nd November, 
1917, was the latest of three important agreements bearing 
on Palestine, the other two being the British commitments 
to the Grand Sherif of Mecca^ in 1914-15 and the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement^ of 1916. Each had been made indepen- 
dently of the other ; two were secret agreements ; all had 
been made under the compulsion and the stress of war ; 
and between the negotiations for each, entirely unforeseen 
changes of policy had been forced upon the Allied Powers. 
Complete harmony between the provisions of these various 
agreements might not therefore always have been preserved. 

No serious difficulties arose between the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Sykes-Picot Agreement, but between the in- 
strument of the Zionist policy and the commitments to 
the Grand Sherif of Mecca an unfortunate discrepancy 
of territorial definition is alleged. This turns upon the 
question whether Palestine was or was not excluded from 
the territory in which the British Government pledged itself 
to support Arab independence, but the British Government 
^ See Appendix III. ’ See Appendix IV. 
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maintained their reading of Sir Henry MacMahon’s letters 
to the effect that Palestine was so excluded. 

Zionism pleaded its cause before the Supreme Council 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, and the Zionist representa- 
tives put forward the proposals, that the Powers should 
recognise the historic title of the Jews to Palestine and their 
right to re-establish there a Jewish National Home, that 
the sovereign possession of Palestine should be vested in 
the League of Nations, and that the government of the 
country should be entrusted to Great Britain as mandatory 
of the League. They also asked that certain specific 
provisions should be included in the mandate, the chief 
of which were : for the establishment of such conditions 
as would in the end permit the creation of an autonomous 
commonwealth ; to promote Jewish immigration and close 
settlement on the land ; that the mandatory should accept 
the co-operation in economic matters of a Council repre- 
senting the Jews of Palestine and the world, and leave matters 
of Jewish education to the same Council ; and that the 
mandatory should confer the widest possible measures of 
self-government upon localities. Long delay followed 
before the Supreme Council could arrive at its decisions. 
Meanwhile Anglo-French rivalries in regard to Syria and 
Palestine became acute ; the Emir Feisal and the Arab 
movement for an independent Syria played their part ; 
the Arab nationalist movement also developed in Palestine ; 
and anti-Zionist influences exerted themselves against the 
scheme of the proposed Jewish National Home. 

On the 25th April, 1920, the Supreme Council, sitting 
at San Remo, allocated the Palestine Mandate to Great 
Britain and adopted the division of Ottoman territory in 
Syria as provisionally arranged between Great Britain and 
France in the Sykes-Picot Agreement. In the Treaty of 
Sevres, signed on the loth August, 1920, Zionist claims 
regarding Palestine were recognised and the promises of 
the Balfour Declaration incorporated in the text of the 
Treaty. On the 20th July, 1920, civil government was set 
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up in Palestine, and Sir Herbert Samuel took up his duties 
as the first British High Commissioner. 

Although the Palestine Mandate grants to Zionism nearly 
all that was asked for at the Peace Conference, yet its pro- 
visions guard with scrupulous care the civil and religious 
rights and interests of the different races, of which the 
population of Palestine is composed. While it establishes 
the conditions necessary for the creation of the National 
Home for the Jewish people, it grants no rights to individual 
Jews as citizens that it docs not equally grant to individuals 
of any other race or faith. The policy of the Balfour 
Declaration may be justifiable or unjustifiable, the adoption 
of that policy wise or unwise ; but, admitting — as it must 
be admitted — ^that the policy must now be carried out, it 
is difficult to criticise the terms of the Mandate except in 
a spirit of factiousness. 

The Declaration was endorsed at the time by several of 
the Allied Governments ; it was reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference of the Principal Allied Powers at San Remo in 
1920 ; it was subsequently endorsed by unanimous resolu- 
tions of both Houses of the Congress of the United States ; 
it was embodied in the Mandate for Palestine approved 
by the League of Nations in 1922 ; it was declared, in a 
formal statement of policy issued by the Colonial Secretary 
in the same year, “ not to be susceptible of change ” ; and 
it has been the guiding principle in their direction of the 
affairs of Palestine of four successive British Governments. 
Few pronouncements have caused such a stir in political 
circles ; few have been the subject of so much heated con- 
troversy. But whatever one’s opinions may be on the justice 
or expediency of this Declaration, the fact remains that the 
policy has been fixed and internationally guaranteed in 
such a way that its execution is as certain as anything can 
be in the life of the human race. 

With the earliest measures for setting up a civil administra- 
tion in Palestine a great impetus was given to Arab opposi- 
tion to the prospect of Zionism in the country. Accepting 
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the wild and extravagant utterances of overbearing Zionists 
as representing the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, 
the Arab population pictured in its mind the prospect of 
offensive Jewish domination resulting in complete Arab 
dispossession. Under the pressure of such apprehensions 
the Moslem and Christian Arabs made common cause for 
the defence of their rights. The old-time friendly tolerance 
of Jews gave place to a hatred in which the influences of 
race, faith and fear all found violent expression. Serious 
riots took place at Jerusalem in April, 1920, and at Jaffa 
in May, 1921. 

Meanwhile a Palestine Arab Congress had registered 
a formal protest against the Declaration, demanded the 
repeal of past legislation, and the creation of a National form 
of Government representative only of the Arabie-speaking 
population. In order to strengthen the opposition to the 
Zionist policy, the Congress established a permanent 
organisation to unite and direct Arab efforts, to collect 
funds and to ensure continuity for the movement. This 
Moslem-Christian movement soon became sufficiently 
powerful to secure influential external support. In February, 
1922, the Congress sent a delegation to London to express 
the opposition of the Arab population of Palestine to the 
policy of the Balfour Declaration, with the result that the 
main feature of the situation became strikingly manifest 
— that to concede to the demands of the Arab Congress 
would be to render impossible the fulfilment of British 
pledges to the Jewish people. The British Government 
therefore reaffirmed the Balfour Declaration, but realising 
that the situation badly needed clearing and there was an 
urgent call for an authoritative statement of policy in order 
to remove misunderstanding, issued what is known as the 
Churchill Statement^ in June, 1922. 

The sequel to the foregoing events has been the con- 
scientious execution of the Declaration by the British 
Government and an interminable succession of protests, 

^ See Appendix II. 
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memoranda, deputations and hostile resolutions on the part 
of the Arab Congress and its Executive Committee, which 
for the last five and a half years has been devoting its energies 
to the unprofitable pastime of ramming its head against 
solid masonry. 

I do not propose to enter into a discussion on the rights 
or wrongs of either Arab or Jew. Most students of Palestine 
affairs have most decided views on this subject. But while 
there is no doubt whatsoever to most critics of the binding 
nature of the Balfour Declaration per se, there seems little 
doubt that its elasticity permits of certain modification 
within its provisions. 

Now let us turn to the activities of the civil administra- 
tion under Sir Herbert Samuel, one of the tasks of which 
was to administer the country with a view to eventual 
self-government . 

During the first two years the High Commissioner was 
assisted by a nominated advisory council, consisting of ten 
British officials and ten Palestinians (seven Arabs and three 
Jews), but with the promulgation of the Mandate it was 
considered advisable to confer upon Palestine a constitu- 
tion of a more representative character. An Order-in- 
Council was therefore issued, providing for the setting up 
of a Legislative Council. This body was to consist of the 
High Commissioner and twenty-two other members. Of 
these ten were to be official, and twelve elected. The 
elected members were to consist of eight Moslems, two 
Jews and two Christians. The system of election was to 
be that established under the Turkish constitution, viz : 
primary election of delegates by all male citizens over the 
age of twenty-five years, followed by secondary election of 
the Members of the Council by the delegates so chosen. 
The Council was to have the powers of an ordinary legisla- 
tive body. 

When this constitution was promulgated it was strongly 
opposed by the Arab Executive, the members of which 
refused to participate unless the Council consisted only of 
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elected members, or unless it contained a clear majority 
of the Arabs over the official members together with the 
Jews. In other words, unless they were assured of “ win- 
ning ” they were not going to “ play.” 

If the Government had conceded either of these demands, 
a situation would have been created, in which the Legisla- 
ture of the country would have made impossible the execu- 
tion of the policy to which the British Government was 
pledged and bound. The Arab demands were therefore 
rejected, and the Administration proceeded with the 
primary elections in accordance with the provisions of the 
Order-in-Council . 

There was some division of opinion among the Arab 
political leaders as to the policy to be pursued, but there 
was a general feeling in favour of boycotting the elections. 
This was in fact carried out, when the time for the elections 
arrived, with the result that there was no other course 
open to the Government than to nullify the proceedings. 
This was done by means of an amending Order-in-Council, 
which also provided for the exercise of legislative powers 
by the High Commissioner, in consultation with an advisory 
body constituted by him with the approval of the Secretary 
of State. Under the circumstances it was proposed to 
restore the nominated Advisory Council, composed in the 
same proportions as had been intended for the elected 
Council, and invitations were accordingly sent to ten leading 
members of the Arab population, eight Moslems and two 
Christians, all of whom accepted in writing. An attempt 
was then made on the part of the Arab extremists to induce 
them to withdraw, in order not to destroy the effect of the 
boycott. It was hoped by such means to force the British 
Government to change its policy, and great pressure was 
brought to bear on the selected Councillors. Reluctantly 
and possibly against their better judgment, seven out of 
ten asked permission to retire, and the proposal was allowed 
to drop. 

Still the British Government, in its desire to give the 
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Arab leaders the fullest opportunity of sharing in the 
administration of public affairs, put forward another 
proposal. The question was re-examined, and it was 
recognised that Article IV of the Mandate, under which 
a special position was accorded to a Jewish Agency in 
Palestine, was resented by the Arabs as providing for prefer- 
ential treatment of the Jews'. The offer of equal representa- 
tion by means of an Arab agency, with somewhat analogous 
functions,^ was accordingly made, but it found no favour 
among the Arab leaders. 

On three occasions, therefore, different opportunities 
were given to the Arab population of Palestine to participate 
in the direction of public affairs, and three times they were 
declined. The Arab mind cannot see that something is 
better than nothing, and these people seem to prefer to 
waste time and energy (such as comes into their calculations 
at all) in striving for the unattainable rather than to take 
what they can get, and hope for more in the future. Such, 
however, is the Oriental mind. 

^ As the Jewish Agency was to represent World Jewry, and the 
proposed Arab Agency was presumably intended only to include the 
Arabs of Palestine, it seems that the Arabs were justified in rejecting this 
proposal. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BRITISH IN VKLESTim.— continued 

1 HAVE described the foregoing events at some length in 
order to show the reasons why it has been found im- 
possible to adopt in Palestine the advisory system, with 
a constitution such as exists in Irak, where the mandatory 
regime is probably seen at its best. 

The system of legislation now in vogue is that Ordinances 
are first considered by an Executive Council, consisting 
of the High Commissioner and his three principal officials, 
the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- General and the Treasurer. 
They are then submitted to an Advisory Council, consisting 
of the four members of the Executive Council, together 
with five heads of Departments and one of the District 
Commissioners. They also have to receive the provisional 
approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. They 
are then published in the Official Gazette as Draft Ordin- 
ances, and, except in rare cases of special urgency, they are 
not finally enacted until one month after publication. Dur- 
ing this period public opinion has the opportunity of ex- 
pressing itself, and suggestions may be received with a 
view to reconsideration. 

Whether the Arabs will change their attitude and make 
possible the setting up of a Legislative Council at some 
future date, it is impossible to foretell, but one thing is 
certain — ^that Arab opposition is distinctly on the wane. 
This aspect will be considered in a later chapter. 

Although essentially a politician. Sir Herbert Samuel 
was an able administrator. He guided Palestine through 
the early days of the Mandate, but throughout he laboured 
under one great disadvantage— the fact that he was a Jew. 
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Few will deny that as High Commissioner he brought into 
play all his resources, in order to adopt a position of absolute 
impartiality, and that he did so with considerable success ; 
yet, holding the position which he did, and being at heart 
a Zionist, the task which he set himself to accomplish was 
almost beyond the powers of human endeavour. 

The Zionists resented the fact that he did not concede 
as much as they expected from a co-religionist and a fellow- 
Zionist. The Arabs regarded him as a natural political 
enemy of their cause, whereas in point of fact Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s endeavours towards impartiality sometimes, per- 
haps subconsciously, led him to favour the faction to which 
he did not belong. So afraid was he of seeming to give 
preference to his own people that on occasions he was known 
to give way in favour of the Arabs. 

There never was a man so utterly devoted to Palestine, 
and there have been few administrators, whose hearts 
have been so closely bound to the countries in which they 
have served. In the cultural aspect of Zionism he took a 
profound interest, and the fervour with which he delivered 
his eloquent address at the opening of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity bore testimony to the high ideals which he cherished 
for the Jewish race. 

Although he was a Jew, the Arabs held him in high regard, 
and all Palestine indeed owes him a debt of gratitude for 
his painstaking and cautious policy during these eventful 
and critical years. 

Samuel’s policy was one of conciliation, compromise 
and caution. He had many conflicting elements to deal 
with, and he never lost an opportunity of bringing contend- 
ing parties together. So anxious was he for conciliation 
that at times he saw peace where only small traces of it 
existed . His policy of compromise , in many cases commend- 
able, had the effect in Palestine of creating the impression 
that he was capable of persuasion by the protests of 
aggrieved delegations, with the result that countless depu- 
tations of protesting Arabs, consisting sometimes of scores 
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of delegates, streamed to Government House with their 
complaints, imaginary and otherwise. 

All this had the effect of lowering British prestige, which 
also suffered somewhat from the High Commissioner’s 
rather unorthodox ways, such as his peculiar liking on occa- 
sions for the use of a Ford car, which scarcely became the 
dignity of the Chief British Administrator of an Eastern 
country. On occasions when one would expect a relaxation 
of ceremony His Excellency would be most formal, and 
when circumstances demanded a certain degree of pomp 
and show he would sometimes be excessively unassuming 
in his demeanour. Unfortunately he was known to allow 
his personal religious opinions as a Jew to enter into his 
official life as High Commissioner for Palestine, and it is 
alleged that he steadfastly refused to invite to Government 
House a certain British official and his wife on the grounds 
of theirs being a mixed marriage between Jew and Gentile. 

There was undoubtedly wisdom in the Samuel policy 
of caution, which is nowhere more essential than in an 
Eastern country. Lord Cromer’s administration of Egypt 
is a striking example of the success of this policy. The 
following sentence from a speech delivered by Sir Herbert 
Samuel in Jerusalem shows the motives which prompted 
his actions in this direction : “ The strength of the British 
Empire relies largely on the spirit of caution that animates 
its governors, and if delays have occurred it is not on account 
of lack of sympathy and understanding, but because of the 
great desire to take no step forward on to ground which is 
uncertain or in a direction which may have to be retraced.” 

Considering the difficulties, both personal and otherwise, 
which beset Sir Herbert Samuel in the execution of his 
office as High Commissioner, general opinion agrees that 
in most matters his stewardship was accompanied by a 
marked degree of success. 

His departure from Jaffa in July, 1925, on board a craft 
which could scarcely be termed a passenger ship, was 
singularly lacking in pomp and circumstance ; so much so 
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that the antiquated saluting gun failed to fire the requisite 
number of rounds and the salute had to be finished with 
shots from a Webley revolver. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, as the first British High Com- 
missioner, had sown on fairly stony ground the seeds of 
peace and concord, and had paved the way for those who 
were to follow in his footsteps. His farewell message to 
the people of Palestine, which he delivered on the quay at 
Jaffa just before he embarked is worthy of note. He spoke 
as follows : 

“ At the moment of vacating the office of High Com- 
missioner I desire to convey to the people of Palestine, 
of all classes and of all creeds, my heartfelt thanks for the 
kindness and goodwill which they have shown towards me. 
The ceremonies of farewell during these last weeks in all 
the principal towns, the appreciation that has been expressed 
of such efforts as I have been able to make on behalf of the 
country, the cordial wishes for the future that have been 
offered for Lady Samuel and myself, have touched us deeply. 

“ I recall the message to the people of Palestine of His 
Majesty King George V, which I had the privilege to deliver 
in my inaugural address five years ago. His Majesty then 
said : ‘ I desire to assure you of the absolute impartiality 
with which the duties of the Mandatory Power will be 
carried out, and of the determination of my Government 
to respect the rights of every race and every creed repre- 
sented among you.’ It has been my earnest endeavour to 
conduct the administration with a scrupulous observance 
of that pledge in the spirit and in the letter. 

“ In leaving Palestine I rejoice to think that the country 
shows every sign of a growing prosperity. Agriculture, 
industry and commerce are developing. The population 
is rapidly increasing. There is an accumulated balance of 
revenue over expenditure of more than j^E.600,000. It 
has been possible to reduce the taxation that lay heavily 
upon the cultivator.^ The railway and postal services 
^ The tithe was reduced from laj per cent to 10 per cent. 
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are efficient and remunerative to the State, Nearly a 
thousand kilometres of new roads have been built. Public 
security has been completely maintained. Progress has 
been made in the elimination of malaria and other diseases 
that affect the population. Nearly two hundred new village 
schools have been opened. The antiquities of the country, 
of the deepest interest to the world at large, have been 
carefully safeguarded. The Government has taken every 
opportunity to promote a greater spirit of harmony between 
the many religious communities which are comprised within 
its varied population, and those efforts have had results. 

“ Very much remains to be done. Yet the work of these 
five years has not been unfruitful. Laying down my charge, 
I pray for the future welfare of Palestine, for the union of 
her people, for the strengthening of her spiritual influence 
over the world.” 

It is perhaps interesting to compare, in one or two aspects, 
the situation in Palestine at the end of the war with that 
prevailing on the departure of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

In 1920 Palestine was still much upset by the aftermath 
of war. Villages had been destroyed ; the live stock of the 
country had suffered greatly ; trees had been cut down in 
great numbers for military purposes ; the profitable orange 
groves had been badly neglected ; and poverty and depres- 
sion existed to a marked degree. The political hopes of 
both Arabs and Jews had been raised to a high pitch ; 
racial feelings were running very high, and, as is usual 
during the first stages of peace, respect for human life and 
property was almost negligible. Riots were of common 
occurrence and Beduin raids were frequent. The Military 
administration organised a police force, recruited from 
the local population and commanded by British officers, 
but being an entirely new and raw force it could not be 
expected to carry out its duties with any great measure of 
efficiency. Murder, brigandage and other crime continued 
in spite of the measures taken to prevent it. Under Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s guidance and the able directorship of 
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the Deputy Inspector-General, this force rapidly became 
a smart and efficient body of men, crime in the country 
gradually diminished and brigandage became almost a thing 
of the past. Considering the difficulties with which they 
had to contend and the recruiting material at their disposal, 
the British officers of the Palestine police force may be said 
to have achieved a remarkable triumph in a very short 
space of time. 

No less remarkable has been the raising and training of 
the Palestine Gendarmerie, which, thanks to the ceaseless 
work and energy of its commanding officer, has been ren- 
dered a most efficient corps for the defence and police work 
of the wider areas. The Palestine Gendarmerie is a mounted 
unit, composed of Arabs, Jews and Circassians, armed with 
rifle, lance and sword and commanded for the most part 
by British officers. 

In order to supplement the local police forces and to give 
a greater stiffening of British personnel, a battalion of 
British Gendarmerie was raised for service in Palestine, 
and did excellent service during troubled times. Now, 
however (April, 1926), it has been considered that public 
security is so good that its services are no longer required, 
and this unit is therefore being disbanded. 

A very marked improvement has taken place in means of 
communication. Since the establishment of the Civil 
Administration a large number of roads have been con- 
structed or rebuilt, with the result that a higher standard 
of agriculture has been encouraged and a stimulus has been 
given to trade. The opening up of the country by this means 
has also facilitated public security in the more remote and 
lawless areas, and has had a most beneficial effect on the 
development of the tourist traffic. 

In 1914 there was one motor-car in Palestine, which 
attracted a crowd wherever it went. Now there are well 
over a thousand motor vehicles in the country, and the 
roads provided for their use are in many cases equal to any 
in Europe. At the same time there is still much to be done. 
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as the roads near the large towns are still exceedingly bad 
owing to their being under the care of local municipalities. 

Before the war there was only one railway line in Palestine 
— from Jerusalem to Jaffa. Now Palestine has been con- 
nected by rail with Egypt, the line extends to Haifa and 
several branch lines have been put into operation. 
Restaurant and sleeping cars are run daily between 
Palestine and Egypt, and there is every convenience for 
the comfort of passengers. 

Under the Turks the postal services were chiefly in the 
hands of agencies established by certain European powers, 
the telegraph service was poor and much restricted and 
the telephone did not exist at all. Now there is a complete 
service of all three means of communication based on 
British principles, cables are dispatched to all parts of the 
world with all speed, and it is possible to telephone from 
Jerusalem to Cairo. 

Formerly Palestine was a country infested by malaria. 
In some areas the entire population was wiped out by the 
disease. Now, thanks to the efforts of the British adminis- 
tration assisted by the activities of the Rockfeller Founda- 
tion, vast areas have been cleared of this scourge, and the 
malaria mosquito has been banished from most of the larger 
towns. 

Before the war there were practically no industries in 
the country. Wine was made in some of the older Jewish 
colonies and a few primitive processes functioned in some 
of the Arab towns. Since then a remarkable change has 
taken place, and it is estimated that about a hundred and 
fifty industrial enterprises have been founded since the war 
with a total investment of j^E. 1,200 ,000. Of these, four are 
large scale establishments belonging to Jewish companies, 
and will therefore be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

The foregoing is, I think, sufficient to show that “ the 
work of these five years has not been unfruitful.” 

Let us now consider the effect which the British adminis- 
tration has had on Jerusalem, where its task chiefly lay in 
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maintaining peace between the various religious bodies 
represented in the “ City of Continual Controversy,” in 
caring for the holy places and historic monuments and in 
introducing modern improvements to replace antiquated 
methods. 

Jerusalem, from which might be expected to radiate a 
spirit of peace and goodwill amongst men, had been posi- 
tively notorious throughout the centuries for violent 
ecclesiastical disputes in which trivialities have played the 
greater part. Acts of violence have been perpetuated in 
the sacred shrines and priests have been murdered in the 
Holy Sepulchre. Even now there is little of the spirit of 
true religion to be found in the Holy City, 

The British administration has, however, achieved some 
measure of success in reducing ecclesiastical strife to the 
minimum, and has missed no opportunity to encourage 
harmonious co-operation. A striking example of this 
policy is the service held every year on the 9th December,^ 
the anniversary of the liberation of Jerusalem by Lord 
Allenby — ^an event for which the greater part of the con- 
tending factions are united in their varying degrees of 
gratitude. This impressive and unique ceremony, held in 
the Anglican Cathedral of St. George the Martyr under the 
direction of the Anglican Bishop, is attended by the High 
Commissioner and the heads of the Administration, as well 
as by the Mayor and the principal notables of the city. 
The Patriarchs of the Greek Orthodox and Armenian 
churches attend and take part in the service. The leading 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Syrian, Coptic and Abys- 
sinian Churches have seats by the High Altar. Representa- 
tives of the Jewish community form part of the congregation. 
The Consuls of the Foreign Powers attend, irrespective of 
the Church to which they belong. Parts of the services 
are conducted in English, others in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek and Armenian. It is certainly a step in the right 

In 1925 this service was held on 8th December, in order to comply 
with Lord Plumer’s wishes for a military service on Liberation Day. 
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direction, but it is to be feared that the ladder leading to 
religious peace in Jerusalem is one with many steps. 

In connection with the preservation of historic sites, a 
great work has been done by Sir Ronald Storrs, the Governor 
of Jerusalem,^ in founding what is known as the Pro- 
Jerusalem Society, which acts as guardian of the ancient 
city. By this means efforts are made to conserve what is 
old and beautiful and to remove what is new and common- 
place. 

The ancient part of Jerusalem — ^that within the city walls 
— has undergone little material change since the days of the 
Crusades. The Jaffa and Damascus Gates open the way into 
a perfect labyrinth of narrow, roughly cobbled streets, where 
rich colouring and battered flat-roofed buildings meet the 
eye at every turn. Antiquity, in a rather squalid Eastern 
setting, characterises the by-ways of the Holy City. In- 
deed, many of the streets are vaulted, and are in some places 
so dark that to anyone coming from the bright sunlight 
they look like caves which lead to nowhere. Yet a sudden 
turn to right or left may reveal a brilliant stream of sun- 
shine, lighting up the sombre thoroughfare into a vivid 
scene of many colours. 

Amidst long lines of ramshackle little shops, where Arabs, 
Jews and Armenians carry on their daily trade, stand the 
holy places of Christian, Jew and Moslem, and the human 
crowd which throngs these by-ways is conspicuous in its 
mixture of race, creed and colour. About forty different 
languages and dialects are spoken in Jerusalem. Arabs in 
white, flowing robes, Syrians wearing the “ tarboosh,” 
Jews and Europeans of every conceivable nationality, rub 
shoulders with black-garbed priests of every Christian creed. 
Monks clad in the picturesque dress of their different orders 
form also part of this human milee. 

But these narrow little streets are not only for mankind. 
Camels and donkeys, sometimes even sheep and goats, 
push their way amongst the crowd. Inside the gates a horse 
^ Now known as District Commissioner. 
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is hardly ever seen. The donkey takes his place, and may 
be seen carrying heavy weights of merchandise or even 
trotting along with two full-grown men sitting on his 
haunches. He also acts as pilot to strings of stately camels 
which swing along with silent tread and sway beneath their 
burdens. In Turkish days these streets of Old Jerusalem 
were full of dirt and evil smells. To-day, however, sanitary 
conditions have been much improved, though the best of 
the old-world picture still remains. 

Another great undertaking of the Pro- Jerusalem Society 
has been the preparation of a general development plan of 
the city outside the walls. Modern Jerusalem is spreading 
rapidly over the surrounding hills, and it is essential that 
this should not take place haphazard. 

The planning of a Greater Jerusalem presents two aspects 
coupled with two main difficulties. It is necessary to main- 
tain the historical value of a number of sites and areas in 
the Holy City, while it is equally necessary to provide the 
capital of Palestine with the requirements of a modern city. 
For this purpose it was decided that, as a preliminary 
measure, Jerusalem should be divided into several zones — 
industrial, commercial, antiquities, residential and suburban 
— ^and the delimitation of these zones roughly follows the 
development of the city at the present time. 

The chief feature of the new scheme is the circular road 
or “ ring ” system, which has been devised for the New 
Jerusalem. Although the configuration of the country 
does not lend itself to the carrying out of such a system 
with the same ease as in a city built on a plain, and the so- 
called rings will necessarily be contorted by gradients, 
yet these boulevards will have the effect of linking up many 
localities now more or less isolated. Along these boule- 
va"ds it is intended to lay out parks and gardens. 

At given points along the radial roads, which connect 
the centre of the town, the Jaffa Gate, with the outer boule- 
vards, provision is made in the new plan for the ereetion of 
certain public buildings. On the Nikephoria Hill it is 
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intended to erect a vast building to accommodate all the 
Government offices, while on the Hill of Katamon the 
official residence of the High Commissioner will stand. 
Arrangements are also provided for the erection of a city 
theatre. 

The plan allows for a population of some two hundred 
thousand people. How soon Jerusalem will have such a 
population depends on the prosperity of Palestine and the 
revenue which the municipality of Jerusalem will be able 
to raise by taxation or loans, in order to provide conveniences 
and modern comforts for intending settlers. Foremost of 
all is the question of ensuring a good and adequate water- 
supply, which, in dry seasons, will obviate the necessity of 
bringing water by rail from the Plain of Sharon. 

Ever since the capture of the city in 1917 Jerusalem has 
been fortunate in having as its Governor, Sir Ronald Storrs,^ 
an official with a wide knowledge of human nature, with 
a rare versatility in dealing with people of every race and 
class, and with a profound and learned interest in all that is 
connected with the past, present and future of the Holy 
City. 

As might be expected, Jerusalem is not an industrial 
centre, and the commercial activity of the country is there- 
fore centred round the seaports of Jaffa and Haifa. 

In former days Jaffa, the landing-place for Jerusalem, 
was the most important port of Palestine, the chief imports 
being tourists and the chief exports Jaffa oranges. When, 
however, in 1904 the Hedjaz railway was opened, Haifa 
came into prominence as an outlet for the hinterland of 
Transjordania, Eastern Syria and Damascus, and, still 
more so, in later years, owing to the Zionist development 
of rich agricultural areas in its vicinity and the setting up of 
Jewish industries in the town itself. The port arrange- 
ments at both these towns was lamentable, but Haifa had 
the advantage of a natural harbour. 

‘ Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Cyprus, August, 
1926. 
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Stimulated by Zionist progress, by the ideal of the National 
Home and the hopes cherished for its glorious future, the 
Samuel Administration were rather carried away with the 
idea that Palestine was going to become a hub of industry 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Therefore, they contended, 
Palestine must have a modern port worthy of its future 
trade, but that it could not afford to have a port at Jaffa and 
also one at Haifa. The question was discussed from every 
standpoint, opinions were divided and feeling ran very high 
as to whether Jaffa or Haifa should be selected. Both towns 
had good claims to put forward, and it became clear that 
the town not selected would suffer financially. Expert 
opinions were obtained and the decision was made in favour 
of Haifa, with a provision that a landing jetty should be 
constructed at Jaffa. With wild visions of a great industrial 
future for Palestine — a forced and wholly unnatural con- 
ception — ^the Jews, including Sir Herbert Samuel himself, 
pictured Haifa as a small Marseilles with a great volume of 
import and export trade. ^ Whether there is any possibility 
of such a state of affairs ever existing in the future, it is 
difficult to say, but one cannot help thinking that it is most 
unlikely. 

As things are, both Jaffa and Haifa have their own re- 
quirements of a limited nature. If the present trade of 
Jaffa is sufficiently important to pay interest, amortisation 
and a moderate dividend on the necessary capital outlay, 
then it seems that Jaffa is entitled to have whatever port 
facilities it can afford. The same considerations apply 
equally to Haifa. But at the present uncertain stage in the 
development of the country it seems premature to mark 
down Haifa as the site of works involving vast expense. 
To force matters, as the administration seem inclined to do, 
is taking a greater chance than the position in Palestine 
seems to justify. 

When the announcement was made that Lord Plumer 

^ Dr. Weizmann, during his visit to Palestine in the spring of 1925, 
referred to Haifa as the future Antwerp of the Mediterranean. 
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had been appointed to succeed Sir Herbert Samuel as 
High Commissioner, it was received with rather mixed 
feelings throughout the country. The Arabs were relieved 
that the appointment had not been given to a Jew and were 
inspired with great hopes that there would be a change of 
policy. The Jews, on the other hand, received the news 
with a good deal of disfavour, and it was a constant source 
of grievance that the appointment had been made without 
consulting Dr. Weizmann and the Zionist organisation. 
This added to an announcement regarding an “ Arab 
National Home,”^ made by the Colonial Secretary when in 
Jerusalem, was considered as an indication that the British 
Government was about to adopt a policy curtailing Jewish 
rights in Palestine. Article IV of the Mandate was con- 
tinually quoted in support of the view that the Zionist 
organisation should have been consulted, when in point 
of fact there was no reason whatsoever why the British 
Government should consult the Zionist organisation or any 
other political body in selecting a High Commissioner for 
Palestine. This appointment concerned the whole country, 
of which the Jewish National Home formed a very small 
part ; it also concerned the British Empire in general, 
and the British Government was not going to make an 
appointment for the special benefit of the Jews. 

From the comments in the Hebrew Press, one might have 
imagined that the Jews were the only inhabitants worthy 
of consideration instead of 10 per cent of the population 
and that the appointment of a High Commissioner without 
their sanction was a piece of impertinence. In reality they 
should have been extremely flattered that Palestine had 
been considered of sufficient importance to have such a 
distinguished personage at the head of the administration. 

From the moment that Lord Plumer set foot on the quay 
at Jaffa and the Union Jack was broken at the port masthead 

^ Mr. Amery, Colonial Secretary, stated that he saw no reason why 
there should not be a Jewish National Home and an Arab National Home 
side by side. 
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British prestige went up with a bound. The people of 
Palestine realised at once that in their new High Com- 
missioner they had to deal with a man who had no connec- 
tion with politics and had come to administer the country 
and that only. They could anticipate a firm unbiassed 
administration, with straightforward justice of a military 
order, from one who had no private interest in any particular 
branch of Palestine affairs. 

Lord Plumer’s administration has proved itself to be in 
accordance with these anticipations. His policy is one ol 
practical progress and general stability carried out with 
great decision, which in all questions is final. Compromise 
plays no part, and Lord Plumer’s word is the law of the 
land. Visionary ideals, from whatever quarter they emanate 
find little sympathy at headquarters, and parties with im- 
practical policies merely waste time and energy by ramming 
their heads against an administrative stone wall. Lore 
Plumer is a man of action, not of words, and the tendenc) 
of the people is exactly the reverse. At the same time th( 
High Commissioner is always ready sympathetically tc 
receive the statement of any real grievance or alleged in- 
justice ; but deputations with requests for the obviousb 
impossible are politely informed that they will be sent foi 
if required. 

As private individuals, both Lord and Lady Plumer take 
a great personal interest in everything, and are regardec 
by all shades of opinion as true friends. To them officia 
ceremony is unnecessary, and it is dispensed with as mud 
as possible. Guests at Government House find themselve: 
rather in the house of an English gentleman than in th< 
residence of a High Commissioner. 

Under the leadership of Lord Plumer Palestine has : 
great opportunity to go forward, if petty differences an 
put aside and a large view taken of the future of the country 
The time for quibbling over the Mandate has passed 
Protests and demands, based on abstract ideals and oh 
grievances, have no place in a policy of practical progress. 



CHAPTER IV 


ZIONISM AND THE ARAB CASE 

W HEN Great Britain accepted the Palestine 
Mandate she was pledged “ to use her best 
endeavours ” to facilitate the establishment 
of a National Home for the Jewish People, while at the same 
time she was entrusted with the task of paving the way for 
the eventual self-government of the country. As 90 per cent 
of the population of Palestine are so-called “ Arabs,” and 
as this majority is unlikely to diminish to any great extent 
owing to the high birth rate^ among these people, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to carry out the pledges of the Balfour 
Declaration and at the same time to establish any form of 
representative constitution. The policy of the British 
Government is to support the aspirations of a small 
minority against the alleged wishes of an overwhelming 
majority. Hence the perpetual conflict between the 
Zionists on the one hand, substantially backed by the 
Palestine administration, and the Arabs on the other, sup- 
ported to a very modest extent by the Arabic-speaking 
world and certain organisations in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In dealing with the question of Zionism I do not propose 
to go back to the earlier days of the Mandate. That period 
has been fully covered by other writers. I prefer rather to 
give some idea of the position as it is to-day and to draw 

^ Although the high birth rate amongst the Arabs is somewhat counter- 
balanced by the high rate of infant mortality, yet there seems to be 
sufficient margin to prevent the Jews ever becoming a majority in the 
country. 
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some conclusions from what I have noticed during the last 
few years in Palestine. 

Though the Jews have been dispersed for nearly two 
thousand years, they have never faltered in their attachment 
to Palestine, or abandoned the hope of rebuilding their 
corporate life in the cradle of their race and faith. In the 
nineteenth century, the ties which bound them to Palestine 
were drawn closer by the urgent need of finding new homes 
for those Jews who were the victims of persecution or of 
grave disabilities in various parts of the world, especially 
in Eastern Europe. In 1878-1882 a number of agricultural 
settlements were founded in Palestine by Jewish im- 
migrants from Russia and Roumania. Others were gradually 
added, and when the Zionist organisation was founded, 
Jewish colonisation in Palestine had already begun to make 
encouraging progress. Under the inspiration of the Zionist 
movement, these activities gained momentum and assumed 
a new significance. 

By the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, the Jews had 
not only built up in Palestine a number of flourishing rural 
and urban settlements, but were also developing a many- 
sided corporate life, in which their fellow- Jews elsewhere 
saw, with hope and pride, the prospect of a Jewish renais- 
sance. This was the background of the Balfour Declaration, 
and of those provisions of the Palestine Mandate which 
were designed to carry it into effect. It must not therefore 
be imagined that Zionism is a war product. 

In July, 1922, when the Mandate was about to come before 
the Council of the League of Nations for confirmation, 
the Zionist organisation took the opportunity of laying before 
the Council a memorandum in which the aims of Zionism 
were described as follows ; 

“ It would be a profound mistake to regard the Zionist 
Movement as an artificial attempt to reverse the course of 
history and to restore the political conditions, which 
existed when the Jewish state came to an end. If the Jews 
now ask for an opportunity of rebuilding their national 
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home, they base their claim, not only on the existence of a 
Jewish State in remote antiquity, but on the unwavering 
concentration on Palestine of Jewish hopes and prayers 
from the moment of the dispersion up to the present day. 
The connection between the Jews and Palestine has never 
been broken. For two thousand years Palestine has re- 
mained the lodestar of Jewish idealism. It has never ceased 
to be a sacred memory and a living inspiration. Mindful 
of the hallowed associations which have continued through- 
out the ages to bind them to its soil, the Jews now seek to 
establish there a Jewish society in which the latent genius 
of the race can once more find full expression. They are 
persuaded that in Palestine alone is it possible for Jews as 
such to live their corporate life and attain their full stature 
as a people in perfect harmony with their environment. 
They are not less firmly persuaded that it is in the interests 
of the new world order that the discord in the Jewish soul 
should be resolved, and that the Hebrew genius, restored 
to Hebrew soil, should have an assured opportunity of once 
more making its characteristic contribution to the common 
stock.” 

The foregoing description of Zionist aims should be 
carefully borne in mind when considering the motives 
underlying Zionist activities, and should not be confounded 
with the aims of political Zionism, which are directed to 
the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine — a proposal 
which is entirely outside the scope of British policy. 

The Zionist element, which does not by any means 
include all the Jews in Palestine, is represented by the 
Zionist Organisation. This Organisation is recognised 
under the Mandate as the official Jewish agency for advising 
and co-operating with the Palestine administration in such 
e<'onomic, social and other matters as affect the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home and the interests of the 
Jewish population of the country. The Jerusalem executive 
of this international body is responsible for oromoting 
Zionist interests in Palestine, for which purpose it is divided 
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into departments dealing with politics, colonisation, immi- 
gration, labour, public welfare, education and finance. The 
most important financial institutions of the Zionist move- 
ment are the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod), 
formed by subscriptions from all parts of the world for 
the purpose of financing the National Home, and the Jewish 
National Fund, by which land is acquired for the settle- 
ment of immigrants. From the above institutions comes 
the impetus for all Zionist activities in Palestine. 

The figurehead— and he is a great deal more than a mere 
figurehead — of World Zionism is Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
the President of the World Zionist Organisation, who has 
devoted his outstanding ability and statesmanship to the 
advancement of Zionist work in Palestine and throughout 
the world. Dr. Weizmann has a remarkable personality, 
and it is to him that the Jews owe a great measure of what 
they enjoy in the “ Promised Land ” to-day. Most con- 
vincing in his conversation, his arguments are difficult to 
refute, and with the addition of his pleasing personality he 
has all the qualities of an expert negotiator. Like all 
Zionists, he is an idealist, and without that fact firmly 
imprinted in one’s mind there is great danger of being 
unduly influenced by what he has to say. 

In their leaders the Zionists have men of high intellectual 
powers, remarkable driving-power and unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Against the modern political methods of such 
men as Dr. Weizmann, Mr. Sokolov^ and Colonel Kisch,^ 
the antiquated politician does not stand a chance. In the 
world of to-day the cobwebbed systems of Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Mecca cannot compete with the intellectual 
development of London, Paris and New York. 

The policy of Zionism is to subsidise and introduce to 
Palestine as many Jewish immigrants as possible, with a 
view to developing the country and building up the national 
home. From the time of the British occupation approxi- 

^ President of the World Zionist Executive. 

2 Political Representative, Jerusalem Zionist Executive. 
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mately 100,000 Jews have settled in the country,^ and there 
is no doubt that remarkable progress has been made in the 
development of the land and in the establishment of agri- 
cultural settlements. The example of the Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies such as Richon-le-Zion, Petach-Tikvah aitd 
Roshpinah, founded during the last thirty or forty years by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris, has stimulated Jews 
from all parts of the world to press for admission to Pales- 
tine, now that they are free to return to the land of their 
forefathers. 

Now, owing to the Zionist policy of the British Govern- 
ment, there are in the country “ Oriental Jews from 
Bokhara and Persia and Irak, and there are University men 
and women from New York and Chicago. There are 
Jews from the Yemen, of small stature and with gentle, 
refined features, good craftsmen in silver and ivory, or good 
labourers on the farms ; and there are agricultural experts 
from the colleges of France, engineers from Germany, 
bankers from Holland, manufacturers and merchants from 
Poland and Russia. There are students and writers, 
doctors and lawyers, architects and musicians, organisers 
and social workers from Eastern Europe and Western, from 
Asia and America. Among all these, some are conservative 
in temperament ; some are eager above all for social 
progress. Those who are interested in politics have 
organised themselves into half a dozen distinct parties or 
sections ; others are indifferent. 

“ Taking a general view, it may be said that at least one 
half of the present Jewish population comes from Eastern 
Europe ; that those who are strictly orthodox in religion 
are a minority, those who are wholly irreligious are also a 
minority, and the mass lie between ; that the majority are 
politically inclined, and progressive in their views ; that 
communists are few, and those who may be regarded as 
revolutionary or ‘ Bolshevist ’ are a group negligible in 

* The number of Jews who have since left Palestine amount to about 
10 per cent of the number of immigrants. 
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numbers ; and that three-fourths of this population live at 
present in the towns and one-fourth in the agricultural 
colonies.”^ 

The bulk of the immigrants are drawn from the dense 
Jewish populations of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. 
These people are essentially town-bred and therefore little 
suited to agricultural work, which is the only real industry 
of Palestine, yet it is surprising how some of them have 
adapted themselves to the conditions of farm life.^ The 
greater number, however, are attracted to the towns, some 
as artisans and small craftsmen with a little capital and 
experience in their various trades. Others originally 
destined for the land never leave the coastal town of 
Tel- Aviv.® 

Palestine being essentially an agricultural country and 
the land being the only really potential source of wealth, 
the Zionist organisation rightly directs its main efforts in 
this direction. 

The principal emigration centres have been, up to the 
present, Warsaw, Kovno, Riga, Lemberg and Bucharest, 
while large numbers pass through Constantinople, Vienna, 
Berlin and Czernowitz. In all these cities, and also in 
Trieste and Galatz, where most of the emigrants embark, 

^ Report of the High Commissioner on the Administration of Palestine, 
1920-25. 

® Some of these immigrants are members of an organisation, with a 
membership of 20,000 young men and women and branches in most of 
the countries of Eastern Europe, which exists for the purpose of supplying 
a training, mostly in agriculture, for future settlers in Palestine. This 
organisation maintains six training farms in Russia, three in Poland, three 
in Germany and eight in other countries. 

® Tel-Aviv was founded in 1909 on the sand-dunes north-east of Jaffa, 
with the aid of a loan from the Jewish National Fund. From a group of 
sixty families, it has grown into a township with a population of about 
20,000 inhabitants. Tel-Aviv is the only town in the world which is 
wholly Jewish. Owing to the extensive import of raw materials and most 
of the goods needed for manufacture, the industries are almost entirely 
unproductive, and a large proportion of the people live on supplying each 
other’s daily needs. 
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the Zionist organisation has its Palestine offices, where 
emigrants are selected to fill vacancies in the labour market 
in accordance with the permits granted by the Palestine 
administration^ to the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem for 
distribution among the various emigration centres. 

Once they land in Palestine the immigrants come under 
the charge of the Immigration Bureaux maintained by the 
Zionist Executive in Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem. These 
Bureaux assists them in complying with the necessary 
formalities on disembarkation and see them through the 
Customs and disinfecting stations. They are then received 
into camps or hostels, where they are provided with shelter, 
maintenance and medical assistance until they can find 
work. In case of need they are assisted with small loans for 
the purchase of tools or for similar purposes. But the most 
important function of the Zionist organisation is to fit the 
immigrants into the economic life of the country by pro- 
viding them with productive employment. 

There are several systems of colonisation in Palestine. 
There are Jews who come to the country with private means, 
buy land and farm independently from the outset. There 
are colonies in which the settlers are individual proprietors, 
who pay for their land by annual instalments to the Jewish 
organisation which was the original purchaser. There are 
other colonies run on the same lines, where there is a certain 
system of co-operation in the buying of tools and farm 
implements and in the sale of produce. There are yet 
others, where the system of co-operation is carried still 
further and all the land, or a considerable part of it, is 
worked in common, the workers receiving pay out of the 
proceeds. There are also a few settlements worked on a 
communal basis. In these latter townships the people live 
together, arrange the work among themselves and draw 
food, clothing and other necessaries of life from a common 
store. But in this connection the word “ communal ” must 

^ The Zionist Organisation are very anxious to assume entire control 
of immigration, as far as it concerns Jews. 
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not be mistaken for “ communist,” an error which has 
caused a distinctly false impression regarding these settle- 
ments where Bolshevism finds practically no adherents at 
all. A visit to one of these colonies is most enlightening. 
Everything is pooled for economy of time and labour. 
Even the babies are herded together under the care of one 
mother ! 

The above colonisation system can, however, be grouped 
under two main headings, the colonies which are organised 
on the system of small-holding settlements and those which 
are based on co-operative lines. In the former the work is 
done individually, while in the latter the individual is, so to 
speak, one brick in a building but a very essential part of 
the whole structure. Yet, although the small-holding settle- 
ments are composed of families working individually, the 
co-operative system is applied wherever it is found to be 
useful or economical, such as in the purchase of implements, 
the sale of products and certain other operations of common 
interest. Each individual colony applies the system most 
suitable to its needs. 

As an example of a small-holding settlement I propose to 
give a short description of Nahalal, which is situated in the 
Plain of Esdraelon between Haifa and Nazareth. 

The Nahalal lands originally consisted of four swamps, 
formed by different springs which overflowed and caused 
marshes, first-class breeding grounds for mosquitoes. In 
fact, at the time of the purchase of the land the malaria was 
so bad that many of the local doctors considered the locality 
unsuitable for settlement. Fever was so prevalent that a 
German colony, which existed here some forty years ago, 
was entirely wiped out owing to this scourge. Yet to-day 
the settlers of Nahalal are using, and have been using for 
the last three years, the waters from this very swamp which 
are now perfectly pure. 

The drainage has been carried out by the Jewish National 
Fund, and has not only been the means of securing healthy 
conditions but has also made it possible to cultivate a con- 
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siderable area of land which was previously swamp. The 
area of land made available for cultivation by drainage 
amounts to about 840 acres, all of which is very rich soil. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasise the credit due to those 
who achieved this undertaking. 

The village is built on a round hillock which gradually 
rises above the fertile plain of Esdraelon. The road leading to 
it links the Haifa-Nazareth road with the centre of the 
whole settlement. This centre contains the most important 
communal buildings, the school, public offices, co-operative 
stores, etc., so that the conununal life is concentrated in the 
heart of the village. In view of the round shape of the 
hillock a circular road has been built, on the outer side of 
which are to be found the farmyards of the colonists. 
Between this ring of holdings and the central buildings 
are the plots belonging to the professional men and 
artisans. 

The farm of the colonist is of a size and type that will 
enable the settler and his family to work it themselves, and 
it is organised primarily so as to provide for their essential 
needs, only the surplus being sent to the market. Diver- 
sified farming is followed so that the colonist, with the help 
of his family and without hired labour, can do the necessary 
work and have employment all the year round. Branches 
of work connected with the garden and farmyard (such as 
dairy-farming, vegetable-growing, poultry-keeping and bee- 
keeping), which can be carried on by the wife and daughters 
of the settler, receive special attention. 

The scheme of work is a combination of two systems, the 
individualist and the co-operative. The actual farm work 
is done by each individual colonist and his family, but the 
purchase of essential materials, the sale of produce, building, 
ploughing, afforestation, etc., are carried out co-operatively. 
The normal individual holding is fixed at about 25 acres. 
The system of working without hired labour prevails in 
every department of work. The building of the houses and 
stables was carried out by the settlers themselves under the 
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supervision of a qualified engineer, appointed by the 
Colonisation Department of the Zionist organisation. 

When Nahalal was established, the Zionist Executive 
undertook to provide the settlers with the minimum credit 
necessary to build the farms as they had been planned, the 
payments being extended over four years. These loans 
were advanced by the Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation 
Fund) to each settler, and included sums for the erection 
of buildings, purchase of live-stock and implements, first 
plantations and seeds. To begin with, the farm buildings 
proper were of more importance than the settlers’ dwellings, 
for owing to the climatic conditions of Palestine cowsheds 
and stables were urgently needed in the early years. There- 
fore the first buildings to be erected were the stables, the 
settlers themselves living in tents and later in wooden huts, 
which they still occupy. They will build their permanent 
homes of stone or concrete as soon as the returns on their 
farm produce permit them to do so. 

Of the loan for acquiring live-stock, an important pro- 
portion was spent in getting pure and mixed-breed milch 
cows and pure and mixed-breed bulls for the improvement 
of dairy-farming, which is to be the main resource of the 
settlers. As the land at Nahalal is very suitable for growing 
fodder, it is expected that dairying will produce good results. 
The loan from the Keren Hayesod also provides means for 
poultry-breeding, and at Nahalal there is a specialist in this 
branch of farming who has studied the subject in America 
and completed his experience in Palestine. He has been 
given the opportunity of rearing his poultry on model lines 
in the hope of influencing the other settlers. Vegetables are 
at present grown on a small scale only, and chiefly with a 
view to supplying the needs of the colony, but there seem 
good prospects in this direction owing to the increasing 
demand of the Haifa market. The loan for plantations was 
only intended to serve as an initial grant, on the under- 
standing that the inhabitants would gradually extend the 
planting of trees. Several acres of timber trees and about 
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an acre of vines had already been planted when I visited 
Nahalal in the autumn of 1924. 

On entering a farmyard the visitor sees on one side the 
stable, built of reinforced concrete, containing one or two 
cows with calves. On the other side is the settler’s house, 
at present built of wood and probably consisting of two 
rooms. Everything is clean and tidy, and in most houses a 
portrait of Herzl^ occupies a prominent position on one of 
the walls. Many of the houses are covered with climbing 
plants and present an attractive appearance. There is a 
village school and an agricultural training school for girls, 
where the girls are seen working in the nursery, the cow- 
shed, the kitchen and the laundry, besides doing every 
possible kind of domestic work. 

Every settler contributes towards the public institu- 
tions, and there is little doubt that in time Nahalal 
will develop into a self-contained village, composed of a 
large number of small farmers and their families, and 
complete with every necessary public institution. Nahalal 
is one of the “ show ” colonies to which most visitors are 
taken. 

Now let us turn to the type of colony which is conducted 
on co-operative lines. These colonies fall into two broad 
categories. Firstly, there is the type which predominates 
numerically and is historically the oldest, namely a guild of 
moderate size with more or less fixed membership. All 
workers in these settlements receive equal remuneration, 
irrespective of their skill and individual output. They 
represent not only a community of work, but also a com- 
munity of life. They have a common kitchen, have their 
meals together, provide collectively for their material and 
spiritual needs, and arrange their plans of work by mutual 
agreement. At the close of the year the balance of profit 
or loss on the working of the farm falls to each member in 
equal shares. Members endowed with a talent for organi- 
sation and possessing expert knowledge superior to that of 
^ The founder of modern political Zionism. 
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their colleagues assume the control of affairs, but are not 
entitled to any higher reward. 

Household work is pooled among the women members, 
irrespective of whether they are married or not, and this 
arrangement, together with the communal kitchen, liberates 
the women’s energies for the dairy, the poultry-farm and 
for agricultural work in general. The pressing need for 
economy and efficiency coincides with the woman’s struggle 
for emancipation from the dull routine of household work. 
During the working day the children are usually entrusted 
to the care of one of the mothers or of some female member. 

Each settlement has its own artisans, such as shoemakers, 
saddlers, carpenters, etc., and most of them have their own 
doctor and veterinary surgeon ; but in cases where there 
does not exist the necessary skilled labour for certain tasks, 
members of another colony usually render assistance in 
return for help in other ways. There is a general co-opera- 
tive store which is run for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. In fact the whole structure belongs to the 
community and everything is shared in common. 

A very good example of this form of settlement is 
Dagania, beautifully situated at the south end of the Sea 
of Galilee, where a guild of ten years ago is now a large- 
sized colony, with its already famous farm-stock, two well- 
built residences of several stories and groves of flourishing 
trees. At Dagania a considerable amount of corn is grown 
for fodder, and the land is cultivated for the growing of 
bananas, sugar-cane, oranges, olive trees, vegetables, etc. 
Cattle, poultry and bees are also a feature of this settlement, 
while nurseries have been started for the growing of flowers 
and vegetables. 

The whole of this structure implies a considerable degree 
of personal intimacy and a harmony of type, character and 
attitude of mind, and it is this factor which, in the first 
instance, limits the size of the guild. Thus we find that in 
many cases a guild, whose holding has outgrown its mem- 
bership, prefers to curtail its scope and to give place to the 
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formation of another guild by its side, or even to migrate 
to a smaller estate, rather than to increase its own scale of 
production at the price of taking in new “ alien ” members. 
In the second place, the intimacy which is the secret of the 
guild’s strength and vitality, when it is successfully realised, 
is in other cases a source of friction and disruption. 
Dagania B. is an example of the formation of a “ daughter ” 
guild by the side of Dagania, owing to the holding of the 
latter having outgrown its membership. For a considerable 
time this was the only model for workers’ settlements in 
Palestine, but of late it has tended to give way either to the 
small-holding settlement or the second type of co-operative 
guild. 

This second new type consists of a large guild, which 
tries to achieve the nearest approach to a full communal life 
attainable under existing social conditions. It differs from 
the first type in three main respects. 

Firstly, it aims at a large-scale production based on a 
wide co-operation and distribution of labour, its ultimate 
goal being a large and, as far as possible, self-sufficient 
community. It tries to emancipate the Jewish worker from 
the rule of the outside market, the conditions of which are 
determined by the low standard of the primitive Arab 
community, by producing all it can for itself. It therefore 
keeps its membership open, and is ready to increase it as 
the absorbing capacity of the holding increases. 

Secondly, as a logical corollary of the first feature, this 
form of co-operative settlement completely disregards the 
element of personal fitness on the part of the members, 
provided that they are agreed regarding the fundamental 
principles underlying the structure of the guild. 

Thirdly, it has no fixed standard of remuneration for its 
members, but aims at securing a common minimum of 
wants for all by unreservedly pooling its own produce and 
by a wholesale purchase and equal distribution of other 
commodities . Such a guild is known as a “ Labour Legion . ’ ’ 

Ain Harod, in the Valley of Jezreel, is a typical example 
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of this form of co-operative settlement, where a veritable 
swamp has been converted into an area of extremely fertile 
land. The village is complete with a good hospital and 
school, and the first-class doctor receives the same remuner- 
ation as the last-joined labourer. Any profits made by the 
community are devoted to general co-operative improve- 
ment, and year by year the settlement grows and develops. 
The aspirations of the immigrants towards co-operation of 
this kind can well be understood ; it is in harmony with their 
ideal of serving, not for personal gain, but to redeem the 
land for the Jewish people ; it satisfies their^social^needs, 
for agricultural life can be very dull without the incentive 
which comes from group consciousness. It also gives the 
people a stronger hold on life, particularly desirable for 
those who take up farm labour for the first time and who, 
raw and unskilled, need the encouragement of their fellows. 

There are now over a hundred Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments in Palestine, only half of which is cultivable land. 
Most of these are situated in the Plain of Sharon and in the 
Valley of Esdraelon, where the land is fertile and well 
watered, but smaller colonies are also to be found in Galilee, 
in Samaria and in the hills of Judaea. 

It is in the Plain of Esdraelon that the most remarkable 
results have been achieved, and to which Sir Herbert 
Samuel refers in the following terms : 

“ This is a belt of rich, deep soil, which stretches for 
forty miles from the sea at the Bay of Acre eastwards down 
into the Jordan Valley ; it is some nine miles broad, 
between the range of Mount Carmel and the hills of 
Samaria in the south, and the hills of Galilee about Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor in the north. When I first saw it in 1920 
it was a desolation. Four or five small and squalid Arab 
villages, long distances apart from one another, could be 
seen on the summits of low hills here and there. For the 
rest the country was uninhabited. There was not a house, 
not a tree. Along a branch of the Hedjaz railway an occa- 
sional train stopped at deserted stations. A great part of 
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the soil was in the ownership of absentee Syrian landlords. 
The River Kishon, which flows through the valley and the 
many springs which feed it from the hillsides had been 
allowed to form a series of swamps and marshes, and, as a 
consequence, the country was infested with malaria. 
Besides, public security had been so bad under the Turkish 
regime that any settled agriculture was in any case almost 
impossible. 

“By an expenditure of nearly ;^E.900,000 about 51 
square miles of the valley have now been purchased by 
the Jewish National Fund and other organisations ; twenty 
villages have been founded, with a population numbering 
at present about 2600 ; nearly 3000 dunams (about 700 
acres) have been afforested. Twenty schools have been 
opened. There is an agricultural training college for women 
in one village and a hospital in another. All the swamps 
and marshes within the area that has been colonised have 
been drained, and cases of malaria are proportionately rare. 
An active trade in dairy produce has sprung up, mostly 
finding a market, by means of the railway, in Haifa. The 
whole aspect of the valley has been changed. The wooden 
huts of the villages, gradually giving place to red-roofed 
cottages, are dotted along the slopes ; the plantations of 
rapidly growing eucalyptus trees already begin to give a 
new character to the landscape ; in the spring the fields of 
vegetables or of cereals cover many miles of the land, and 
what five years ago was little better than a wilderness is 
being transformed before our eyes into a smiling country- 
side.”^ 

Zionist development in agricultural Palestine is an un- 
doubted achievement of no mean order, but it is not the 
herculean undertaking which many ardent Zionists would 
have us believe. Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South 
Africa can boast of fierce contests with the forces of nature, 
which make Palestine’s little flutter pale into utter insig- 

^ Report of the High Commissioner on the Administration of Pales- 
tine, 1920-35. 
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nificance. Yet large numbers of people are deeply impressed 
by the little whitewashed villages basking in the sunshine 
of the Plain of Esdraelon. Even M. de Jouvenel, French 
High Commissioner for Syria, declared to me one evening 
in Beyrouth that he had gone to Palestine an anti-Zionist 
and had returned a Zionist. Superficially, this obvious 
progress looks very well. Yet, when one begins to ask 
questions of the colonists themselves it soon becomes 
obvious that very few of the settlements are self-supporting 
— ^mainly those which were established many years before 
the Great War. On closer investigation the whole policy 
seems to be economically unsound. 

Immigration is, in most cases, only made possible by 
subsidies from abroad, without which the immigrants 
themselves would be like lost sheep in the wilderness. On 
arrival in Palestine they are, if necessary, subsidised until 
they find work. They are given money to buy tools and 
for other similar purposes. Later they receive loans for 
buildings, livestock and implements, besides being provided 
with land for cultivation. The Jewish immigrant is 
“ spoon-fed ” all along the line. In most of the colonies 
which I have visited I found that the chief object of the 
settlers was merely to supply the wants of themselves and 
their families ; any remnants that were left over could go 
to the market. The likelihood of the Jewish settlers ever 
being in a position to export their produce seems very 
remote. As more land becomes available for cultivation, 
more immigrants will come to the country, with the result 
that most of the produce extracted from the soil will go to 
supply the needs of the immigrants themselves. The 
general policy seems to be to introduce as many immigrants 
as the cultivable land will carry rather than to encourage 
each immigrant to cultivate as much land as he possibly 
can. The land is regarded as for the benefit of the immi- 
grant instead of the inunigrant for the benefit of the land. 
It therefore seems that, if the Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments can become self-supporting, nothing further can be 
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expected of them. At present very few colonies are self- 
supporting, although these particular exceptions are con- 
tinually held up by Zionists in an attempt to refute general 
allegations to the contrary. 

At the present moment Jewish agriculture in Palestine is 
a mere charitable institution, supported by subscribers in 
various parts of the world, for the shelter and part main- 
tenance of persecuted and destitute Jews from the most 
unsettled countries of Europe. That these people, with 
little or no agricultural knowledge or instinct, will ever be 
able to develop the land without outside assistance is 
difficult to anticipate under present conditions. How then 
is the Jewish national home ever going to become an inde- 
pendent concern, without which it can never gain the respect 
of the peoples by which it is surrounded ? The only solu- 
tion seems to be that of carefully restricted immigration, by 
which I mean restriction as to numbers on such a basis as 
to ensure that the cultivable land available is well in excess 
of the average number of workers needed to cultivate a 
given area, so as to encourage every agricultural worker to 
“ pull his full weight.”^ Within certain limits and provided 
that they put forward their best efforts, the smaller the 
proportion of workers on a given area, the greater the sur- 
plus produce for marketing purposes, and the greater the 
return for paying interest on loans and the brighter the 
prospects of financial independence. As the local markets 
are limited and as Palestine cannot be expected to compete 
in the open market, there is all the more reason why there 
should be a definite restriction on immigration. As this 
proposal is intimately bound up with another important 
question I will have occasion to refer to it again later in 
this chapter. 

When Sir Alfred Mond was in Palestine in February, 1925, 
he took exception to my statement that the Jewish agri- 

* At present the average tithe paid by the Jewish colonies is very little 
more than that paid by the Arab cultivators of the soil and about 6o per 
cent of the work is done by Arab labour. 
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cultural settlements were not self-supporting, and pointe* 
out that the principle of subsidies was carried out in al 
settlement schemes in British dominions and colonies 
That is undoubtedly the case, but Australia is a continent 
Canada is half a continent, and vast countries such as thes 
have immense areas capable of exporting further million 
worth of produce for the world market, provided that peopl 
can be found to do the work. The governments of thes 
countries are prepared to subsidise immigrants, because th 
potential wealth of the land enables the immigrants to pa 
interest on their loans and to free themselves from debt i 
a given number of years. Palestine, on the other hand, is 
small country of about 10,000 square miles, smaller eve 
than Holland, and only about half of that area is fit fc 
cultivation at all. The maximum agricultural output ca 
only be very small and competition in the world market 
entirely out of the question. The subsidy of immigran 
in a country like this is merely another name for modifie 
charity. 

There is another point in connection with the Jewis 
immigrants which seems worthy of consideration. T 1 
immigrants of to-day regard the Zionist movement as 
merciful release from persecution and disabilities elsewhe 
and are perfectly satisfied with a simple life on the lar 
without interference. Will the future generations of Je\ 
be satisfied with this, which is all that Palestine has to offei 
It is more than likely that, as the young Jews grow up wi 
a knowledge of agriculture acquired from early youth, th 
will want to apply their knowledge in lands with bett 
prospects. Canada, Australia and the Argentine are paint' 
in gold letters on the map of the young farmer the whc 
world over. By the side of these gigantic granaries aj 
stock-rearing paradises Palestine will appear a poor coi 
parison. 

It may be argued that the Zionist ideal will hold thf 
youths to the ancient land of the Jewish race, but I don 
it. The consummation of Jewish hopes in Palestine is n( 
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a novelty, and like all novelties the veneer is liable to wear 
off. The youths of future generations will not have ex- 
perienced the persecution which their fathers and grand- 
fathers endured. The national home will not be the same 
boon to them. 

That others will come to take their place goes without 
saying, but they will come with the same lack of experience 
as their predecessors, and the population will be an ever- 
changing one. Those who succeed elsewhere will act as 
an encouragement to others to do likewise instead of 
coming to Palestine at all, and the tendency will be for the 
older men and women to support the national home while 
the younger Jews go farming elsewhere. 

Agriculture, when once it finds a following amongst the 
Jewish race, is likely to guide the prospective farmer to 
lands where money can be made. There can never be much 
money in Palestine. In visiting the Jewish colonies I was 
very much struck with the complete absence of the business 
spirit and desire for personal gain. The settlers seemed 
quite content to aim at eventually paying their way without 
any further ambition. I may be mistaken, but I cannot 
believe that any colonisation scheme launched in this spirit 
has ever yet succeeded. 

The Zionists, in their enthusiasm for the success of their 
agricultural schemes in Palestine, give one the impression 
of being carried away into believing that their enterprises 
are economically sound, because they wish them to be so. 
Their ideals seem to prompt them to do things first and look 
for the justification afterwards. Although they would never 
admit it, I cannot help thinking that Zionist idealism is apt 
to become the greatest stumbling-block to the practical 
success of Zionist agriculture. Sir Herbert Samuel, whose 
knowledge of this question is as experienced as it is pro- 
found, hesitates to answer the question as to whether the 
economic basis is sound, with good hope of the enterprise 
proving permanent and extending, or whether it is an 
artificial product, maintained by a well-meaning philan- 
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thropy, doomed to meet the fate of so many idealistic 
schemes of land colonisation.^ It is always rash to prophesy, 
but I venture to suggest that Jewish agriculture in Palestine 
will meet with a certain measure of success on a definitely 
limited scale. I believe that in years to come the National 
Home will still be an integral part of the country, that as 
such it may succeed in paying its way, and that its members 
will be happy cultivators of the soil, content with a small 
return for their labours ; but I can see it enclosed within 
well-defined limits, gradually blending with the other 
elements of the population. I cannot see a continued rush 
of Jews to Palestine, and I think that the feature of the 
National Home will eventually be religious rather than 
commercial. 

^ Report of the High Commissioner on the Administration of Pales- 
tine, 1920-25. 
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ZIONISM AND THE ARAB CASE— (cowftwuei) 

j 4 LTHOUGH the Zionist organisation has chiefly 
/ % concentrated its efforts on the development of 
JL jL, agriculture, industry has made great strides since 
Jewish immigration started. 

Before the war there was very little industry worth 
mentioning in the country, with the exception of the large 
wine cellars in the colonies of Richon-le-Zion and Zichron- 
Jacob, established by Baron de Rothschild of Paris, and 
some soap factories in Nablus and Jaffa. Now new under- 
takings are to be found all over the country, in Safed, 
Bethlehem, Nablus, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tel-Aviv, Haifa and 
Acre. The most important industrial centres are, of course, 
Haifa, Jaffa and Tel-Aviv. 

There has been a marked activity in the building industry, 
which has absorbed a considerable number of Jewish immi- 
grants, and the demand for houses has given a stimulus to 
a number of allied industries. Building stone is being 
quarried by Jewish labour in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem ; a factory has been established in Tel-Aviv for the 
manufacture of silicate bricks and cement asbestos tiles ; 
and a large cement factory has been built at Haifa. Among 
other important enterprises recently established with Jewish 
capital are the Society des Grands Moulins de Palestine, 
which has erected at Haifa a modern flour mill worked by 
mechanical power ; the Shemen Oil Company of Haifa, 
which has been established with a subscribed capital of 
£i 2 $,ooo for the production of olive and other vegetable 
oils by modem mechanical processes ; and the Palestine 
Salt Company, established at Athlit for the production of 
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marine salt by evaporation. Among other industries 
recently introduced or modernised by Jewish enterprise 
are weaving, knitting, watchmaking, and the manufacture 
of candles, carpets, beds, furniture, cardboard, confec- 
tionery, mineral waters and ice. 

Palestine produces no coal, and the problem of its indus- 
trial development is dominated by the problem of power. 
For this reason the utmost importance is attached by those 
trying to push Jewish industry^ to the hydro-electric 
schemes worked out by a Russian Jew, Mr. Pinhas Ruten- 
berg, who shortly after the war made proposals for the 
harnessing of the waters of the River Jordan and its affluents. 
A concession was granted to Mr. Rutenberg by the Palestine 
administration, and it is now being operated by the Palestine 
Electric Corporation, Ltd., which has undertaken to com- 
plete the work within five years. Meanwhile power stations, 
operated by Diesel engines, have been erected at Jaffa, 
Haifa and Tiberias for the supply of electric light and 
power. 

This Rutenberg scheme has been the subject of much 
opposition on various grounds. Mr. Rutenberg’s character 
has been attacked for his conduct as Chief of Police of the 
Kerensky Government in Russia. It has been alleged that 
the scheme would desecrate the Holy Land. The Arabs 
have complained that the concession was given to a Jew 
without being put up to public tender. The concession 
should have been put up to a public tender, and I think 
this is now realised by the British Government, but, what- 
ever may be the grounds for opposition, there is every 
reason to believe that the scheme will be an untold blessing 
to the country by providing power for irrigation and 
industrial purposes. 

Most of the enterprises, which I have mentioned, are 
due to private initiative, but the Zionist organisation and 
other Jewish public bodies have not only helped in several 

The chief object of the Zionists in pushing industry in Palestine is 
to attract as many immigrants as possible to the country. 
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instances to finance them, but have in all cases played 
indirectly an important part in bringing them into existence. 
It is Zionism which has provided the incentive. Jews who 
have invested their capital in Palestine do not want to throw 
their money away, but they have usually been actuated by 
other than purely selfish considerations. If Jewish capital 
is flowing in, it is largely on account of the special appeal 
which Palestine makes to the Jewish imagination. 

The system of subsidy also underlies the industrial 
effort, which creates a most favourable impression on the 
mind of the casual visitor. When, however, it is realised 
that these Jewish industries are importing most of their 
raw material and are really trying to compete with the 
European markets, which they are only enabled to do 
owing to the subsidies, the impression cannot remain so 
favourable.^ Moreover, when it is realised that the workers 
are receiving inflated wages, higher than the economic and 
financial state of the country justifies, owing to the payment 
by the Zionist organisation of the difference between 
normal wages and those demanded by the workers, the 
impression is less favourable still. This policy has suc- 
ceeded in keeping many Jewish workers in the country, 
but it has raised the scale of Arab wages and has substantially 
contributed to the high cost of living in Palestine. 

In the space at my disposal it is impossible to go more 
fully into this most interesting question of Zionist develop- 
ment. It has outstanding merits and it seems to have equally 
outstanding defects. Zionism is the lofty ideal of an ancient 
race, and it is only natural that the enthusiasm of its followers 
should be inclined to carry their desires beyond the bounds 
of wisdom. Many Zionists want to see the introduction of 

* The only hope at present of Palestine producing anything, apart 
from the produce of the land, lies in the proposal to exploit the chemical 
resources of the Dead Sea, which contains one and a half billion tons of 
potassium chloride. This can be extracted from the water by the natural 
process of evaporation and crystallisation. In this project there seems to 
be great possibilities, which may change the whole aspect of Palestine’s 
economic position. 
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large numbers of Jews to Palestine from all parts of Europe, 
many of them almost destitute, quite irrespective of whether 
the country is capable of absorbing them. Indeed there 
have been bitter complaints against the policy of the Pales- 
tine administration in restricting immigration on this basis.^ 
The fact of the matter is that a large proportion of Zionists 
imagine that the Balfour Declaration provides for the con- 
version of Palestine into a national home for the Jews, not 
realising that the Jews are a very small minority for whom a 
national home has been assured. Others do realise that 
the Jews are in the minority, and want to convert this 
minority into a majority by unlimited immigration of an 
indiscriminate nature. 

Certain elements amongst the Palestine Arabs, who 
form the indigenous population of the country, naturally 
resent this immigration of Jews, especially as they are sub- 
sidised from abroad and introduce an element of alleged 
unfair competition. In a previous chapter I tried to give 
some idea of the racial nature of these Arabs. Their political 
nature can be stated on this racial basis. 

The vast majority are the fellaheen, who take no in- 
terest in politics whatsoever. As long as they are left in 
peace to cultivate their land or receive such wages as they 
can live on they are equally content under any government, 
whether it be Turkish, British or German. They are 
utterly indifferent to what goes on outside their own par- 
ticular sphere. These fellaheen constitute the people of 
Palestine, and when this term is used with reference to 
the Arabs it is only to the peasant class that it really applies. 
The town-dwelling Arabs, or Syrians, form an entirely 
different political entity. These are the Effendis, pro- 
fessional men, and traders, who in many cases spend much 
more time and energy on politics than they do on their 
professions or trades. Apart from these, but coming under 
the same political heading, are the old Arab families, 

^ The restriction of immigration was recommended by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission in its Report for 1924. 
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notables and large landowners. From a political stand- 
point the Beduin need not be taken into account. 

It is a wholly mistaken idea to imagine that all the Arabs 
of Palestine are strongly opposed to the Zionist policy. It is 
not the case. Most of the opposition, ever since the intro- 
duction of the British Mandate, has come from the land- 
owners and Effendi class, supported by town-dwelling 
Syrians and represented by the Moslem-Christian Associa- 
tion and its Executive Committee. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that, although the Arab Executive presumes to 
represent the whole Arab population, it represents little 
more than the personal interests of its members. 

The Zionist policy has in fact been a distinct boon to 
the fellaheen, who can now obtain higher wages than 
hitherto and are given greater opportunities of remunerative 
employment. The establishment of the Jewish colonies 
and the development of the country generally has raised 
the standard of life among these simple people, who in 
many cases co-operate well with the Jewish workers. 

Let us now consider the grounds on which the Arab 
Executive base their opposition to Zionism. 

When the Zionist policy was introduced the Arabs were 
led to believe from the utterances of fanatical and visionary 
Zionists that Palestine was about to be subjected to Jewish 
domination, and during the early days of the Mandate the 
general attitude of many of the Jewish immigrants tended 
to confirm this view. The Arab Executive pointed to the 
ambiguous correspondence between Sir Henry MacMahon 
and the Grand Sherif of Mecca, which they alleged guaran- 
teed Arab independence to Palestine ; they pointed to the 
terms of the Mandate, providing that “ The Mandatory 
shall, as far as circumstances permit, encourage local 
autonomy ” ; and they pointed to Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, whereby the mandatory system 
was applied to Palestine as to other countries “ formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire, which have reached a 
stage of development where their existence as independent 
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nations can provisionally be recognised, subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice by a mandatory until 
such time as they are able to stand alone.” On a national 
basis their case is a good one, for the Zionist policy makes 
almost impossible the setting up of a representative national 
government. 

Another ground of complaint is that of Jewish competi- 
tion. The Arabs know that the Jews have more commercial 
ability, more power of organisation and more capacity for 
work than they have. The Jews have done more for 
Palestine in the last five years than the Arabs have done 
since the beginning of the Christian era. This they resent, 
but they make no attempt to improve the position for them- 
selves. They prefer to spend their time composing long- 
winded and, in many cases, senseless memoranda for sub- 
mission to the League of Nations, the High Commissioner, 
the Moslem World, the British Press and the Govern- 
ments of Foreign Powers. Meanwhile, the people of 
Palestine, whom the Arab Executive claims to represent, 
are for the most part better off than they ever were 
before. 

One of the most persistent complaints is that there is an 
undue percentage of Jews in the Government service, but 
little consideration is given to the fact that in many cases 
it is quite impossible to find Arabs with the necessary quali- 
fications. The fact is that the real grounds for complaint 
are, not that there are too many Jewish officials, but that 
many of the Arab Effendis are now deprived of lucrative 
positions which they enjoyed under the Turks. 

The landowners talk of the rise in wages due to Jewish 
immigration, and in this they seem to have cause of com- 
plaint, but they now have an excellent market for their 
land and can always obtain good prices from the Jewish 
National Fund. 

Arab grievances can be divided into two categories, those 
which affect their national status and those which are con- 
nected with their own private interests. In the first case 
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I think the Arabs have reason for complaint. They have 
been robbed of their right to representative government, 
enjoyed by the people of Irak, in order to give place to the 
interests of a race which they heartily dislike. In the second 
place I can see no general grounds for grievance. The 
Zionists have brought money into the country, have 
developed the country and have encouraged trade. Such 
Arabs as care to work should be better off now than ever 
they were ; but those who prefer to devote their time to 
political agitation, in the hope of reviving a system under 
which they can get something for nothing, and in drafting 
their grievances into many-worded memoranda naturally 
remain in the slough of their own despond. 

In viewing the motives underlying all Arab political 
thought it must be remembered that money is the dominat- 
ing element. Nearly all Arab differences of opinion are 
based on some question of “ Massari.” If you listen to 
the many-worded abuses used in an ordinary street fight 
you will almost invariably find that the word “ Massari ” 
is more used than any other. Most murders are committed 
over some question of money. Political agitations are 
organised by individuals with some pecuniary end in view, 
and one is inclined to suspect that this forms one of the 
elements of the Arab Executive’s campaign. 

The Arab Executive Committee, under the presidency 
of Muza Kazim Pasha, has conducted a most consistent 
campaign against the Zionist policy of the British Govern- 
ment, and as far as the national aspect of it goes it seems 
worthy of much sympathy. During the war the British 
Government fostered the hopes of Arab independence in 
order to gain Arab support. In Palestine the hopes of the 
Arabs have been in vain, while they see the fulfilment of 
the allied pledge to the Jews. Is it to be wondered that 
the Arab dislikes the Jew ? 

This aspect of the Arab case has been repeatedly laid 
before the British Government in various ways, but a deaf 
ear has been turned to it. The Government are therefore 
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reversed, yet the Arab Executive still persist in their efforts 
to “ kick against the pricks.” Only last year they asked 
for a national government in which the two communities, 
Arab and Jewish, would be represented in proportion to 
their numbers as they existed before the introduction of 
the Zionist policy. Such a proposal, if carried into eflFect, 
would mean the end of Zionism in Palestine, but this is 
just an example of the kind of suggestions put forward by 
the Arab leaders. 

But, on the whole, Arab opposition to Zionism is on the 
decline, in spite of the Arab Executive’s protestations. 
The people are realising that the disasters which they 
anticipated have not occurred. They no longer live in the 
fear of hundreds of thousands of Jews descending upon 
the shores of Palestine and occupying their lands. Their 
mosques have not been turned into synagogues. They 
have reaped the benefit of the British administration, and 
many thinking Arabs are realising that there will be no 
alteration of policy due to any outside influence. The visit 
of Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, last 
year has also had a somewhat soothing effect, especially his 
statement that the high birth rate amongst the Arabs was 
in itself sufficient safeguard against any question of the 
Jews attaining a majority in the country. In receiving an 
Arab delegation at Government House on the Mount of 
Olives, Mr. Amery informed its members that there could 
be no question of a change in the fundamental policy agreed 
upon and pursued by three successive British Governments. 
“ It ought to be clearly understood,” he said, “ that the 
whole object of the policy of the Palestine Government was 
to promote the welfare of Palestine as a whole, and not of 
one section at the expense of another.” He also took 
occasion to say that there was no reason why there should 
not exist in Palestine an “ Arab National Home ” side by 
side with the “ Jewish National Home.” 

That these influences, together with the appointment 
of a Gentile High Commissioner and a considerable 
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diminution of Arab funds, have substantially reduced Arab 
opposition, is almost beyond question. 

What the Arabs have lost in one way they have gained 
in another. Arab Nationalism in Palestine has sustained a 
severe blow, but the people have gained financially and at 
heart they know it. The Zionist policy is a source of direct 
financial gain to them. In fact I venture to say that, if the 
Jews were to leave Palestine to-morrow, the Arabs would 
be the first to cry out. 

But the position with regard to the Arabs cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. The Balfour Declaration is, in 
itself, a fait accompli, but the situation created by the 
present form of its administration cannot be treated as 
such. The wording of the Declaration is of a very elastic 
nature, which enables the provisions to be carried out to 
the extent and in the manner approved by the Mandatory 
Power and sanctioned by the League of Nations. It is 
therefore possible for the policy to be modified according 
to circumstances, as the situation demands, without in any 
way departing from the general line of action indicated. 
It seems that measures in this direction, as well as sacrifices 
on the part of both Arab and Jew, are necessary in order 
to bring about a more satisfactory position in the country 
as a whole. 

As things are, the Jews persist in their determination to 
introduce as many subsidised immigrants as the land will 
take. The Arabs continue to oppose this with a badly led 
organisation. The country is an Arab country, part of 
which is promised to the Jews by the Balfour Declaration. 
The Jews are steadily increasing in numbers and every day 
are occupying more and more land. What is to be the 
limit of this immigration policy ? To what dimensions is 
the National Home to be permitted to grow ? Until every 
available acre carries its full complement of Jews ? As it is 
expressly stated that the National Home is only to form 
part of the population of Palestine, it is clearly necessary 
that it must be restricted within certain limits. The spirit 
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of uncertainty and of not knowing what they may be called 
upon to face is largely the cause of the Arabs’ erratic and 
obstructionist policy. With no end in view they oppose 
everything. 

If the Jews were fully to understand that their National 
Home was to go so far and no further, and that immi- 
grants could only be received up to a certain number, the 
tendency would, I think, be for the class of settlers gradually 
to improve until eventually settlement in Palestine became 
a privilege extended only to a chosen few. There would 
then be good prospects of the agricultural settlements 
becoming self-supporting and perhaps profitable under- 
takings. In this way the National Home would in time 
become a credit to Palestine and the pride of the Jewish 
race. The Arabs would understand once and for all their 
present and future position in relation to the immigrants, 
who would always remain a constant factor in the country. 

Palestine needs stability. Until this is assured, the dif- 
ferent factions can never settle down to accept any situation. 
When each knows how far it can go and what is going to be 
demanded of it, then they will be more ready to make the 
sacrifices necessary for the peace and prosperity of the land 
as a whole. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BALFOUR VISIT 

J UST as Palestine was beginning to settle down after 
several years of political turmoil, the still glowing 
embers of racial and religious antagonism were stirred 
by the visit of Lord Balfour, who was regarded by the Jews 
as a national hero and by the Arabs as their natural enemy. 
The visit of this eminent British statesman, who was 
regarded as the originator of the Zionist policy, seemed at 
the time very ill-advised, and it was surprising that neither 
Lord Balfour nor the Colonial Office saw it in this li ght. 
Even Sir Herbert Samuel, tht High Commissioner, was 
never consulted as to the advisability of this visit. Fortun- 
ately, as far as Palestine was concerned, there were no un- 
toward incidents, but the system on which Lord Balfour’s 
tour was conducted created a very bad impression through- 
out the country. 

The announcement of the forthcoming arrival in Palestine 
of the signatory of the Balfour Declaration naturally created 
a storm of indignation in the Arab camp, and a resolution 
was passed by the Arab Executive in the following terms ; 

“ The inhabitants of Palestine, who are victims of this 
policy, are withholding the reception otherwise due to 
Lord Balfour. On the day of his arrival the whole country 
will cease work and the people will assemble in places of 
worship for the purpose of prayer and intercession. All 
elected bodies, officially or non-officially recognised, and 
other national bodies and notables will refrain from meeting 
him formally or privately. The authorities in charge of 
the Holy Places and National Institutions will withhold 
permission for him to visit them. The Arabic newspapers 
will have a black edging with English comments on the 
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Balfour Declaration. Political quarters throughout Arabia 
will also take part in the above-mentioned prayers and 
intercessions. The Palestine Government have been 
notified that they alone will be responsible for the conse- 
quences of any authorised Jewish demonstrations of a 
public or other nature.”^ A copy of this resolution was 
telegraphed to Lord Balfour before he left London, 

Although the visit was of an unofficial nature — Lord 
Balfour held no official office at the time — and was at the 
invitation of the Zionist organisation for the opening of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, yet it caused no less 
commotion than an official visit would have done. Certain 
sections of Arab feeling were expressed in the resolution of 
the Arab Executive, while the Jews prepared demonstrations 
of welcome. 

Meanwhile, reports were published in certain sections of 
the London Press to the effect that drastic measures were 
being taken in Jerusalem for the preservation of the peace. 
One report even went so far as to state that machine-gun 
barricades were being erected in the streets and that masses 
of secret police were being drafted into the city. Such 
statements were, for the most part, without foundation. 
The police authorities did not anticipate trouble, but they 
were prepared for any disturbances which might occur. 
One squadron of the 9th Lancers arrived from Ludd, the 
company of British Gendannerie on Mount Scopus were 
reinforced and a detachment of Palestine Gendarmerie 
were brought to Jerusalem. It may be mentioned, however, 
that precautions of this nature are taken every year for the 
Moslem Feast of Nebi Musa and that on this occasion 
the arrangements were merely advanced to cover Lord 
Balfour’s visit. 

The Chief danger seemed to lie in the possibility of ar- 
rogant Jewish demonstrations or in street incidents, which 
in the East may have far-reaching results. The Govern- 
ment, however, wisely decided not to allow any demonstra- 

^ This resolution did not represent the feelings of the Arabs as a 
whole. Most of the fellaheen were quite indifferent. 
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tions at all in mixed areas, and by this means the element 
of danger was reduced to a minimum. The possibility of 
Lord Balfour visiting the Mosque of Omar was also a 
delicate factor in the situation. 

Two days before the arrival of the distinguished visitor 
trouble broke out in the Government Men’s Training Col- 
lege, where the students assembled in the grounds singing 
national songs and creating a general uproar. As they 
refused to disperse when ordered and as their action was 
attracting a large crowd of possible sympathisers, police 
officers addressed them, warning them of the possible 
consequences, and the college was closed. Apart from this 
incident, the situation was perfectly normal. 

On the morning of the 25th March, 1925, Lord Balfour 
arrived at Ludd in a special saloon attached to the ordinary 
passenger train from Kantara (Egypt). He was accom- 
panied by Major the Hon.^ a id Mrs. E. Lascelles, Dr. 
Weizmann, Mr. Sokolov, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hertz, Chief 
Rabbi of London, and Mr. Rappard of the League of 
Nations. Lord Balfour was met by Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
Chief Secretary of the Palestine Administration, and left 
for Government House, Jerusalem, by motor with an armed 
escort of British Gendarmerie. The road from Ludd to 
Jerusalem was patrolled by gendarmerie in motor lorries 
and by mounted men, but the journey was entirely without 
incident, and the party arrived at Government House almost 
before anyone realised that Lord Balfour was in the country. 

There were no Jewish demonstrations of welcome, most 
of the Arab shops were shut and Jerusalem presented a very 
deserted appearance. The strike proclaimed by the Arab 
Executive was effective throughout the whole of Palestine, 
with few exceptions ; mosque services were held in all 
the large towns ; the Arabic newspapers appeared with 
black edging and articles were published in English pro- 
testing against the Zionist policy of the British Mandate. 
Although black flags actually were displayed in certain 
^ Private Secretary to Lord Balfour. 
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quarters of the old city, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that I succeeded in bringing the number up to twelve. 
These were so carefully concealed in by-ways and side 
streets that very few people in Jerusalem were aware of their 
existence. There were no hostile demonstrations of any 
kind, and the fact that the day passed off quietly was due to 
the attitude of dignified protest adopted by the Arabs of 
Palestine, to whom great credit was due. 

On the following morning Lord Balfour motored to 
Richon-le-Zion, one of the older Jewish settlements founded 
by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, and was accorded a most 
enthusiastic reception from the colonists. As his car 
approached Richon it was met by a party of mounted men, 
who escorted the eminent statesman to the centre of the 
town amidst scenes of great animation and rejoicing. The 
houses were gaily beflagged and a dense throng followed 
Lord Balfour wherever he went. 

A short service was held in the synagogue, where blessings 
were invoked on His Majesty the King, Lord Balfour, Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Baron Edmond de Rothschild. The 
party then visited the famous wine cellars and partook of 
refreshments under the beautiful palm trees for which 
Richon is famous. Here Lord Balfour made his first public 
speech in Palestine, in which he stated that the Declara- 
tion bearing his name was not the product of any one indi- 
vidual, but was the deliberate decision of the European and 
American Powers represented in the Treaty of Versailles. 
It was the declared policy of the whole civilised world which 
nothing could reverse. This statement was received with 
wild enthusiasm by the Jews of Richon, many of whom 
seemed to regard the speaker as an almost supernatural 
being. Numerous speeches were made by the Zionist 
leaders, who dwelt rather on the romantic and idealistic 
side of Zionism and seemed to regard the practical side as 
a purely secondary consideration. 

Lord Balfour’s entry into the Jewish town of Tel-Aviv 
was an event not easily forgotten. The town was gay with 
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bunting, the Zionist flag of light blue with crossed triangles 
being in great prominence, and continued cheering greeted 
the procession of cars as it passed through the streets. 
The younger Jews were wild with excitement, while the 
old men could be seen shedding tears of joy. Here, before 
their very eyes, was he who was responsible for the consum- 
mation of their hopes. They had idolised him as a sort of 
demi-god, they had mentioned him in their prayers, they 
had called their children after his name and they had vener- 
ated his very portrait. Now that he was with them in the 
flesh, was it surprising that many were overcome with 
emotion ? 

The aged statesman and ex-Prime Minister of England 
was deeply moved by his welcome from the people for whom 
he had worked. He knew their feelings and he realised 
their temperament . As he stood up in his car to acknowledge 
this demonstration of genuine Tewish gratitude, it was with 
difficulty that he succeeded in puti ing a few words together. 
The pulse of that memorable gathering was one of triumph, 
mingled with profound gratitude, expressed in a spon- 
taneous revelation of the Jewish character such as Gentiles 
seldom see. 

Meanwhile shoals of telegrams were arriving at Govern- 
ment House, Jerusalem, from every conceivable quarter 
in English, Hebrew and Arabic. Some were messages of 
congratulation, others were expressions of protest. The 
Arab sheikhs harangued the people in the mosques on the 
evils of Zionism. In the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem 
one of the notables of the Arab Executive addressed a 
large gathering after midday prayer on the day of Lord 
Balfour’s arrival. The general outline of his oration was as 
follows : 

“ You must believe God, who stated in the Holy Book^ 
that the Jews would be dispersed throughout the world 
and would never reassemble. The Jews will never con- 
fiscate our lands if we unite to boycott them. Lord Balfour 

* The Koran. 
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has arrived as the guest of the Palestine Government, and 
to-day the Jews with their wives and children have turned 
out to welcome him. I feel sad to see that the Moslems and 
Christians have not brought their children to their respective 
Holy Places to pray to God for deliverance from our disas- 
trous position, as children’s prayers are always the most 
fervent. There is only one way to fight the Balfour Declara- 
tion and that is by unity. We will certainly achieve our end 
in spite of Government opposition and Zionist activities. 

“ Quietness is essential during Lord Balfour’s visit, 
and the peace must not be disturbed. You must boycott 
the Jews and you must not sell them land, otherwise this 
mosque will shortly be transformed into a synagogue 
and you will be driven from the country. We are sub- 
mitting a protest to-day to the League of Nations and to 
the governments of all civilised powers, in order to show the 
world that we are still defending our cause and will continue 
to do so until death.” 

A large Arab demonstration was held at Nablus, a purely 
Moslem area, and fanaticism reached a high pitch at Hebron. 
The bazaars throughout the country became the sources of 
the most extravagant and sometimes ludicrous rumours. 
One morning my cook, a Christian Arab woman from 
Bethlehem, came rushing back from the bazaar with a 
story that Lord Balfour had come to rule Palestine as a 
Jewish king. Vast numbers of Arabs firmly believed that 
he was a Jew, and many still believe it. 

Partly in order to dispel this widespread belief, it was 
arranged that on the following Sunday Lord Balfour should 
attend divine service in the Anglican Cathedral, and it was 
suggested that he should read the New Testament lesson. 
So strong, however, was the feeling amongst the Arab choir 
and the boys of St. George’s School,^ who attend service 
in the Cathedral, that the Bishop disapproved of the pro- 
posal and it was allowed to drop. 

Preparations were now well advanced for the ceremony 
* These were mainly the sons of Arab Effendis. 
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of the opening of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus 
on the 1st April, and large numbers of university representa- 
tives were arriving from all parts of the world. Lord and 
Lady Allenby arrived from Egypt ; representatives came 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, London, 
Liverpool, Leeds and Manchester ; from St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh ; from Dublin and 
Belfast ; from the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, 
and the British Museum. The Universities of the Sorbonne, 
Geneva, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Boston, Athens and Cairo 
all sent their delegates. Jews came from Berlin, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Bucharest and Salonika. It was a great day in the 
history of World Jewry, and the thoughts of Jews throughout 
the entire universe were directed to the ceremony about to 
take place on the Mount of Olives. 

As far back as 1901, at the fifth Zionist Congress, a reso- 
lution was passed calling upon the Executive to examine the 
possibilities of founding a Jewish College in Palestine ; it 
was a proposal very dear to Herzl, who endeavoured to 
obtain a concession from the Turkish Government for the 
proposed college. The project, however, had to remain 
little more than a pious wish, although it found support 
in many quarters, and it was not until the meeting of the 
Eleventh Congress in 1913 that the Executive could an- 
nounce that steps were being taken to fulfil the desire of the 
Jewish people to make Palestine the seat of a renewed 
cultural activity. Definite proposals were submitted to the 
Congress and it was announced that several generous gifts 
had been promised towards the foundation. 

In 1914 a committee set up by the Executive entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of a house on Mount 
Scopus, built by the late Sir John Gray Hill, and the 
purchase was just completed, when the outbreak of war 
put a stop to any further progress. 

After the war the next step was taken by the Zionist 
Commission. Included in the terms of reference made by 
the British Government to the Zionist Commission was 
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the laying of the foundation-stone of a Hebrew University, 
which took place in the presence of Lord Allenby and his 
Staff, representatives of the French and Italian contingents 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, the Chief Rabbis of 
Jerusalem, Cairo and Alexandria, the Anglican and Greek 
Bishops, and the Grand Mufti. 

In his speech on this occasion. Dr. Weizmann described 
the task of the Hebrew University as that of forming “ the 
focus of the rehabilitation of Jewish consciousness,” and of 
becoming a “ unifying centre for Jewry’s scattered elements.” 
It was to teach everything that the mind of man embraces 
— ^modern science and the humanities, the languages and 
civilisations of the East and the ancient learning of Israel. 
It was to maintain the highest level of scientific research, 
and at the same time to be accessible to all classes of people 
— ^to the industrial worker and to the farm labourer no less 
than to the ordinary class of Ui iveisity student. 

The site occupies a panoramic position on Mount Scopus. 
To the west lies the city of Jerusalem, while to eastward are 
the beautiful mountains of Moab with the Jordan Valley 
and the Dead Sea in between. The building, which is 
built in semi-classical style, occupies the highest point in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and there arc well laid-out 
grounds covering an area of about 6 acres. The whole 
property, including ordinary land to the extent of some 
40 acres, was bought for the sum of ^21,500. 

The view that one of the main functions of a University 
is the examination of students and the conferring of degrees 
is one that needs no repudiation. It is, however, still 
widely held that the sole function of a University is the 
teaching and training of students for a career, whether 
professional or non-professional. There is no gainsaying 
that this is a very important and valuable side of any such 
institution ; without such training the professions would 
be without qualified practitioners and the professors them- 
selves without successors. It is, however, a mistake to regard 
teaching as the only function of a University. The advance- 
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ment of learning and scientific investigation in general are 
other functions of at least equal importance. Every branch 
of learning, whether it be scientific or humanistic, requires 
the individual, uninterrupted devotion of a few men who 
must be allowed to give their whole time to research. It is 
to these few in every country that the world looks for the 
advancement of knowledge, and it is in these few that the 
intellectual momentum of the world is concentrated. 

It was therefore proposed to open the Hebrew University 
as a research University. Research work, by attaining a high 
scientific standard, it was thought, would confer lustre on 
the institution. It was realised that in many of the new 
Universities in countries like Palestine, which had not 
yet been provided with modern educational institutions, 
there was danger of furnishing quantity at the expense of 
quality — of striving to turn out a certain number of gradu- 
ates rather than at aiming at a high standard of intellectual 
life. In Palestine an intellectual atmosphere had to be 
created. This had to be the work of time, and it was con- 
sidered that this object could best be achieved by placing 
a very high level of scholarship in the forefront of the 
University. 

It was proposed for the moment to concentrate all 
resources of men and money on three research institutes 
and a library. These three institutes were Microbiology, 
Chemistry and Jewish Studies. The library was fortunate 
in obtaining recognition and gifts from many governments, 
including that of France, Italy, Holland, Czecho- Slovakia 
and several other countries, while collections of books 
were received from the British Museum and the New York 
Public Library. 

On the afternoon of the ist April, 1925, Lord Balfour 
opened the Hebrew University in the presence of Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Lord Allenby, Dr. Weizmann, Mr. 
Sokolov and a distinguished assembly of representatives 
of Foreign Governments and Universities, as well as a 
great gathering of nearly six thousand people. 
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Early in the day a continuous stream of motors, gharries 
and omnibuses began to make its way towards Mount 
Scopus. Every vehicle with any wheels at all, which could 
be found in Jerusalem, was on the road. Hawkers and 
sweet-sellers lined all approaches to the University grounds. 
The setting resembled that of a race meeting rather than of 
an academic function. 

By two o’clock most of the people had taken their places 
either in the open-air amphitheatre, where the ceremony 
was held, or on points of vantage overlooking the platform. 
At the appointed time a procession of the most distinguished 
guests entered the amphitheatre, robed in varied forms of 
academic dress. Sir Herbert Samuel and Dr. Weizmann 
were very warmly received, but when Lord Balfour ap- 
peared there was a regular hurricane of applause. Seldom, 
if ever, has anyone had such a reception in Jerusalem. 

The first speaker was a prominent Rabbi, who spoke 
in Hebrew at such length and with such persistence that 
he had to be finally suppressed by force. Even then he 
continued his oration from his chair for a considerable time, 
quite oblivious to the fact that the audience was already 
listening to someone else. 

The High Commissioner’s speech was a brilliant one, but 
all thoughts were concentrated on the central figure of the 
platform. When Lord Balfour rose to deliver his inaugural 
address he received a perfect ovation. The veteran states- 
man was much moved and presented a most dignified 
appearance in his scarlet gown of a Doctor of Laws. His 
address, which lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour, 
was entirely devoted to academic questions and the element 
of politics was entirely suppressed. 

The speaker laid stress on the interesting coincidence that 
the audience which he was addressing were facing the very 
spot where the Children of Israel entered the Promised 
Land, and referred to the site of the University as the point 
from which the Emperor Titus conducted the siege of 
Jerusalem, after which the Jews were driven out of Palestine 
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to be scattered throughout the nations of the world. “ This 
University,” he said, “ was an excellent opportunity of 
concentrating the scattered elements of Jewish genius for 
the benefit of all mankind.” Lord Balfour emphasised the 
difficulties which the University would have to face, with 
special reference to the use of the Hebrew language as a 
medium of instruction. Referring to the greatness of 
Hebrew literature, he pointed out that the Bible was one 
of the most valuable contributions to English literature, 
but that the original Hebrew from which it was translated 
was on a higher literary plane than any representation of it 
in another tongue. “ But,” he continued, “ there was a 
great difference between the Book of Isaiah and Micro- 
biology ; yet, thanks to the work of one single individual,^ 
Hebrew had been made flexible and adaptable to all pur- 
poses, so that it could now be used as a medium of instruc- 
tion in science by its adaption to modern inventions and 
discoveries.” 

Lord Balfour then stated that the Arabs could derive full 
advantage from the University as well as the Jews, with 
whom they had given the first spark of illumination to 
Europe during the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Deafening cheers greeted the close of this memorable 
speech, after which Lord Balfour seemed mentally and 
physically exhausted. This ceremony was an outstanding 
event in the development of Zionism, and one which at- 
tracted world- wide attention. 

The remainder of the visit was devoted to a conducted 
tour through the Jewish centres of interest in Palestine, 
where elaborate arrangements were made to ensure that 
Lord Balfour only saw the best results of the Zionist effort. 
He saw the industrial development in Haifa ; he saw the 
Jewish colonies of Petach-Tikvah and Benjamina in 
the Plain of Sharon ; and he was received in all the most 
advanced settlements of the Plain of Esdraelon. In Galilee 
he visited the pre-war colony of Dagania and the Roths- 
^ The late Elieser Ben Yehuda. 
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child settlement of Roshpinah. Of the Arab side of Palestine 
he saw nothing. In fact his route was so arranged that 
nothing but Zionist achievement should meet his eye. 

Armed guards followed him wherever he went ; mounted 
police patrolled the roads ; and armoured cars were con- 
cealed at all his stopping-places. 

Lord Balfour left Jerusalem by train in the early hours of 
the morning, having slept in the High Conunissioner’s 
coach with an armed guard. A longer railway route to 
Haifa was chosen to avoid motoring through Nablus and 
other Arab towns. Mounted patrols were stationed all 
along the line. On arrival at Haifa the train stopped outside 
the town, as the railway station was in the Arab quarter. 
How was it possible to deny that Zionism was being 
supported by British bayonets ? 

The champion of Zionism made a triumphal progress 
from colony to colony. He saw all that he was intended to 
see and nothing more. I accompanied him wherever he 
went, and it was a painful and pitiful experience to see one 
of England’s most eminent statesmen, an ex-Prime Minister 
and a Knight of the Garter, being so utterly and shamelessly 
deceived as to the real situation in a country under British 
Mandate. Owing to his age, and possibly his failing powers 
of perception. Lord Balfour was induced to believe that 
there really was no Arab question. At Benjamina he said 
that he believed “ that the preposterous suggestion that 
Jews and Arabs cannot live harmoniously together will soon 
be exploded and will not be admitted into rational political 
controversy.” To this he added “ that of all forms of 
misused political ability that of sowing dissension among 
those who should fraternise was the most contemptible and 
injurious.” 

At Balfouria he received a rousing reception. Mounted 
colonists rode out to meet his car, and a number of Beduin 
joined in the procession. At the entrance to the colony 
Lord Balfour was met by the Rabbi with the Scroll of the 
Law, an honour usually reserved for kings and ruling 
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potentates. The usual lengthy speeches in Hebrew were 
made — one was getting rather tired of them by this time — 
and Zionism and its efforts were lauded to the skies. The 
tour was becoming little more than a mutual admiration 
society on the move. 

Lord Balfour persistently stated that there was no reason 
why Jews and Arabs should not live and work in harmony, 
and the Jews made strenuous efforts to demonstrate the 
truth of this statement. At Balfouria it was therefore 
arranged that he should be welcomed by a deputation of 
Arab sheikhs and partake of their customary hospitality. 
Lord Balfour and his party were accordingly invited to 
take coffee in a special tent, where the selected sheikhs were 
assembled in their ceremonial dress. Although this little 
incident was admirably stage-managed, it did not deceive 
the eye of the trained observer. However, it had its effect ; 
it deceived Lord Balfour. 

On the following day at Roshpinah, in Galilee, a similar 
incident was arranged, but this time it is alleged that the 
Arabs in question — ^they did not dispense hospitality — had 
lately been released from Acre Jail. Speaking on this 
occasion, Lord Balfour stated that “ the international policy 
of the Balfour Declaration was a policy of peace and good- 
will ; that quite well-meaning people held the opposite 
view and in doing so accentuated such differences as existed 
and created differences which did not exist. His visit to 
Roshpinah,” he said, “ convinced him that Jews and Arabs 
could live happily together.” In this connection it was a 
curious coincidence that, on my return to Tiberias, I 
overheard on the telephone a police report to the effect 
that, while Lord Balfour was pronouncing these very 
words, the Arabs of Nablus were busy stoning a party 
of Jews on their way to hold the Passover on Mount 
Gerizim. 

Meanwhile there was the greatest indignation in Christian 
circles at the Balfour festivities taking place in Holy Week 
and at Lord Balfour’s attitude in ignoring Palestine Chris- 
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tians altogether. Some even went to the length of expressing 
their feelings that Great Britain, who had expelled the 
Moslem Turk from the Holy Land and had sold it to the 
Jews, was now celebrating the bargain at the very season 
when the Jews committed the greatest crime against 
Christianity. In Nazareth the attitude of the Christians 
was so antagonistic towards Lord Balfour that even Press 
correspondents had difficulty in obtaining accommodation. 

Lord Balfour arrived in Palestine in the company of 
Zionist Jews, he spent his whole time with Zionist Jews, 
and he left after only seeing the best efforts of Zionism. Of 
Arab Palestine he saw nothing, of Arab life he saw nothing, 
and he left the country with an inflated idea of Zionist 
progress and with no insight whatsoever into the burning 
problem of the Arab case. He was rushed through Zionist 
Palestine with armed escorts. He was only allowed to see 
what was good for him and was screened from all that 
might offend. His visit in no way benefited the Zionist 
cause for which it was intended. On the contrary, it was 
the Arabs who derived most profit. A strong tendency 
towards Arab union was produced, the Arabs developed 
renewed vigour and their national sentiment was stimulated 
by the support of their brethren in other Arabic-speaking 
countries. Throughout the whole of Lord Balfour’s visit 
to Palestine the Arabs maintained a most dignified attitude, 
which gained for them the highest respect of the British 
Government, the Palestine Administration, and even the 
Jews. 

But although Lord Balfour had seen a peaceful Palestine, 
he was not destined to see a peaceful Syria. Even before 
he left for Damascus, travellers from Syria reported that a 
general strike was being arranged in Damascus for the day 
of his arrival and that feeling was running very high. The 
American Consul had even gone so far as to discourage 
American citizens from visiting the city, where the atmo- 
sphere was daily becoming more electric. 

Damascus was to be Lord Balfour’s first experience of a 
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town whose population was almost entirely Arab. He 
came from a country where he had been feted wherever he 
went ; where he was perpetually surrounded by thousands 
of admiring Jews ; where he had been received with the 
honours paid to kings. In Damascus he was greeted by an 
angry mob and he narrowly escaped with his life. 

On the day of his arrival the British Consul, having seen 
a large hostile demonstration being organised at the Hedjaz 
railway station, wisely met Lord Balfour with a car at 
Kadem, the last station before Damascus. This saved him 
one unpleasant experience, but the demonstrators were not 
deterred by this means. When the train arrived and they 
saw what had happened a rush was made towards the Hotel 
Victoria, where rooms had been engaged for his party. The 
hotel door was besieged by a howling mob shouting insults 
at Lord Balfour and the Declaration which bears his name. 
Looking down from the ui per windows one could see 
nothing in the street but a sea of red “ tarbooshes.” Stones 
were thrown at the hotel windows, and one inquisitive old 
gentleman was hit on the head. There was more than 
ordinary verbal hostility in this first outburst on the night 
of Lord Balfour’s arrival. There was intense feeling and 
national antagonism behind it all, which was proved by the 
events of the following day. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 9th April, the great 
city of Damascus presented a calm and peaceful appearance. 
Although the world-famous bazaars were shut in protest 
against the Zionist policy of the Balfour Declaration, a 
large cosmopolitan crowd wandered aimlessly about, and 
towards noon people made their way towards the Great 
Mosque to attend the Moslem midday prayer. Nothing 
appeared unusual to the casual observer, except that the 
shutters were on all the shops in the bazaars and the schools 
were closed. 

At about 11.30 a.m. I was received by General Sarrail, 
the High Commissioner, who told me that he had no reason 
to anticipate trouble, but that he had taken the necessary 
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precautions. As I drove back to the hotel I began to think 
that my fears were unfounded, and that perhaps the demon- 
stration of the previous evening was all that had been 
planned. No sooner, however, had I reached the Hotel 
Victoria than a very hostile students’ demonstration took 
place in the Merghi Square, and it was not long before it 
was evident that the crowd intended to make for the hotel 
where Lord Balfour was staying. 

Whenever the demonstrators made a move to cross the 
square and reach the road running along the river bank to 
the hotel, a detachment of mounted Syrian gendarmerie 
charged into them and tried to break up the advancing 
mass. This was too much for the crowd. They quickly 
made use of large piles of stones — ^which always seem to lie 
handy on these occasions — ^and proceeded to pelt the gen- 
darmes as hard as they could. Shower after shower of 
stones was hurled, and the mob rushed forward with con- 
siderable impetus. The gendarmerie were reinforced by 
the police and hand-to-hand fighting took place. 

By this time the situation was assuming alarming pro- 
portions, and the mob was increasing in numbers every 
minute. The hotel was situated about 500 yards along the 
River Barada from the Merghi Square, and could also be 
reached by another street running round the back. Along 
both these lines of approach the attack was launched, and 
it was obvious that it was no question of a mere demon- 
stration. This crisis was the signal for the police and gen- 
darmerie to open fire. This they did, shooting mainly over 
the heads of the insurgents, who continued to pelt them 
with heavy showers of stones. Rifle butts, sticks, batons 
and whips were freely used, and a regular fusillade continued 
for about half an hour. Finally the onrush became so 
strong and determined that it all but succeeded in reaching 
the hotel door ; in fact fighting was going on under the 
balconies of the hotel when a detachment of Spahis galloped 
on to the scene and drove back the mob with drawn swords. 
This was the saving of the situation. Had the arrival of 
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the mounted troops been delayed even by a few minutes 
there is little doubt that the hotel would have been rushed 
and there is no saying where or how the trouble would have 
ended. 

Even as it was the attackers were only dislodged from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the hotel, and it was not 
until 2 p.m., when cavalry and armoured cars forced their 
way into the streets adjoining the Merghi Square that the 
rioting was brought to an end. It was difficult accurately 
to estimate the casualties, but they may be approximately 
put down as about five killed and fifty wounded. Many 
arrests were made. 

It was entirely due to the skilful handling of the situation 
by the French officers that this disturbance did not lead to 
very grave consequences. General Sarrail visited Lord 
Balfour in the course of the afternoon and, although every 
precaution had been taken to place strong guards over the 
hotel, it was considered advisable that the distinguished 
statesman should leave Damascus at the earliest possible 
moment. Within a quarter of an hour of the High Com- 
missioner’s visit Lord Balfour and his party left the city by 
motor with a strong escort. 

The position had become so serious that Lord Balfour 
practically had to flee for his life, and he felt it most acutely. 
Talking to me in the hall of the hotel, he was greatly relieved 
to hear the small number of casualties amongst the French 
troops, and said that if he had had any conception how high 
the feeling was he would never have attempted to visit 
Damascus. He was never informed of the true state of 
affairs, and on those responsible for neglecting this obvious 
duty lies the blame of submitting one of England’s most 
eminent statesmen to the indignities which he suffered in 
the Syrian capital. 

The British Consul in Damascus was never consulted as 
to the advisability of the visit. The only notification he 
received was a telegram en clair asking him to reserve rooms. 
The Palestine police issued a warning to the effect that they 
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were informed that an attempt would be made on Lord 
Balfour’s life. This was communicated by the British 
Consul-General in Beyrouth to the French High Commis- 
sioner, who took no steps to discourage the visit. He 
possibly thought that any move in this direction might be 
regarded as unfriendly in the case of so distinguished a 
personage, but there is more reason to believe that a reluc- 
tance to admit any possibility of disorder under French rule 
prompted his inaction. General Sarrail afterwards had the 
audacity to state that the Balfour incident would act as a 
useful “ safety valve.” That the police warning was not 
communicated to Government House, Jerusalem, is in- 
credible. But it never reached Lord Balfour. There is 
therefore every reason to suspect that the personal desires 
of his entourage outweighed their sense of responsibility. 

Lord Balfour’s departure from Damascus was most 
dramatic. The hotel door was c ’oseiy guarded by gendarmes 
with fixed bayonets. A troop of cavalry was drawn up 
facing the hotel. Aeroplanes circled overhead. The 
High Commissioner sat in his car on the bridge over the 
Barada. Four figures, one that of an old gentleman with 
grey hair and dignified features, hurried to the car which 
awaited them. Several sharp words of command, a hum 
of motor engines and a cloud of dust, and Damascus 
resumed its normal life. 

The greatest secrecy was maintained regarding Lord 
Balfour’s destination. The original plan had been that he 
should go to Baalbek on the way to join his ship at Bey- 
routh. This, however, was abandoned, and on the advice 
of the French authorities the car rushed the party straight 
through to Beyrouth, where they embarked on board the 
Messageries Maritimes ship Sphinx, which was to take 
them to Marseilles three days later. Lord Balfour remained 
on board till the ship sailed, with strong guards posted to 
ensure his safety. 

Although the feeling throughout Syria was largely one 
of hostility to the French Mandate and xenophobia in 
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general, there is little doubt that the people’s explosion on 
this occasion was in sympathy with their fellow-Arabs 
across the frontier. The Representative Council of the 
Great Lebanon submitted a petition to the League of 
Nations through the French High Commissioner and pro- 
tests were sent from Damascus to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in London. A strike, similar to that at Damascus, 
was proclaimed at Homs, Hama and Aleppo, but no dis- 
turbances took place at these centres. In Damascus leaflets 
were issued in the following terms : “ Answer the appeal 
of Arab countries, especially Palestine, for help against 
their enemy Balfour. Strike as a protest against the 
disastrous promise to sell Palestine to the Jews.” 

Damascus was the great anticlimax to Lord Balfour’s 
triumphant progress through Zionist Palestine, His 
“ blinkers ” were removed and he saw, at the risk of his 
life, that Arabs and Jews would have some difficulty in 
working together. If a Jew had dared to appear in the 
streets of Damascus on that memorable 9th of April he 
would have been torn limb from limb. 

Lord Balfour’s visit stirred up animosities which were 
beginning to subside. As a result of what happened in 
Syria, the Arabs in Palestine received great encouragement. 
They felt that they could now rely on the support of those 
in Syria, who were very indirectly affected by the presence 
of the Jews in the country of their next-door neighbour. 
From this they concluded that they could equally rely on 
the co-operation of the people of Irak, Transjordania and 
all other Arab countries. An incentive was given to Arab 
union, and it was a significant feature of the new situation 
that the delegation appointed to meet the Colonial Secretary 
was to be composed of delegates of all parties. 

Arab unity, however, was short-lived. It is contrary to 
the characteristics of the Arabic-speaking peoples. 
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TRANSJORDANIA 

O NE of the most captivating views in the world is 
that from the top of the Mount of Olives, looking 
over the River Jordan to the mountains of Moab 
beyond. It is a panorama of unique splendour and a scene 
of ever-changing lights — ^from a deep hazy blue to a rich 
rosy pink — and the colouring is never the same for five 
consecutive minutes. 

In the late afternoon, towards sunset, there is an inde- 
scribable mystery about these mountains which produces 
an intense longing to explore the land which lies behind 
them. As the shadows flit from hill to hill on the downward 
slope to the valley of the Jordan the lights on the range 
opposite rise and fall from one exquisite colouring to another 
equally beautiful. But the most entrancing sight of all is 
to see the great Eastern moon slowly rise from behind these 
hill-tops. As you sit and watch, with pariah dogs barking 
all around, the mountain sides lit here and there by the 
faint glimmer of Beduin camp-fires, the sky gradually 
becomes brighter until there suddenly appears that first 
speck of brilliant light, which growing in size and grandeur 
finally leaves the horizon to illuminate the whole country- 
side. 

The more you look on the mountains of Moab the more 
you feel that behind them lie interest and romance such as 
you have never met before. This impression is entirely 
justified, for beyond this barrier lies the country of Trans- 
jordania, a land of great natural charm and one crammed 
with antiquities of immense interest. 

Few travellers ever think of crossing the Jordan and 
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exploring the country which lies beyond. They little know 
what they miss. The Roman theatre of Amman, the 
temples and colonnade of Jerash and the marvellous city of 
Petra are amongst the world’s unique treasures, yet com- 
paratively few people have ever seen them. Not only this, 
but the nature and customs of the people are such as to 
carry the traveller back through the centuries and plant 
him in an age about which he reads in the Bible — an age 
belonging to another world from that in which we live. 

When the Jordan is crossed at the Allenby Bridge the 
atmosphere immediately changes. The semi-civilisation of 
Palestine is left behind and the frontier of the Beduin 
country is reached. The eastern side of the Jordan is 
clothed with dense thickets, and about half a mile from the 
river is a line of low, mound-like hills of glaring, dazzling 
white. Every peasant, every man driving a camel or donkey, 
has a gun slung to his back, for the Emir Abdullah^ of 
Transjordania has never tried to break the ancient tradition 
that a free man always carries arms. 

Soon after passing the site of the Emir’s winter camp the 
road ascends through precipitous country. In summer the 
scenery is rugged and barren, but in spring it is a mass of 
beautiful wild flowers. The road, which in many places is 
hewn out of the edge of the rock, winds and mounts through 
valleys thick with oleander bushes and watered by trickling 
streams until a sharp corner is turned, revealing the ancient 
town of Es-Salt, picturesquely situated on the steep slopes 
of a prominent hill. 

The inhabitants of this old-world place seem to have 
nothing special to do. They stroll about in an aimless sort 
of way and their only interest seems to be in passing 
travellers. Here most cars have to stop for water, and are 
instantly surrounded by a crowd of inquisitive spectators, 
all chattering and gesticulating for all they are worth. 

As you proceed on your way towards Amman, the Trans- 
jordan capital, you cannot fail to be impressed by the fertile 
^ Second son of ex-King Hussein of the Hedjaz. 
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nature of the soil, and how little has been done to bring it 
under cultivation. Farming is still carried on in the same 
primitive way as it was in ancient times. The country has 
been at a standstill for centuries, and the ox and the ass 
are still yoked together to pull a rickety wooden plough. 
Everything is primitive in Transjordania, so much so that 
flint and a piece of tow is still the recognised means of 
obtaining a light. The whole surroundings radiate an 
atmosphere of peace. Time is no object, and to-morrow 
is as good as to-day. To be in a hurry is as foreign to the 
nature of the Beduin as to wear a frock-coat and top-hat, 
except when his string of camels or donkeys is threatened 
by an approaching car, then he runs to them as if the devil 
were at his heels. 

Towards sunset the country-side resounds with the 
gentle tinkle of the goat bells as the herdsmen bring in 
their herds to the accompanim< nt of primitive music pro- 
duced on an equally primitive pipe. By the roadside the 
faithful Moslem carefully spreads his carpet on the ground, 
facing the Holy City of Mecca, and bowing over and over 
again, says his prayers to Allah. At night the darkness is 
only disturbed by the camel bells of the passing caravans 
and the inarticulate guttural noises which the drivers make 
to these stately beasts of burden. 

On one occasion I had a bad breakdown on this road 
and had to spend the night in a Beduin camp. 

A Beduin camp is usually pictured as a den of cut-throat 
ruffians, who will knife you for twopence, and certainly 
relieve you of any money or valuables on which they can 
lay hands. These wandering Arabs may be utter scoundrels 
in some ways, but with regard to hospitality they possess 
an exceedingly high code of honour. 

It was on a lonely part of the road, the transport was 
hopelessly broken down and darkness had set in. The 
moon shone brightly, but the only signs of life were the 
faint glimmer of a few Beduin camp fires and the shrill 
note of some night bird, which monotonously sped up and 
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down the valley. There was nothing for it but to rely on 
the hospitality of the Beduin, who were the only human 
beings within reach ; so the black driver, three weary 
travellers (a Circassian, a dark-skinned individual from 
Arabia and myself) plodded their way towards the nearest 
light. As we approached, the light of the camp fire illumin- 
ated the dark, bearded faces of about a dozen Beduin 
squatting in a circle. I had been in many peculiar places, 
but I had never before tried to spend a night in a Beduin 
camp. 

As we approached, a big, solemn-looking warrior came 
forward to meet us. He was armed to the teeth with rifle, 
ammimition and a large knife in his belt. He saw at once 
that we were travellers and beckoned us to follow him. 

From the moment we entered that camp everything was 
done to make us comfortable. It was crude and it was 
primitive, but the manners of these Beduin hosts were 
perfect in their natural simplicity. The best seats, rough 
as they were, they offered to the guests. Cigarettes and 
coffee were handed round, and any food they had was 
brought out. Any service they could render was con- 
sidered as a privilege, and we were waited on at every 
turn. We were never allowed to light our own cigarettes. 
After supper the Beduin felt it their duty to entertain us, 
which they did by singing Arabic songs and playing their 
primitive pipes. Then, as the fire died low and sleep began 
to creep over the members of the little circle, mats were 
laid on the ground and we “ dropped off ” to the distant 
howl of jackals and the occasional tinkle of a camel bell. 

At dawn everyone was up and doing, and tea was served, 
flavoured with mint. The Beduin helped in repairing the 
transport and saw us on our way with the usual Oriental 
ceremony. To offer baksheesh would have been an insult. 

Midway between Es-Salt and Amman you suddenly find 
yourself in a land of Circassians, who live in and around 
the picturesque village of Suweilih. These are Moslem 
immigrants from the Caucasus who came to Transjordania 
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after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. Wearing their fur 
caps and long boots, which are usually associated with the 
Russian moujik, these Circassians are in appearance a great 
contrast to the Beduin by whom they are surrounded on all 
sides. Their clean, whitewashed houses with flat roofs and 
open verandahs give a touch of Europe to the otherwise 
Eastern landscape. 

From Suweilih the journey is over a high plateau until a 
sudden descent leads into the narrow little streets and silks 
of Amman, one of the finest ruined cities east of Jordan. 

In ancient times Amman was known as Rabbath Ammon, 
the Ammonite capital, which was besieged and taken by 
Joab. The city was rebuilt later by Ptolemy II, who 
renamed it Philadelphia, and it became a flourishing centre 
of the Decapolis, or ten cities, which were a strong political 
influence in the days of Herod the Great. Until very 
recently the Transjordan capitil consisted of simple, flat- 
roofed houses with narrow, crooked streets. The shops 
were small and primitive, and contained the most odd 
assortment of goods that could be imagined. Saddlebags, 
boots, saucepans, whips, vegetables, fruit and baked cakes, 
all mixed up in glorious confusion, were displayed to attract 
the passer-by. The streets were thronged with people, 
horses, camels and donkeys, jostling against each other in 
their endeavour to get along the narrow thoroughfare. The 
inhabitants — ^Beduin, Circassians, Syrians and negroes — 
strolled about in a lazy. Oriental fashion. Most of them 
were armed ^ either with rifles of different army patterns or 
with knives of varying design and workmanship. Some 
carried long scimitars with silver hilts, while others had 
short ornamented daggers stuck in their belts. Men 
mounted on well-bred Arab horses jogged along, followed 
by those on the backs of diminutive donkeys. Now, a 
transformation is taking place, and modern improvements 
are depriving the town of much of its primitive charm. 

In the centre of the town, where the roads meet, a crowd 
^ The carrying of arms in Amman has recently been stopped. 
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is always gathered. Here horses are watered at the fountain, 
men of business shout and haggle over their deals, shepherds 
join the jostling, chattering throng accompanied by their 
flocks, Moslem women trip past, thickly veiled and clothed 
in black, camels come and go, and an occasional Ford rattles 
by with much horn-blowing and a general scuffle to make 
way. Dogs are everywhere, from the graceful Selugi to 
the pariah hound which barks incessantly all night at 
nothing. These mongrels slink about the gutters, picking 
up what they can find, and are the regular scavengers of 
the town. 

Through Amman flows a pleasant, refreshing stream, 
softly shaded by poplars and willows as well as by masses of 
fruit trees, and in the midst of all are stately monuments of 
the great Roman Empire. Small pieces of Roman archi- 
tecture are to be seen sandwiched in amongst the gimcrack 
shanties of the silks, but the masterpieces are the theatre, 
built to seat 4000 people, and the remains of the “ Street 
of Columns.” The theatre is in an excellent state of 
preservation, but little of the “ Street of Columns ” now 
remains, though what still stands is a striking example of 
Roman work. There are many other Roman buildings 
both in and near Amman, as well as those of ancient Arab 
architecture. The whole district contains a veritable mine 
of archaeological wealth. 

Just east of the town stands the new palace of His High- 
ness the Emir Abdullah, situated on a hill overlooking the 
valley. When I visited His Highness about a year ago I 
found him sitting on the verandah in Arab costume admiring 
the view and quite alone, except for the two sentries with 
fixed bayonets who guarded the door. After welcoming me 
he sent for his private secretary, who acted as interpreter, 
and we sat down to a talk about Arab affairs in general. 
The dress of the Emir and his secretary were in striking 
contrast. While His Highness wore flowing Arab robes, 
with a gold dagger in his belt, his secretary was clad in a 
frock-coat, grey flannel trousers and sand-shoes. 
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The Emir talked a good deal about the Arabs being a 
united race, and said that an Arab living in New York was 
just as interested in the general welfare of his race as one 
who dwelt in Damascus or Jerusalem. The ideal of Arab 
unity made a strong appeal to him as to many other Eastern 
idealists, but what His Highness, like the others, failed to 
realise was the fundamental fact that the word “ Arab ” 
and the word “ unity ” can scarcely be used in the same 
sentence. The terms “ Arab unity,” ” Syrian unity ” and 
” Pan-Islam ” are pleasant idealisms to discuss over hubble- 
bubbles and cups of coffee, but in reality they are without 
substance and are contrary to the psychology of the peoples 
concerned. As we sat on the verandah of the palace, 
drinking our coffee, the Emir approached the sore subject 
of the failure of the British Government to intervene in the 
war between his father. King Hussein of the Hedjaz, and 
Ibn Saoud, the Sultan of Nej i. At this time the Sherifian 
troops were suffering heavily and the outlook for the 
Sherifan House was daily getting worse. Severe fighting 
was going on round Mecca, and it was feared that the 
Hedjaz would be unable to hold out much longer. It was 
therefore natural that the Arabs of that country should 
look to Great Britain, whom they had helped to defeat the 
Turks, and it was not without great disappointment that 
they received the news of British neutrality. 

On another occasion, before the Emir moved into his 
palace and was still living in a camp, I had the honour of 
dining with him. It was a strange experience. The guests 
were received in the usual royal fashion and dinner was 
served in a large marquee. Contrary to the usual Arab 
custom there was a table, and we were not expected to sit 
on the ground and eat with our hands. The table was, in 
fact, arranged in the ordinary European way, and round it 
sat the Emir’s personal entourage, the Prime Minister, 
several Arab notables and the British guests. The uniforms 
worn by the aide-de-camps rather resembled those of a 
musical comedy, and were completely eclipsed by the 
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gorgeous apparel of the black slaves from Mecca, who 
waited on us. The dignified demeanour of these great 
dark-skinned men, dressed in white robes and armed with 
silver scimitars, was most impressive. Countless courses 
were provided, and the quantity which one was expected 
to eat was prodigious. Cold water was the only liquid 
refreshment obtainable. 

Conversation was somewhat curtailed owing to the 
difficulties of language, but my next-door neighbour, the 
Hedjaz Foreign Minister, succeeded in confiding to me that 
he was really in hiding and did not want anyone to know 
that he was in Amman. I thought his methods of secrecy 
peculiar. After dinner the function came to a sudden ter- 
mination and the assembly dispersed, the Arabs to gloat 
over the pleasures of the table and the Europeans to prepare 
for varying degrees of indigestion. But all this is a 
diversion. 

Another centre of great archaeological interest in this 
little-known country is Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, which 
lies to the north of Suweilih and a few hours’ motor drive 
from Amman. The ruins at Jerash are marvellous examples 
of Roman architecture, of which the most outstanding is 
the Forum, near the South Gate, consisting of a semi- 
circle of fifty-six Ionic columns, while stretching up to the 
North Gate are the remains of a Colonnade originally 
composed of at least five hundred columns. 

Most important are the recent excavations and discoveries 
at Jerash. Here stands a Graeco-Roman theatre which, 
although one of the most perfect of its kind, has hitherto 
been to a great extent concealed by masses of rubbish and 
debris. Now, however, thanks to the unceasing labours of 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, the task of 
clearing this has partly been achieved and important dis- 
coveries have been made. In July, 1925, Mr. G. Horsfield 
who is now in charge of the conservation of the historic 
monuments at Jerash, was testing the foundations of the 
proscenium of the theatre when he came upon a podium at 
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the back of the stage, which was apparently intact, with 
fourteen monolithic columns standing complete in position. 
Three stage doors and vaulted main entrances from both 
wings to the stage and orchestra were also discovered as 
well as many statues and inscriptions. The whole now 
constitutes a most complete classical theatre, whose capacity, 
not counting the seats on the orchestra floor, must have 
been approximately five thousand people. In November 
clearance for conservation disclosed the main entrance of 
the Great Temple and the grand stairway leading up from 
the Via Principalis, while in the Nympha;um a water foun- 
tain and a large round tank were found with sculptures 
and votive inscriptions. Mr. Horsfield’s examination of 
the main colonnade, with a view to underpinning the falling 
columns, has disclosed the fact that the whole of the Via 
Principalis lies intact below the debris, including road 
pavement, raised footpaths and indications of a continuous 
covered way alongside, with stairways, fountains and other 
architectural features at intervals. When all the debris is 
cleared it is anticipated that the Via Principalis at Jerash 
will vie with similar features at Timegad and Pompeii. 

But most astonishing of all is the ancient city of Petra, ^ 
a unique wonder of the world. In former times this flourish- 
ing centre of Eastern splendour stood near the point of 
intersection of the great caravan routes from Palmyra, Gaza, 
Egypt and the Persian Gulf, four days’ journey from the 
Mediterranean and five from the Red Sea. Now it is miles 
from nowhere, and can only be reached on horseback with 
a strong armed escort. There is no accommodation except 
in the tombs of the dead. 

The city is entered down a dark and narrow gorge, in 
places only ten feet wide, which is nothing more than a 
great split in the huge sandstone rocks. It is like wandering 
along some mysterious passage to Aladdin’s cave, until the 
path suddenly ends in a mass of temples, tombs and theatres 
of exquisite architecture. There, right out in the “ blue ” 
^ Petra was rediscovered in 1812. 
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and in the wildest aspect of nature is a treasure-house of 
the most delicate masterpieces of Greece and Rome. 
Perfect columns with Corinthian capitals support the richly 
carved roofs. Fafades and doorways of exquisite design 
stand desolate in the wilderness. The architecture of kings 
is used to provide shelter for a few wandering Beduin. 

But the most remarkable thing of all is that these tombs 
and temples were hewn out of the solid rock, which has the 
most peculiar deep pink colouring. Instead of being built 
up like ordinary buildings, they were hewn downwards 
from the ground level. Almost completely surrounding 
the city are rose-coloured mountain walls, divided into 
groups by great gaping cracks and lined with rock-cut tombs 
in the form of towers. 

Yet the startling beauty of Petra is by no means confined 
to the magnificence of the buildings. Nature has supplied 
it with a stately setting, and she gi' es it the finishing touch, 
which lights it up into a wild scene of crimson grandeur. 
As the sun sets the pink colouring changes to a mysterious 
crimson tinged with misty blue. The whole city looks just 
as if it were on fire, with the stately pillars and fine carvings 
showing dimly through the red-hot glow, until as darkness 
falls the fire gradually dies down and the city sinks under 
the pall of night. 

Owing to the difficulties of transit few people have been 
able to make the journey to Petra, but steps are being taken 
by the ubiquitous Thomas Cook and the Transjordan 
Government to open up the route for tourists, who will soon 
go by rail to Maan and motor to Wadi Musa, which is 
within easy riding distance of the famous ruins. 



CHAPTER VIII 


TRANSJORDANIA--(co«fwMe<;) 

A T the end of the war Transjordania was within 
/ % the administrative area entrusted to the Emir 
^ JL. Feisal, whose capital was at Damascus, but when 
the Emir left Syria after his conflict with the French 
authorities this little country was left politically deserted. 
The frontier between the two mandatory areas, as agreed 
between Great Britain and France, cut it off from Syria, 
but no authority had been exercised from Palestine. Since 
Transjordan was a part of the area in which the British 
Government had promised in 1915 to recognise and support 
the independence of the Arabs, the establishment of a 
direct British administration was not possible. Nor was 
the British Government prepared to send troops to maintain 
an administration. 

In August, 1920, Sir Herbert Samuel proceeded to 
Amman and held a meeting with the leading inhabitants. 
As no centralised government was at that time possible, he 
took steps to establish Local Councils in the three districts 
of Ajlun, Balqa and Kerak, which assumed the adminis- 
tration of affairs with the assistance of a few British officers 
sent from Palestine for the purpose. 

A few months later His Highness the Emir Abdullah 
arrived in Transjordania from the Hedjaz with a small 
force, which he intended to use against the French in Syria. 
Fortunately, Mr. Churchill, the Colonial Secretary, was in 
Palestine at the time and seized the opportunity of inviting 
the Emir to a conference in Jerusalem, with the result that 
an agreement was reached, under which the Mandatory 
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Power recognised him, for a period, as administrator of 
Transjordan, with the condition that any action hostile to 
Syria must be abandoned. In 1922 the Emir visited 
London, the arrangement was confirmed, and in April, 
1923, Sir Herbert Samuel made the following announce- 
ment at Amman : — 

“ Subject to the approval of the League of Nations, His 
Majesty’s Government will recognise the existence of an 
independent Government in Transjordan under the rule 
of His Highness the Emir Abdullah, provided that such 
Government is constitutional and places His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in a position to fulfil its international 
obligations in respect of the territory by means of an 
agreement to be concluded between the two Govern- 
ments.” 

In pursuance of this policy an annex to the Mandate for 
Palestine was presented to the C-ouncil of the League of 
Nations in September, 1922, and approved by them, 
making it clear that the Articles relating to the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home did not apply to Transjordan. 
Otherwise Transjordan is under British mandate on the 
same terms as Palestine. 

The territory is now governed by the Emir Abdullah 
through a small Council of Ministers, and the Mandatory 
Power is represented by the Chief British Representative, 
assisted by two British officers acting under the direction 
of the High Commissioner for Palestine. When the Emir 
arrived in I’ransjordan the three administrative districts 
were brought under a central government, and governors 
were appointed to the districts, which were also sub- 
divided into a number of smaller governorates. Most of 
the officials appointed were men who had occupied similar 
positions under the regime of the Emir Feisal, which sub- 
sequently was the cause of much misunderstanding with 
the French in Syria. ^ 

Public security is maintained by a local force, known as 
1 Vide pp. 193, 274. 
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the Arab Legion,^ under a British commanding officer and 
a British second-in-command, while the Royal Air Force 
has at Amman an aerodrome, a flight of machines and 
a section of armoured cars. There is also an aero- 
drome at Ziza, about 20 miles south of Amman, which 
is used as a landing-ground on the Cairo-Baghdad air 
route. 

In August, 1924, the Air Force was called upon to repel 
a serious raid by the Wahabis from Nejd, who advanced 
with considerable forces to attack Transjordan and its 
capital. Their prompt action, under Group Captain 
MacEwen, saved what might have developed into a very 
serious situation and inflicted on the raiders a severe defeat 
with heavy losses. 

On the 14th August the peaceful hills and dales which 
surround Amman were suddenly transformed into a scene 
of bloodshed and strife. Early in the morning a R.A.F. 
lorry was proceeding from Amman to Ziza with petrol for 
the Cairo-Baghdad Air Mail when it was stopped on the 
road by some Beduin who informed the driver that a force 
of Wahabis was advancing on Amman. The lorry at once 
returned to the aerodrome, and the driver reported the 
matter to the commanding officer. An air reconnaissance 
was at once sent out, and the observer had no difficulty in 
recognising the nationality of the advancing hordes. These 
warlike men of the desert had trekked northwards from the 
plateau in the centre of Arabia, known as the Nejd, a journey 
which must have taken them at least forty days. For the 
most part they were mounted on camels and carried the 
green and white banners of their tribes. 

In their advance the Wahabis swarmed into the villages 
and slaughtered as many Transjordan tribesmen as they 
could find. Coming in the very early hours of the morning 
they caught most of the people in their beds. In one small 

‘ Owing to the reorganisation of the defence forces in Palestine and 
Transjordania, the personnel of the Arab Legion has been distnbuted 
between the Transjordan Frontier Force and the Transjordan Police. 
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village, which I visited, they had cut the throats of thirty- 
three people, and all that remained were three men, one 
woman and two children. 

The first resistance they encountered was but slight, 
namely, men of the Beni Sakhr tribe who cleared off with 
considerable rapidity. At about 9 a.m., however, three 
aeroplanes left the Amman aerodrome and attacked the 
Wahabis with bombs and machine-guns, supported about 
half an hour later by three armoured cars. A sharp en- 
counter ensued, and the stillness of the Transjordan land- 
scape was broken by the crash of bombs and the crackle of 
rifle fire. The Wahabis shot at the aeroplanes with their 
rifles, but only succeeded in inflicting one slight casualty. 
The power of modern weapons was soon too much for the 
enemy, and their attack was quickly broken, the assailants 
retiring east of the railway line at Zi2a. The invaders 
were then pursued in a running f ght by the armoured cars 
until about 1 1 .30 a.m., when the action had to be broken off 
owing to shortage of ammunition. 

A second flight of bombing machines left Amman a little 
before ii a.m. and attacked the enemy east of Meshetta, 
shortly after the armoured cars had given up the pursuit, 
and a further flight, which left Amman at 2.30 p.m., located 
and attacked the retreating Wahabis 40 miles from Amman 
and fleeing in an easterly direction. After that the men from 
the Nejd faded away into the desert. Their retreat east- 
ward proved to be a most disastrous operation, for sub- 
sequent reconnaissance, both by air and by means of Beduin 
scouts, showed that the whole country from Kaf as far as 
Jauf was literally strewn with corpses. Hundreds of men 
and animals must have died for want of water, while many 
hundreds perished in the fighting. Eight banners were 
captured by the Air Force, besides a large quantity of arms, 
while the men of the Beni Sakhr tribe returned loaded with 
loot. It was in fact not until the time for looting the dead 
arrived that the Beni Sakhr tribe really became a potential 
force at all, but this part of the operation they carried out 
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with great thoroughness, loading up their camels with 
every article of any value they could find. One of 
the tribe took ^E.iooo in notes off the dead body of 
a Damascus merchant, who had been slaughtered at 
K^stel. 

Undoubtedly, the object of the raid was to increase the 
Wahabi territory and revenue, and as tents and carpets 
were found amongst their baggage, the raiders evidently 
came intending to stay. Their leaders are reported to have 
told them that it was a religious war and that no mercy 
was to be shown to the Transjordan tribesmen, but that 
British troops were to be spared ! 

The Wahabis are perhaps best described as a Puritan 
sect of Islam. Their teaching differs very considerably 
from the orthodox Moslem doctrine. They reject Ijma, or 
the agreement of later interpreters ; they offer no prayers 
to prophet, wali or saint, nor visit their tombs for that 
purpose ; they say that Mohammed is not yet an inter- 
cessor, although he will be so at the last day. They forbid 
women to visit the graves of the dead, and they allow only 
four festivals : Fitr, Azha, ’Ashura and Lailat El Mobarek. 
They do not celebrate Mohammed’s birth. They use their 
knuckles for prayer counting instead of beads, and they 
strictly forbid the use of silk, gold, silver, ornaments, 
tobacco, music, opium and every luxury of the Orient, 
except perfume and women. They condemn minarets, 
tombstones and everything that was not in use during the 
first years of Islam. An example of their beliefs with 
regard to the wearing of silk assumed a concrete form during 
the Wahabi advance through Transjordan. In one of the 
villages they came upon a wedding party and, finding the 
bride all dressed up in silks and ornaments, they proceeded 
to strip her and chase her across the desert in the costume 
in which she was born. 

The Wahabis are sworn enemies of the Hashimite House, 
and refused to acknowledge King Hussein as Khalif. They 
were therefore a constant source of danger to the frontiers 
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of the Hedjaz, Transjordan and Irak. An agreements 
however, has since been made between the British Govern- 
ment and Ibn Saoud, the Sultan of Nejd, with regard to 
the Irak and Transjordan frontiers, which it is hoped will 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 

The main feature of Transjordan politics is that of in- 
trigue, and personal interests are a dominating factor. 
There is a general feeling against the Emir in Amman on the 
grounds that he has appointed foreigners to administer the 
country, and that these ministers work for their own ends 
and waste the funds collected by taxation. Rikabi Pasha,** 
the Prime MiJ^ister, is considered the chief offender. But, 
as things are, Transjordania cannot supply a competent 
administration, and it is therefore necessary to import 
officials from outside. Rikabi Pasha is accused of every 
conceivable enormity and violent attacks are made against 
him in the local Press, but ou investigation it is usually 
found that at the bottom of the agitation lies either some 
personal feud or financial grievance. Every political move 
has some deep-laid intrigue behind it, and superficial 
negotiation bears little relationship to the real objective 
underlying it all. 

Unfortunately, the relations between the Emir and his 
Premier are not as cordial as they might be, mainly for 
financial reasons, and there is little doubt that but for British 
support Rikabi Pasha would have been replaced long ago. 
Unpalatable as his policy may be to an Oriental prince, who 
wants money to spend, it has been accompanied by a con- 
siderable measure of success, thanks to British advice. 

^ The Bahra Agreement, signed on the ist November, 1925, by Sir 
Gilbert Clayton, representing the British Government, and Ibn Saoud, 
the Sultan of Nejd, definitely defined the boundaries between Irak and 
Nejd and settled certain frontier questions in the interests of peace. 

A similar Agreement, known as the Hadda Agreement, was signed on 
the 2nd November, 1925, with regard to Transjordan and Nejd. 

* A Syrian, who was formerly a Major-General in the Turkish Army 
and at one time held high positions in Baghdad under the Ottoman 
Empire. 
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Ever since Colonel Cox took over the duties of Chief 
British Representative in April, 1924, Transjordania has 
shown slow but steady signs of improvement in all direc- 
tions. In some directions the change has been very marked. 
Formerly, the communications were very bad and the roads 
— if they could be called roads at all — ^were merely rough 
stony tracks entirely without surface and in some places 
exceedingly dangerous. Now, extensive repairs and road 
construction are being carried out by the Public Works 
Department, which will be a great benefit to the country in 
opening up the way for tourists. Not long ago it was quite 
impossible to take a car to Jerash, and the only method of 
getting there was either by horse or donkey. Now the road 
is fit for motor traffic, except during the rains in winter, and 
Jerash is within easy distance of Amman. A road has 
also been built from Maan, on the railway, to Wadi Musa, 
which brings Petra within the area of modern transit. In 
Amman itself great changes have taken place. Building 
has been very active and the streets and suks have been 
widened. Several new Government buildings have been 
constructed, and work is now in progress for the making 
of a main avenue through the town. An hotel has been 
opened at Amman, and hostels have been set up at Maan 
and Jerash for the accommodation of tourists and travellers. 

The financial position is steadily improving, and the 
administration of justice is now on a much better footing. 
The native officials are beginning to realise that underhand 
methods, bribery and embezzlement do not pay in the end, 
and that, sooner or later, the day of discovery must come. 

Public security has much improved and raiding over the 
Syrian frontier is now of rare occurrence. Brigandage has 
practically disappeared. This factor in the situation is one 
of the greatest importance to Transjordania, possessing as 
it does the attractions of a tourist area. The country abounds 
in historic monuments of the first order, situated in the 
most beautiful surroundings ; but hitherto want of com- 
munications, transport and accommodation has precluded 
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the visitor to the Near East from exploring the wonders of 
this region. Now, however, the opening up of the country 
for tourists is receiving the whole-hearted support of the 
British authorities as a means of increasing the revenue of 
the country, and soon the gates of Transjordan will be opened 
to the outside world. 

No account of this country beyond the Jordan would be 
in any way complete without some reference to the Hedjaz 
railway, which runs right through from north to south, 
and is probably the only religious railway in the world. 
Over its narrow-gauge single line multitudes of pilgrims 
have travelled on their way to Mecca and masses of Turkish 
troops have passed to fight the Emir Feisal’s army in Arabia. 
During the war this line played a prominent part in the 
campaign of the Arab army under the guidance of Colonel 
Lawrence, and there is no saying what the future may have 
in store for it. 

The idea of building the Hedjaz railway germinated in 
the mind of Izzet Pasha El A’abed of Damascus, Second 
Secretary to H.M. Sultan Abdul Hamid II of Turkey, who 
was greatly attracted by the brilliant prospect of rendering 
a unique service to the Moslem world by facilitating the 
pilgrimages to the holy territory of the Hedjaz, which had 
hitherto been undertaken by means of camels with much 
risk, expense and loss of time. The new scheme held out 
the prospect of bringing the holy places of Islam within easy 
reach of all classes of true believers, and thus of creating 
a strong feeling of gratitude and attachment towards the 
ruling house of Turkey, the Kaliphs of Beni Osman. 

As the Sultan was also fully alive to the advantages of 
establishing an efficient means of transport with the Hedjaz 
and making it an integral part of the Turkish Empire, he 
sanctioned the enterprise in 1897, and ordered its execution 
forthwith. The necessary funds were raised by subscrip- 
tions, which were most liberally given by all Moslem 
nations, and by the imposition of the Hedjaz Stamp Duty, 
which in the year 1910 alone produced no less than 
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.270,000. The first contribution towards the fund was 
made by the Sultan himself and amounted to ;£T.20o,ooo, 
which was used for the purchase of rails, which bore the 
inscription “ Of the bounty of Our Lord Commander 
of the Faithful, Abdul Hamid Khan, may his victory 
prevail.” A military force of six battalions of infantry, 
consisting of both skilled and unskilled labour, was raised 
to help in the construction of the railway, and the work was 
carried out under the control of the Hamadieh-Hedjaz 
Railway Board, with Kazim Pasha as President. 

The work was started at Mezerib, the terminal station of 
the D.H.P.^ line and situated in the Hauran district, 90 
kilometres from Damascus, and the line was laid in the 
direction of Deraa, where it was planned to branch north- 
wards in the direction of Damascus and southwards to 
Amman, Maan and Medina. The Hedjaz Railway Board 
contracted through the D.H.P. for the purchase of loco- 
motives and rolling stock, but it very soon became apparent 
that the cost of transport was too great and that it was 
essential that a line should be constructed to the port of 
Haifa. In 1902 the line was completed and put into opera- 
tion from Damascus to Amman, and in 1904 it had reached 
as far as Maan, while the line to Haifa was opened in the 
same year. Medina was reached in 1907. 

Large numbers of pilgrims came from all parts of the 
world to perform the Holy Pilgrimage, and from 1907 till 
1910 the line flourished and prospered. By 1913 the Hedjaz 
railway had reached a highly satisfactory state of organisa- 
tion. A tri-weekly passenger and bi-weekly goods service, 
as well as a weekly express service with dining and sleeping 
cars, were run from Damascus and Haifa to Medina, and 
the latter journey was performed in forty-eight hours. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914 the railway was taken 
over by the Turkish Ministry of War, and all plans for ex- 
tensions had to be put aside to give place to military trans- 
port requirements. At the termination of hostilities the 
^ A French company known as “ Damas, Hama, Prolongements.” 
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scene was changed, and the Turks were replaced by Allied 
troops. The Hedjaz railway had suffered extensive damage, 
and the acceptance of the British Mandate for Palestine 
and Transjordan necessitated the repair of such portions 
of the line as fell within the areas of these countries. The 
Haifa -Deraa section offered no great difficulty, as Lord 
Allenby’s advance had been so rapid that the Turks had 
no time seriously to damage the line ; but the section passing 
through Transjordan and south thereof required very con- 
siderable repair, as the British forces from the north and 
the Emir Feisal’s army from the south had blown up most 
of the bridges and vital parts of the railway system. In 
September, 1921, the Palestine Railways started to open 
up and operate the section to Maan. The first through 
train ran about two months later, and a regular weekly 
service was inaugurated. 

From the ist April, 1922, the Transjordan and Hedjaz 
sections were separated from the supervision of the Palestine 
railways, and were worked as a separate undertaking with 
a view ultimately of opening up the continuation through 
to Medina. From this point the repair of the southern 
section was begun under the direction of the Emir Ali, 
son of King Hussein of the Hedjaz. The first through train 
to Medina ran in June, 1923, carrying out repairs on its 
way. I cannot state with accuracy how long it took to per- 
form this particular journey, but I do know that last year, 
1925, a train took forty-eight days to travel from Medina to 
Maan, a distance of about 500 miles ! 

It is intended that for the present all profits of this 
railway should go towards the improvement of the line and 
the purchase of more rolling stock, for it is considerably 
hampered by the fact that the very limited rolling stock 
in running order is in the possession of three different 
administrations. In addition to the working arrangement 
with the Palestine railways, the sections from Damascus 
to Deraa and from Deraa to El Hammeh are controlled and 
worked by the French, who have the large engine sheds and 
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workshops at Damascus, the old headquarters of the adminis- 
tration. At present the sections administered by the 
Palestine railways are being worked with success and profit, 
and it is anticipated that in the near future the section of the 
line running through Transjordan will also come under 
Palestine control. 

It is expected that the Moslems of India, who far out- 
number their brethren in other parts of the world, will use 
the railway much more in the future than they did in pre- 
war days. The opening up of the route via Basra and Bagh- 
dad by rail and motor-car places the Hedjaz line, with its 
connections to Medina and Jerusalem, much more within 
their reach. There is therefore, I believe, every intention 
of improving the caravan route between Maan and Akaba 
and of starting a motor service between these two points. 
This, together with regular steamer sailings between Akaba 
and Jeddah, should make the combined rail and steamer 
service a popular one for pilgrims. They will be able to 
break their journey at Amman, where it is intended to open 
a comfortable pilgrim hostel, and those who wish to visit 
Jerusalem or attend the Feast of Nebi Musa will be able to 
do so without much difficulty. 

From the point of view of goods traffic a future seems to 
lie in the resources of the Dead Sea.^ If the projects, now 
under consideration, materialise and the working of the 
Dead Sea chemicals creates a large export trade in potash, 
there is a possibility that the Hedjaz railway may link up 
the Dead Sea with the Gulf of Akaba and create a trade 
route to India and the Far East, independent of the Suez 
Canal with its heavy dues. Should the agricultural wealth 
of Transjordan be exploited, the railway is waiting to carry 
the produce to Haifa or Damascus ; but as yet there are 
no signs of any development in this direction. The country 
is backward — ^intensely backward — and very poor. The 
Arabs by themselves are incapable of turning the soil to 
any appreciable use. Transjordan is closed to the Jews. 

^ Vide p. 74 footnote. 
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Who is going to turn to account the thousands of acres of 
fertile land within the frontiers of Transjordan ? There 
seems but one policy. Encourage visitors in the form of 
tourists. Let people see for themselves what the country 
has to offer, and some may see an opportunity. The labour 
is there, but it needs direction. There seems no reason why 
systematic agriculture with Arab labour should not be 
successful, provided that it is undertaken by the right 
people. 

The future of this little country is bound up with agri- 
culture, the gift of Nature, and with historic monuments, 
the gift of Man. If good use is made of Man’s contribution, 
there is very reason to hope that this will be a means of 
finding those who will gather the fruits of the earth. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FRENCH IN SYRIA 

B efore the war, the name, Syria, was applied to the 
general Ottoman area between Anatolia on the north 
and Arabia on the south, and it usually included 
Palestine and some territory east of the Jordan. The term 
was one of loose application. Since the Peace Conference, 
however, Syria has been defined as the portion of Asiatic 
Turkey which has been placed under French Mandate, 
and is bordered by the Mediterranean, by Palestine, by 
Transjordania, by Irak and by the new Turkey. The area 
of the country is about 60,000 square miles, roughly about 
the same as that of England and Wales. 

In ancient times heavy-laden caravans brought mer- 
chandise from Baghdad, Persia and India to the desert cities 
of Damascus and Aleppo for shipment from the Phoenician 
ports of Tyre and Sidon. Now passengers and goods are 
dashed across the desert by the Overland Mail in coimection 
with luxurious liners sailing out of Beyrouth. 

Besides being a country with important historical associa- 
tions, which are duly expressed in its wealth of ancient 
monuments, Syria is a country of great natural beauty 
with a variety of mountain, coast and plain. 

There is the picturesque and romantic seaboard with its 
compact towns nestling into little bays, washed by the 
deep blue sea and sparkling foam. In Beyrouth there is 
a tinge of French gaiety amongst the never-changing 
Eastern ways. There are the ancient ports of Tyre and 
Sidon, whose glory and prosperity are only traceable by 
a few pieces of battered stonework. At one time Tyre was 
the greatest city of Phoenicia ; it was captured by the 
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Crusaders, surrendered by the Franks and destroyed by 
the Moslems. Now all that remains is a little, broken-down 
seaport on a promontory stretching far out to sea. Sidon 
has shared the same fate and has little more to show than 
an ancient necropolis, composed of grottoes of various 
designs and periods. North of Beyrouth, Tripoli is an 
admirable example of the mediaeval town, which is a feature 
of the Syrian coast. Many of the streets are vaulted and 
roughly cobbled, and the houses are those of many centuries 
ago. These towns have seen little change since the days 
of the Crusades, and the customs of the people carry one 
back to the beginning of the Christian era. When visiting 
these old-world places it almost seems as if time had sud- 
denly overreached itself and had shot back two thousand 
years. In the extreme north is the beautiful bay of 
Alexandretta with its rugged mountain setting, and in 
the distance the jagged peaks of the Taurus to west- 
ward. 

There are the mountains of the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the fertile plain of the Bakaa in between and 
with snow-capped Hermon towering over all. There is 
the Hauran, famed for its harvests, and the rich plain of 
Aleppo, with its curious villages of houses shaped like 
haystacks. Away to the south lie the mountains of the 
Jebel-Druse, separated from the Lebanon by the lava 
plain of the Leja, and to eastward the great spaces of 
the desert. 

Few countries have cities as ancient as Damascus or as 
oriental as Aleppo. Few countries are the proud possessors 
of monuments like Baalbek and Palmyra. 

As Syria is essentially a country of religious communities, 
of which there are at least twenty-nine, it seems advisable 
to group the population under headings of religion rather 
than those of nationality. 

The religious commvmities are grouped under four main 
headings as follows 

^ La Syrie. Dr. George Samn^. Paris. 1921, 
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Moslems. i. Sunni Rite. 

2. Shiah Rite. 

Metwalis. 

Circassians. 

Turkomans. 

Kurds. 

Persians. 

Christians. i. Catholics. (Acknowledging the Pope.) 
Maronites. 

Melkites. 

Armenian Uniate. 

Syrian Uniate. 

Chaldean Uniate. 

Latins. 

2. Non-Catholics. 

Orthodox. 

Armenians. 

Jacobites. 

Nestorians. 

Other Protestants. (3 communities.) 

Jews. i. Israelites. 

2. Samaritans. 

PosT-IsLAMic I. Druses. 

Doctrines. 2. Nosairis. 

3. Ismailis. 

4. Yezidis. 

5. Bahais. 

The above gives some idea of the religious complexity 
of Syria. Most of the Moslems are of the Sunni Rite ; 
the Maronites of the Lebanon form the largest Christian 
conomunity ; and the most important of the Post-Islamic 
doctrines is that of the Druses, who inhabit the Jebel- 
Druse, certain groups of villages round Damascus and some 
parts of the Lebanon. The greater part of the Lebanon is 
Christian, while Syria is almost entirely Moslem. 
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Agriculture is the staple industry of the country, which 
has great possibilities in this direction, but owing to the 
exactions of the Turkish tax-collector and the antiquated 
methods of cultivating the land little agricultural progress 
has been made. The ignorant fellaheen cannot be blamed 
for ploughing the soil with rickety, wooden implements 
and of reaping the harvest with sickles, when they know no 
other methods and have never even heard of modem 
machines. Yet the land is fertile and in some places ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

Cereals are one of the chief resources of Syria. Wheat, 
barley, maize and rye are grown everywhere to some extent, 
but particularly in the plains of the Bekaa and the Hauran, 
the latter of which is calculated, even under primitive con- 
ditions, to yield as much as 1 50,000 tons of maize and 200,000 
tons of oats. Other cereals, such as sesamum, lentils and 
beans, are also grown extensively, besides considerable 
quantities of lucerne for feeding purposes ; and in the oasis 
of Damascus, in the swamps and even in the desert (for 
during the wet season the desert is relatively fertile) there is 
regular cultivation of hemp and alfa-grass. 

The plains and the sea coast are specially suited for the 
cultivation of vegetables and fmit trees. Artichokes, 
asparagus, French beams, vegetable marrow, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, carrots, radishes, cucumbers and melons all 
do well, while the fruit grown in these districts includes 
oranges, lemons, figs, dates, bananas, almonds, apricots, 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums and many other 
varieties. The vine, which is grown on the coast and in 
other well-exposed places, bears a good quality of grape, and 
quite good wine is made in many districts. Unfortunately 
the “ Vin d’Or ” of the Lebanon is unsuitable for export, 
and is one of these wines which can only be used in the 
country where it is made. 

In former days Syria was covered with woodlands, but like 
most parts of the Ottoman Empire it has suffered from the 
improvident felling of trees. Consequently the Lebanon is 
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now very bare, robbed as it is of its famous cedars and of the 
greater part of its other trees. The beautiful walnut trees, 
which used to be a source of wealth to the country, are 
also disappearing, but the olives still remain and continue 
to produce large quantities of olive oil. The wealth of the 
Lebanon, however, now rests in its scenery and mountain 
air, which every summer attract large numbers of families 
to the numerous resorts scattered over the mountain-sides. 
They come from the stifling heat of the Nile Valley and 
from the torrid flats of Mesopotamia to be refreshed by the 
cool, invigorating air and to rest their eyes on scenes of 
mountain grandeur. 

Horse-breeding is carried on with success, and the 
Arab horse of the Beduin is one of the chief sources of 
income to these nomads. In Damascus the horses are a 
pleasure to look at, but few seem to find their way out of the 
country. Camels, mules and donkeys are also bred in large 
numbers as beasts of burden, and in many parts they form 
the only means of transport. 

There has never been much attempt to set up industries 
in Syria apart from those confined to certain large towns, 
and the only products of the country are therefore raw 
materials. The unfortunate cultivator sells his products 
at low prices to the European, who in a very short space of 
time resells them in the form of goods at an enormously 
increased price, and the Syrian is almost entirely dependent 
on the foreigner for the main necessities of life. Damascus 
exports brasswork and inlaid furniture of Oriental design, 
as well as silks and filigree work. Antioch produces Oriental 
silks. Silk is woven for the embellishment of other materials 
at Homs, Hama, Damascus and Aleppo. Half the popula- 
tion of Homs is employed on this work. But this orna- 
mental trade is comparatively small, and the fact remains 
that the people get little benefit from the products which 
they export. While in Palestine industries have been set 
up for the manufacture of imported raw materials, which 
the country cannot produce, in Syria the raw materials have 
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to be sent abroad to be manufactured and are in some cases 
rebought by the original producers. 

Now let us consider how the French introduced them- 
selves into Syria. 

For a long time the French have had a very considerable 
influence in the Lebanon, and since the statute of 1861 
guaranteeing Lebanese autonomy France has been steadily 
increasing that influence, which was in its nature both 
cultural and material. By means of schools the French 
language was introduced into the country ; hospitals, 
orphanages, colleges and seminaries were maintained by 
the different religious orders ; the mission field was 
exploited to the full extent ; and French culture became 
paramount among the Maronites. In other parts of Syria 
eflPorts were also made by the usual channel of religion to 
establish centres of French cultural thought, but it was 
only in the Lebanon that it took much foothold. 

Practically all the railways throughout the whole of 
Syria were operated by French companies ; roads were 
built by the Societe francaise d' entreprises dans VEmpire 
ottoman ; ships of the Messageries Maritimes served the 
chief ports ; concessions were granted to French enter- 
prises at Tripoli and Beyrouth ; and French companies 
were active throughout the country generally. 

To this must be added the armed intervention of the 
French Army in i860 to protect the Maronites from 
massacre by the Druses and Moslems. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
Lebanon is only a small part of Syria, and that, as far as 
the rest of Syria was concerned, the armed intervention of 
the French in i860 greatly counterbalanced any efforts in 
other directions and gave birth to a bitter hatred for France 
on the part of the Moslems and Druses. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that, while French influence is strong 
in the Lebanon, it is detested elsewhere in Syria. Religious 
antagonism exists to a marked degree, and in no case so 
acutely as between the Moslems and Druses on the one 
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hand and the Maronites on the other. It therefore becomes 
obvious that France’s claims to Syria, on the expulsion of 
the Turks, was based solely on her previous relationship 
with and influence in the Lebanon. 

In order fully to grasp the circumstances under which 
the French Mandate was assigned to France it is necessary 
to go back to the year 1915 and follow the relationships 
between Great Britain, France and the Arabs as result of 
the British understanding with the Grand Sherif of Mecca^ 
and the subsequent Sykes-Picot Agreement.* 

During the year 1915 Great Britain obtained the support 
of the Sherif of Mecca against the Turks. The Sherif was 
already secretly hostile to the Young Turk regime and had 
refused to support the “ Holy War,” decreed by the Sultan 
as Kaliph of Islam. He had already large ambitions for 
himself, his family and the independence of the Arab race ; 
and he looked forward to the creation of an Arab State, or 
a Confederation of Arab States embracing the Arab peoples 
of Ottoman Syria, Mesopotamia and the greater part of 
Arabia, with himself as Sovereign over all. The under- 
taking with the Sherif was arrived at in a series of letters 
which passed between him and Sir Henry MacMahon, then 
High Commissioner for Egypt, and it pledged Great Britain 
to certain lines of policy with reference to the Arabs. 

While undertaking to support the ideal of Arab inde- 
pendence, Great Britain excluded from its operation the 
Turkish vilayet of Adana, containing the towns of Alex- 
andretta, Adana and Mersina, and the Syrian districts lying 
west of the line Aleppo-Hama-Homs-Damascus, on the 
grounds that they contained a non- Arab population and that 
in these areas France had special claims. Subject to these 
reservations and to the Sherif of Mecca making an effective 
rising against the Turks, Great Britain pledged herself to 
liberate the Arab population from Turkish rule and to 
establish, not necessarily over the whole area, an inde- 
pendent Arab State. France subsequently joined in this 
^ See Appendix III. * See Appendix IV. 
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guarantee, and important results were expected from an 
Arab rising led by the Sherif of Mecca, Warden of the 
Holy Places of Islam, not only in a military sense but rather 
more on account of its effect upon Moslems throughout 
the world and of the prestige of the Sultan-Kaliph at 
Constantinople. There is little doubt that the rising was 
most helpful to the allied cause. 

Although France concurred and gave her support to the 
projected rising, she viewed with distrust and anxiety the 
prospect of far-reaching military successes being achieved 
by the Arabs themselves, so when the rising seemed likely 
to take place she pressed demands upon Great Britain for 
an Agreement regarding Asiatic Turkey. She desired 
execution of a provision in the Constantinople Agreement, 
which required the definition of Anglo-French rights in 
these regions by agreement between Great Britain, France 
and Russia, or, in other words, she wanted to obtain from 
Great Britain a binding and definite recognition of French 
ambitions in Syria and Cilicia. The French Government 
pressed these demands with much energy, and perhaps 
there were good reasons for the urgency displayed. The 
Arab leaders made no secret of their hostility to France’s 
pretensions in Syria, and they knew that Great Britain was 
favourably inclined to the policy of unifying the Arab race, 
to which France was uncompromisingly hostile. They 
saw clearly that there was no harmony between Arab and 
French aspirations in Syria. 

Honour demanded that previous British undertakings 
to the Sherif of Mecca and the Arabs should be duly 
fulfilled. It was at the same time very necessary to main- 
tain concord and unity of effort between the chief European 
Allies and -what was more difficult still — between European 
Allies and Arab Allies. It was also essential to harmonise 
the territorial ambitions of France and Russia with the 
vital interests of Great Britain, not only in the Ottoman 
hinterland of the Persian Gulf, but also in the international 
waterway formed by the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
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The clash of interests produced a situation which called 
for some definite understanding to relieve the increasing 
tension, and the British and French Governments therefore 
respectively appointed the late Sir Mark Sykes and M. 
Georges Picot to prepare terms of settlement as far as was 
possible under the circumstances. The result of their 
deliberations was the Sykes-Picot Agreement, which merely 
represented such compromises as could be arrived at at the 
time between almost constantly conflicting interests. Such 
as it was, the Agreement was submitted to the Czarist 
Government of Russia, which recognised, subject to certain 
restrictions, the arrangement made between Great Britain 
and France. There is little doubt that France’s claims in 
Syria now received more support than they would have 
done were it not for the desperate struggle in which she 
was engaged at this particular time in the region of Verdun. 
Being a secret Agreement, the knowledge of its terms, and 
even of its very existence, was at the time withheld both 
from the Italian Government and the Sherif of Mecca, but 
as soon as the Bolsheviks came into power in Russia the 
details were published in a Secret Memorandum of the 
Russian Foreign Office, dated the 6th March, 1917. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement exercised a strong influence 
on subsequent events in the regions to which it applied, 
although the Bolsheviks repudiated the provision concern- 
ing Russia, but the disclosure of its existence and terms 
had certain disturbing effects. Although the Agreement 
provided a working arrangement between Great Britain 
and France and went far to easing the temporary friction 
between these Powers, it excluded the territorial and 
economic aspirations of Italy in Asiatic Turkey, it strained 
the loyalty of the Sherif of Mecca towards the Allied 
Powers and it stimulated Arab hostility against the French. 
The admission of France to Syria, even as a Mandatory 
Power, has placed the Arab peoples under the control of 
two separate foreign powers, and has been a great blow to 
their hopes of Arab unity. In fact, so disgusted was King 
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Hussein of the Hedjaz (the Sherif of Mecca) at the Allied 
attitude towards the Arab question that he forbade his 
representative in Paris to sign the Treaty of Sevres which, 
with certain variations,^ was based on the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement. 

^ The more important of these variations were : 

1. That Ottoman territory assigned to Russia remained Turkish ; 
and that the greater part of the vilayet of Adana, assigned to France, 
likewise remained under Turkish sovereignty. 

2. That, in place of annexation, the system of mandates was adopted 
by the Peace Conference for the Arab areas in occupation by France and 
Great Britain ; and that these two Powers were invited to become the 
Mandatories. 

3. That Palestine, instead of being placed under international control, 
was made a separate mandated area under Great Britain as mandatory, 
with special provision for the creation of a National Home for the Jews. 

4. That, by arrangement between Great Britain and France, the Mosul 
district was transferred from the Frencl: area of the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment to the British area. 



CHAPTER X 


THE FRENCH IN SYKlh— {continued) 

W HEN French influence was finally introduced 
into Syria the situation was, to say the least 
of it, peculiar. France was taking over a 
country which had been conquered almost entirely by 
British arms ; a country in which she was heartily disliked 
by the greater part of the population and where an Arab 
Government had already been set up in Damascus under 
the Emir Feisal. France anticipated in Syria nothing less 
than complete annexation, and in the mandatory system she 
was grievously disappointed. The Syrians wanted inde- 
pendence, and they too were disappointed. All foreign 
influence they disliked, but most of all that of France. 
The Moslems had evil memories of i860 ; the people 
realised that French occupation was the death-blow to their 
independence ; they saw in France a country with a low 
currency which was unpalatable to their mercenary minds ; 
and they regarded France as an interloper, who had con- 
tributed little to their delivery from the Turks. If they 
had to accept a mandate they preferred the control of Great 
Britain or the United States ; the former on account of their 
recent military action, her Imperial wealth and her support 
of Arab independence ; the latter because of the money 
which they anticipated would come rolling into the country. 

Yet France persistently deluded herself with the false 
notion that the majority of the inhabitants of Syria regarded 
France with love and longed for French protection, whereas 
in point of fact the idea of a French mandate was the least 
acceptable proposal that could possibly have been made to 
the people of Syria. 
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It is unnecessary to go into all the disputes which took 
place between the British and French Governments over 
the question of Syria, but the political sequence of events 
for a time consisted mainly of a triangular struggle of con- 
flicting interests. On one side there was the Emir Feisal, 
who was endeavouring to strengthen and consolidate his 
position ; on another side there was French hostility to the 
Sherifian movement in the country, and later to the Emir 
Feisal himself ; and on a third side there were British 
endeavours to honour the undertakings to the Arabs and 
to the French. 

A most unsatisfactory and unfortunate state of affairs 
continued until the autumn of 1919 when Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Clemenceau reached a provisional agreement, 
which was approved by the Supreme Council. In outline 
it provided that, until the Peace Treaty with Turkey was 
concluded, French troops should replace British garrisons 
in Syria, but it also provided that the area reserved by the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement for an independent Arab State — 
the area east of and including the cities of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama and Aleppo — should be occupied by Arab troops 
and not French. It was intended, however, that this Arab 
State should look to France alone for support and advice. 

It is significant that this particular area, which was 
excluded from French occupation under the agreement, 
was approximately the very area which was committed to 
Arab rule under the British Military Occupation. It was 
under Lord Allenby’s supreme control, but the adminis- 
tration was Arab, and Arab troops formed the greater part 
of the force of occupation, although British troops were 
quartered in the four principal cities. This region had in 
fact been set apart and placed under the Emir Feisal by 
the deliberate purpose of the British Government in pre- 
paration for the future Arab State and in fulfilment of 
British pledges to the Arabs. Hence the British reservation 
withholding the whole of this area from French occupation 
after the withdrawal of British troops from Syria, and the 
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provision that the southern portion, now known as Trans- 
jordania, should remain under British control with an Arab 
administration. 

While this provisional arrangement between Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau had the qualities of fulfilling 
British undertakings to France and British pledges to the 
Sherif of Mecca, its weakness lay in the obvious intention 
of France to put her own interpretation on promises, actual 
or implied, which the Allies had given to the Arabs. France 
aimed at annexation, and when she discovered to her dis- 
gust that this was not within her reach she tried to exploit 
the situation to her best interests. And so it happened that 
shortly after the arrival of General Gouraud, as first French 
High Commissioner, the situation became such that the 
French found themselves compelled to occupy Damascus 
and Aleppo, and to expel Feisal from Syrian territory. 

Meanwhile the French were also occupied with serious 
hostilities in Cilicia with the Nationalist Turks, who had 
compelled them to retire from the Sandjak of Marash with 
severe losses, and were threatening Adana and the Cilician 
plain. It was therefore not until sufficient troops could be 
spared from this northern front that General Gouraud 
could carry out the French designs on the region set aside 
for an Arab State. 

From the foregoing summary of the outstanding features 
of the arrival of the French in Syria it will be clearly seen 
that, as a Mandatory Power, France started her career in 
the Middle East with the heaviest odds against her. She 
then shortly proceeded to increase these odds by concluding 
the Angora Agreement with the Turkish Government, by 
which she not only restored Cilicia to Turkey and evacuated 
the province, but surrendered 9000 square miles of Syrian 
territory entrusted to her by the Supreme Council. France 
actually abandoned the line laid down by the Treaty of 
Sevres as the frontier between Turkey and territory man- 
dated to France, and substituted a new line. In this way 
France settled her bill with the Turks, who showed no 
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signs of acquiescing in loss of territory in Cilicia, however 
resigned they might be to surrendering the more strictly 
Arab countries. The French Government also cherished 
Eastern ambitions, which embraced the succession by France 
to the political influence and economic advantage in Turkey 
held by Germany in 1914 ; and Turkish hostility to France 
was not conducive to the success of these designs. Also, 
the French people had become critical and somewhat 
agitated at the increasing cost in money and lives required 
to maintain the French position in Cilicia and Syria. 

Although the action of the French Government in con- 
cluding the Angora Agreement is subject to criticism, it 
cannot be argued that it was illegal. The Treaty of Sevres, 
on which these matters depended, had not yet been ratified, 
and was therefore non-existent as a binding instrument ; 
nor had the Mandate for Syria been issued by the League 
of Nations. It is also difficult to argue that the Allied 
pledges to free the Arabs from Turkish rule were prejudiced, 
as the territory surrendered possessed no preponderating 
Arab element. But one thing is certain, France’s prestige 
was reduced to a still lower level than before, and her heavy 
burden of difficulties was still further increased for her 
successful execution of the Syrian Mandate. 

When the French took over the Mandate one of their 
first measures was to divide the country into separate 
states and to adopt the principle of divide et impera. The 
Lebanon was regarded as a political entity separate from the 
rest of Syria, and, in order to enlarge this area of strong 
French influence. General Gouraud proceeded to create 
the Greater Lebanon by adding to the original state the 
plain of the Bekaa and other territories with a large Moslem 
population. He also announced the decision of the French 
Government that henceforward no inhabitant of the 
Lebanon would be allowed to emigrate, the intention 
evidently being to prevent any diminution in the volume 
of Lebanese sympathy towards French ambitions in Syria. 
As, however, this measure was calculated to prejudice the 
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quality of that sympathy, this strange ordinance was sub- 
sequently allowed to drop. The fact was that the French 
administration regarded the Lebanon as an integral part 
of France and allotted it a place by the side of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunis. 

The rest of Syria was divided into the three states of 
Damascus, Aleppo and the Alaouites, while special arrange- 
ments were reserved for the Jebel Druse ^ and the district 
of Alexandretta,^ which presented special problems with 
a view to their administration. 

A French Governor was appointed in the Lebanon and 
an Administrative Council, nominated by the High Com- 
missioner, was vested in advisory powers. In the States 
of Damascus and Aleppo Syrians were appointed as 
governors, and each had an Administrative Council. But 
in all three States, although Syrians or Lebanese nominally 
formed the ministries, all the responsible positions were 
held by men specially selected by the French for their 
sympathy towards France. French advisers were attached 
to practically every department of these local administra- 
tions, and the system of government was so arranged that 

^ Under an Agreement, dated the 4th March, 1921, the Druses 
recognised the French Mandate, and were promised a national govern- 
ment with full administrative autonomy. There was to be a Druse 
Governor and an elected Administrative Council, but the Mandatory 
Power reserved the exclusive right of rendering advice and assistance. 
The independence of the Jebel Druse was formerly proclaimed on the 
5 th April, 1922. 

^ Under the Franco-Turkish Agreement of October, 1921, it was 
provided that “ a special administrative regime shall be established in the 
district of Alexandretta. The Turkish inhabitants of this district shall 
enjoy every facility for their cultural development. The Turkish language 
shall have official recognition.’" 

This district was therefore given a certain measure of autonomy, and 
was afterwards known as the “ Autonomous Sandjak of Alexandretta.” 
Although included in the State of Aleppo, this district was regarded as a 
separate unit, and under the Syrian Federation bore the same relationship 
to the State of Syria as it formerly did to the State of Aleppo. 

This Autonomous Sandjak ” now has its own Rrepesentative Council. 
(May, 1926.) 
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the control of affairs was almost entirely in the hands of the 
High Commissioner’s delegates. Owing to a general state 
^ of unrest in the Alaouites and the necessary imposition of 
a regime much akin to martial law, that territory remained 
more or less isolated until normal conditions were restored. 
It then took its place with the other Syrian States of 
Damascus and Aleppo. 

The first step towards the granting of representative 
institutions was taken in 1922, when General Gouraud set 
up a Representative Council for the Greater Lebanon ; 
but the powers of this body were so restricted that the 
High Commissioner still remained the ruling influence. 
Legislation could only be initiated by the Governor, a 
French nominee. There were only two short sessions in 
the year, and during the interval, a very long one, the High 
Commissioner could legislate by decree. 

In Syria the next move was the establishment of a Syrian 
Federation. The division of the country into separate 
states had not been successful. The French found that it 
incurred needless expense and complicated the machinery 
of government. The Syrians, especially in Damascus, 
found it a hindrance to trade. 

In June, 1922, a decree was issued providing for the pro- 
visional federation of the “ autonomous ” States of Syria, 
but excluding the Lebanon, and it was decided that the 
Federal Council should consist of five members from each 
of the States of Damascus, Aleppo and the Alaouites, with 
the President of the Council as President of the Federation. 
The Council was to sit alternately at Damascus and Aleppo, 
one year in each city. The members were in the first case 
to be nominated by the Governors of the States, but it was 
intended that they should eventually be appointed by the 
Representative Councils, as soon as these were set up in 
the individual states. The Federal Council was granted 
the exclusive right of legislation on definite questions affect- 
ing the common interests of the Federated States, and the 
executive power was vested in the President of the Federa- 
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tion who was elected by the Council. To assist him in his 
task were two elected Vice-Presidents and the Directors of 
the Federal Departments of Finance, Public Works and 
Civil Administration, all of whom were Syrians. Each 
department, however, had a French adviser, and it was 
expressly provided that no decision of the President of the 
Federation could be carried into execution without the 
sanction of the High Commissioner. 

The Presidency was conferred upon Subki Bey Barakat, 
a Turk from Antioch, the Directorship of Finance upon 
Mohammed Bey Ali el-Abd, late of the Turkish Diplomatic 
Service, and the Directorship of Public Works upon 
Hassan Izzet Pasha, a former general of the Turkish Army. 
As all these high officials were Turks and alleged sympa- 
thisers with French aspirations in Syria, the selection was 
anything but popular among those who longed for an 
independent Syria. 

Before the Federal Council held its first session. General 
Gouraud left Syria and was replaced by General Weygand,i 
whose short tenure of office was the occasion of much 
administrative progress. In 1923, shortly after the arrival 
of the new High Commissioner, steps were taken to form 
Representative Councils in each of the Federated States, 
so as to bring their constitution into line with that enjoyed 
by the Greater Lebanon. Electoral laws were enacted on 
the principle of primary and secondary elections, and the 
Councils were to be entirely composed of elected repre- 
sentatives, except in the case of the Alaouites, where it was 
considered necessary to include a certain percentage of 
Government nominees. 

Again it became obvious that, although the Syrian States 
were now to be officially “ autonomous,” yet the form of 
government was still to remain a “ shop vrindow ” behind 
which French officials exerted complete control. The 
Representative Councils were to have the right of electing 
the members of the Federal Council, the powers of which 

^ Chief of the General Staff to Marshal Foch during the Great War. 
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had been extended by the centralisation of certain other 
departments, such as that of the gendarmerie^ and higher 
education, but the people were not slow to see in the new 
constitution little more than advisory powers without any 
effective powers of legislation. The Arabs were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with what they considered an apology for self- 
government, and they showed their indignation by attempt- 
ing to boycott the elections. But, in spite of the fact that 
a large number of voters absented themselves from the 
polls, the elections were carried through and the Councils 
were opened in November of the same year. 

In the following year yet another change took place in 
the government of Syria. The Syrian Federation was 
abolished, and the States of Damascus and Aleppo were 
united to form the State of Syria, with its capital at 
Damascus. The State of the Alaouites was also made an 
independent state, with its capita! at Latakia and its own 
Representative Council. The President of the Syrian 
State was to be elected by the Representative Council, 
which was to be on an equal footing with the Councils of 
the previous States of Damascus and Aleppo, but the High 
Commissioner retained the general right to veto legislation 
and really controlled the whole administration. Although 
the President^ had the power to appoint his own ministers, 
his selection was subject to the High Commissioner’s 
approval. The President could even be deposed at the 
will of General Weygand, to whom all decrees had to be 
submitted for sanction. 

From the foregoing description of the vicissitudes 
through which Syria (the Lebanon excluded) has passed 
since the granting of the Mandate, it will be seen that 
French policy has been far from stable and that the people 
have become the material for various ill-considered adminis- 

^ The Syrian Gendarmerie has always been a great source of weak- 
ness to the country, chiefly owing to the fact that it has never been provided 
with the necessary stiffening of French personnel. 

^ Subki Bey Barakat. 
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trative experiments. This policy has been unsettling to the 
last degree in a country populated by an already very 
unsettled and heterogeneous mass of races and religions. 
Trouble was banking up on the political horizon, and it 
only wanted one more High Commissioner to bring down 
the deluge. 

When General Weygand arrived in Syria he was faced 
with a difficult position, and his efforts to improve matters 
was accompanied by much material success. His policy 
was one of improving the country and leaving it better than 
he found it. His programme could be expressed in three 
words : security, justice and economic development. In 
the Lebanon great changes took place, especially in Bey- 
routh and in the coast towns. Plans were drawn up for 
the reconstruction of the squalid and broken-down quarters 
of Beyrouth, with a view to establishing a worthy capital 
of the Lebanon. The work was put in hand without delay, 
and now (May, 1926) great progress has been made in the 
erection of good buildings and warehouses to replace the 
miserable hovels which clustered round the port, and to 
form part of a definite town-planning scheme for the 
eventual establishment of a town equal to any of its size 
in Europe. The municipality acquired a fund collected 
under Turkish rule, and with this started building. As 
soon as the buildings are completed they are let to various 
tenants and the rents are used for further building. In 
Tripoli a marked change has also taken place, and areas 
which before were infested with filth are now adorned with 
new houses and well-laid-out gardens. General Weygand 
worked prodigiously hard and supervised everything per- 
sonally. His was the last word in everything concerning 
Syria. Under his guidance much was done to suppress 
brigandage, and it was due to his efforts that the notorious 
bandits of the Bekaa were finally surrounded and brought 
to justice. Roads were constructed, and much was dr>ne 
for the development of agriculture. The Lebanon was 
boomed as a tourist and health resort, and new hotels were 
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built in the principal towns in the mountains. But little 
was done in Syria proper, and for the simple reason that 
General Weygand was at heart a French imperialist and 
all his labours were for the benefit of France and not of 
the territory under French Mandate. The Lebanon he 
regarded as part and parcel of the French colonial system, 
but Syria was on a different footing. 

At this time a good deal was done towards harmonising 
the conflicting elements in the country, and it could almost 
be said that anti-French feeling became less acute. Wey- 
gand set his teeth against intrigue, and in his dealings 
with all parties was open and straightforward. In fact 
there is little doubt that, had he remained in Syria, the 
course of events would have been very different from what 
they have been, and that he would never have allowed the 
situation to reach the pass which it did in 1925. 

Unfortunately, however, French policy in Syria was 
made to suffer on account of political changes in France, 
and with the accession to power of the Herriot Govern- 
ment ‘ a Socialist High Commissioner was sent to Beyrouth. 
General Sarrail, in addition to being a Socialist, was also 
an atheist. 

From the very moment of his arrival in Syria, General 
Sarrail careered rough-shod over ground full of pit-holes 
and quicksands, and during his year’s tenure of office he 
floundered from one morass to another. One of his first 
blunders was his discourteous refusal to receive the ecclesi- 
astical honours always accorded to the Representative of 
the French Republic in the Levant. This solemn reception 
must not be confused with the three consular masses held 
every year ; it was an official ecclesiastical welcome to the 
French High Commissioner, attended by the Apostolic 
Delegate, and General Sarrail’s action was calculated to 
stir up great resentment among the Maronites of the 
Lebanon. The matter was taken up by the Apostoliv 
Delegate, who reported it to the Vatican, and it became a 

^ June, 1924. 
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subject of discussion in the French Chamber. Sarrail’s 
policy was to reduce clerical influence in the Lebanon and 
curtail the power of the priests in the administration of the 
country ; this he proposed to do by gauchely declining 
their friendly welcome and by doing his best to antagonise 
those with whom he intended to negotiate. 

Having first clashed with the Church, this blundering 
bull then proceeded to rush headlong into the “ china 
shop ” of the Lebanese Representative Council. He at 
once dismissed the Governor of the Lebanon, General 
Vandenberg, a very popular official, and issued a decree 
requiring the Council to nominate three candidates for the 
vacancy. The Council demanded time for discussion, but 
General Sarrail refused, dissolved the Council, ordered 
fresh elections and appointed as Governor of the Lebanon 
M. L6on Cayla, formerly Governor of the Alaouites. 
General Sarrail then ordered ihe reopening of the jtcole 
Nationale in Beyrouth, which had been closed by the order 
of General Weygand for disseminating violent anti-French 
propaganda, and made a donation of 50,000 francs to the 
Ecole Laique (Secular School) in order to encourage oppo- 
sition to the clerical policy of his predecessor. The new 
High Commissioner’s whole object seemed to be the un- 
doing of all that General Weygand had achieved. 

Reviewing the situation in Syria in the spring of 1925, 
one could see nothing but dark clouds on the horizon. In 
the Lebanon the High Commissioner was at loggerheads 
with the Maronite Christians and with the Representative 
Council ; in Syria discontent was simmering after the 
Balfour riots in Damascus, which were partly the result 
of anti-French feeling ; in the Jebel Druse the Governor, 
Capitaine Carbillet, was steadily building up a spirit of 
antagonism among the people. There was no stable policy 
anywhere, and there never had been a stable policy since the 
beginning of the French Mandate. In these few years 
there had been no less than four High Commissioners, each 
with his own ideas and without any continuity of policy. 
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The organisation of the Syrian States had undergone many 
ehanges, and what was termed an initial step in the estab- 
lishment of self-government was in reality little more than 
direct military control. Trade and commerce had been 
hampered by the creation of artificial frontiers separating 
Syria from Turkey, Irak and Palestine, and the difficulties 
of traders were now intensified by the French policy of 
partition. The people were labouring under the great dis- 
advantage of the ever-fluctuating Syrian currency, based 
on the French franc, a fact which has largely contributed 
to the state of affairs in Syria to-day. 

Instead of teaching the Syrians to govern themselves, 
the successive French High Commissioners had taken the 
reins into their own hands, and had been assisted by a body 
of officials little suited to the task allotted to them. 

Although I do not wish to minimise the obvious blunders 
which the French have made in Syria, I want my readers 
fully to realise that the difficulties encountered by France 
in Syria have been of no mean order. Whatever power 
had taken over this mandate would have had a “ hard nut 
to crack.” 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SYRIAN REVOLT 

j 4 LTHOUGH the Syrian Mandate was entrusted to 
/ % France by the League of Nations in the interests 
JL JL of peace, there broke out in July, 1925, a san- 
guinary struggle between French troops and the mountain 
warriors of the Jebel Druse, Severe fighting took place, 
and there seemed little hope of an early end to the conflict. 

Since the French received the Mandate for Syria they 
have divided up this territory into four separate states — ^the 
Great Lebanon, Syria, the Alaouites and the Jebel Druse. 
The two latter states are small compared with the former, 
but their turbulent potentialities bears an inverse propor- 
tion to their size. While the people of the Jebel Druse 
were the originators of the present revolt, those of the 
Alaouites were the only inhabitants of the mandated territory 
who were not thereby affected. 

The Druses are a mountain race quite distinct from their 
neighbours, having their own country, their own religion 
and their own customs. For many years they have main- 
tained a distinct religious and political independence ; 
their religion is a secret rite containing many of the elements 
of both Christianity and Mohammedanism, and they are 
by nature a warlike people, in marked contrast to the greater 
part of the population of Syria. Ever since the French 
took over the Mandate the Druses have been in possession 
of large quantities of arms and ammunition for protection 
against the neighbouring Beduin tribes, and the Sultan 
Atrash and his family have resented the presence of the 
Mandatory Power as interfering with their independence. 
The country had therefore been for some time in a dis- 
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tinctly inflammable condition, and only required a torch 
to set it ablaze. This was supplied in July, 1925. 

The French Governor, Capitaine Carbillet, had suc- 
ceeded in making himself an object of personal hatred 
among the Druses, and the autonomy of the Jebel Druse 
had become nothing but a name. A delegation was accord- 
ingly sent to General Sarrail, High Commissioner for Syria, 
for the purpose of stating the grievances of the people and 
requesting the recall of Capitaine Carbillet. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the details of how these delegates were 
received, but their reception was most abrupt and very 
unsatisfactory from the Druse point of view. It also 
entirely lacked the courtesy which is a time-honoured 
custom of the East. The direct result of General Sarrail’s 
action was the immediate outbreak of open rebellion in the 
Jebel Druse. 

The Jebel Druse is situated in the south-east comer of 
Syria, bounded on the south by the Transjordan frontier 
and on the east by the Syrian desert. It is a rugged, 
mountainous country with a small sprinkling of villages 
around which the Druses cultivate their crops and graze 
their flocks and herds. Many parts of the Jebel are almost 
inaccessible and the mountain tracks are only suited for 
mules and donkeys. 

The Druse methods of fighting are of the nature of 
guerrilla tactics. Each village supplies its own band under 
the local sheikh, and a large number are mounted on small 
Arab ponies. They are excellent shots and masters in the 
art of strategem and surprise. 

This last fact the French learned to their cost at the begin- 
ning of August, 1925, when a column sent to relieve the 
French garrison at Soueida, the capital of the Jebel Druse, 
was surprised and suffered very heavy casualties as well as 
losing several guns and large quantities of ammunition. 

Soueida is a rambling town of black, flat-roofed houses, 
situated on a small foothill which overlooks the plain 
stretching westward to Mount Hermon and the Great 
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Lebanon, and its citadel consisted of a large barracks built 
by the Turks, in which a French garrison was quartered at 
the outbreak of hostilities. No sooner was the rebellion 
proclaimed than the citadel was surrounded and the 
garrison besieged. 

From the very outbreak of the insurrection the whole 
affair was shrouded in mystery, and General Sarrail spared 
no effort to enforce the strictest secrecy about the situation, 
so much so that even the French Government in Paris was 
in ignorance of the serious state of affairs in Syria until the 
entire French Press reproduced a dispatch^ of mine from 
Damascus, dated 22nd August, disclosing the true state of 
affairs. At this time the French had received a serious 
reverse, and in part as result of this the internal situation 

^ The following is the text of this dispatch, published in the Daily 
Mail on the 24th August : 

Damascus, 

Saturday, 

“ The French losses in the rebellion of the Druse tribe in French 
Syria have been much worse than the official communiques state. 

It is now estimated from various sources that they exceed 2000, 
including 23 French officers, while eleven guns, thirty machine guns and 
a large quantity of shells and rifle ammunition were captured. Several 
aeroplanes were also shot down. The Damascus and Beyrouth hospitals 
were full of wounded. 

“ Guerrilla warfare continues, and the Druses are reported to be 
bombarding the French garrison which is holding the citadel of Soueida. 
For this they are using captured guns manned by captured officers of the 
Syrian Legion, who are forced to serve the Druses. 

“ The French authorities are divulging nothing. The general opinion 
here is that any Druse raid near Damascus would cause a general up- 
heaval. 

“ Five thousand French reinforcements have arrived at Beyrouth, and 
seven thousand are expected next week. 

“ The Beyrouth-Damascus railway is closed to civilian traffic. British 
firms are instructing their agents here to report on the situation in view 
of war risks.” 

My statement regarding casualties was challenged by M. Painleve in 
the French Chamber, but from information subsequently divulged it 
appeared that my figures were much nearer the truth than those given by 
the French Premier, viz. a total of 800 in killed, missing and prisoners. 
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throughout the whole of Syria became very critical indeed. 
At first the seriousness of the matter did not seem to be 
realised in the least, and it was not until France received 
the news that the whole of Syria was in danger that rein- 
forcements were dispatched to Beyrouth. 

While the object of General Sarrail’s secret policy was, 
it seems, to delay informing the French Government of the 
bad news about Soueida until such time as it should be 
relieved!^ — and the relief expedition owed its disaster to 
excessive haste and want of adequate preparation — ^it is 
questionable whether such secrecy is ever wise in an Eastern 
country. It tends to destroy confidence and, as it invariably 
causes exaggerated reports and unfounded rumours, seems 
merely to defeat the object for which it is enforced. The 
work of the Press correspondent at this stage was exceed- 
ingly difficult. All newspapers naturally insist on their 
correspondents keeping them supplied with the latest new’s 
of all important events, and at this time reports sometimes 
had to be based on news received from very unsatisfactory 
sources. The correspondent had to judge whether a report 
was likely to be true or not, and naturally, under such cir- 
cumstances, he was very liable to be misinformed. Although 
every possible precaution was taken on my part to avoid 
this contingency, the demand for information on certain 
events had to be satisfied by cabling the best information 
obtainable. The direct result of French secrecy, accom- 
panied by a similar policy on the part of the British authori- 
ties in Jerusalem, was that inaccurate statements crept into 
the London Press and caused a considerable measure of 
feeling at the Haut Commissariat in Beyrouth. Fully 
appreciating the difficulties of the French authorities and 
being anxious to do everything in my power to help them, 
but at the same time realising the evil effects of secrecy 
both to the French and to the Press, I laid the matter before 
General Sarrail and asked to be released from the necessity 
of depending on more or less unreliable sources of informa- 
tion which were likely to lead to unfounded and sometimes 
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harmful reports. The only result was that I received a 
long series of official French communiques, which either 
conveyed nothing of any interest or bore no similarity to 
facts. The outstanding feature of these documents was the 
expression “ Le calme le plus complet r6gne dans toute 
La Syrie,” which I sometimes almost suspected as the 
work of a rubber stamp. 

For some considerable time there had been general 
discontent against French rule in Syria, and this had been 
accentuated by a phenomenally bad harvest. The people 
in the towns were suffering financially, while the Beduin of 
the desert were enduring physical suffering. Both blamed 
the French for their misfortunes and the anti-French 
feeling in Damascus ran very high. Damascus, the ancient 
capital of a large area, practically controlled the whole 
position. Syria looked to Damascus to take the lead, and 
anything in the form of a rising amongst the Damascenes 
was calculated to have serious consequences elsewhere. 
Damascus was also the advanced base for the French troops 
operating in the Jebel Druse and a vital point in their com- 
munications with the coast at Beyrouth. Realising that 
the city was the key to the French strategical position, the 
Druses hoped by means of attack to effect a rising of the 
Damascenes and to carry all before them. 

In accordance with this plan a force of Druse rebels 
advanced on the city at the end of August, but met with 
no success. General Michaud, then commanding the 
French Army of the Levant, wished to deal them a crushing 
blow and, waiting until a sufficiently large number of 
Druses — ^about 1500 — ^had collected, launched a counter- 
attack with cavalry and aeroplanes, inflicting about 700 
casualties. The rebels were entirely outmanoeuvred and 
the attempt on Damascus failed owing to a skilful handling 
by the French of a critical situation. 

Another serious aspect of things was the dreadful state 
of insecurity on the trans-desert motor routes. Large 
numbers of cars were held up within 30 miles of Damascus, 
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and passengers were killed and wounded. Two lorries full 
of Jewish families on their way from Baghdad to Palestine 
were attacked and several of the occupants killed. The 
remainder were stripped of their clothing and left wandering 
about the desert. 

As General Michaud’s^ conduct of the campaign was 
the subject of criticism he was recalled to Paris and replaced 
by General Gamelin,* an officer of considerable distinction 
in the French Army. This marked the beginning of a 
new epoch in the campaign. 

As soon as the new general arrived he at once set to work 
to organise a strong column for the relief of Soueida. He 
established bases on the Hedjaz railway running south 
from Damascus, and began to concentrate his troops round 
Deraa, Ghazali and Ezraa. By the middle of September 
the French had occupied the small village of Mousseifre as 
a starting-point of the expedition. 

The Druses, however, realised that a concentration of 
troops was taking place and resolved to break it up on the 
night of ibth-iyth September. They stole quietly across 
the plain from the mountains and surprised the French at 
the dead of night. When the alarm was raised the in- 
habitants of Mousseifre at once turned on the French 
troops and in a moment the Druses were in amongst them, 
with the result that the village had to be evacuated and it 
was not until late on the following morning that the French 
retook it with the aid of the Foreign Legion. No less than 
260 Druse corpses were counted after the combat. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the Druses, it is considered a great 
disgrace not to recover the dead, so repeated attempts were 
made to reach the French outposts. The raiders met with 
no success, and most of them joined the piles of dead 
collected a few days before. 

^ There is good reason to believe that General Michaud’s hands wi-.e 
much tied by the motives of the High Commissioner. 

* Whom I knew in Rio de Janeiro in 1920 as Chief of the French 
Military Mission to Brazil. 
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By this time the Druses were beginning to realise that 
they could not resist on open ground the strongly organised 
French advance with tanks, aeroplanes and modern weapons 
of war. They therefore carefully prepared their retreat 
by burning villages, removing their flocks and destroying 
the water supplies. The advance of the French column 
then began, and about 8000 troops, under General Gamelin, 
marched on Soueida. The Druses only offered resistance 
at one point, at Tel-Hadid, where a rearguard action was 
fought, and on the following morning the French troops 
entered the capital, which they found evacuated. The 
garrison in the citadel was relieved, but owing to shortage 
of water and other important factors the column was 
compelled to retreat to its base at Mousseifre. 

After two months’ close siege by the Druses in the 
citadel of Soueida, Commandant Tommy-Martin, the 
commander of the French garrison, returned to Damascus. 
A great, thick-set man, with a dark moustache and an 
“ imperial ” — closely resembling the typical French gen- 
darme — ^he still carried the burden of the siege on his 
shoulders. When I saw him in his picturesque little Syrian 
house he had just finished his first decent meal since his 
relief and was sitting in a comfortable arm-chair with his 
favourite kitten on his knee. Sitting there in an exhausted 
condition, with his face deeply wrinkled, he described how 
the garrison, composed of French, Algerians, Syrians, 
Tunisians and men from Madagascar had held together. 
High spirits prevailed amidst continual losses and priva- 
tions. There were women and children among the 
besieged, and there was one French officer’s wife who 
preferred the dangers and hardships of a prolonged siege 
to leaving her wounded husband, although she had the 
opportunity of escape. He related how the Druses, fired 
with fanaticism, advanced dancing and waving their 
weapons over their heads without any thought of danger. 
They might have been giving a display before an appre- 
ciative audience. But the Druse offensive was not the only 
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one. There was a perfect onslaught of vermin of all kinds, 
which in their continuous attack harassed the garrison by 
day and night. The happiest moment of the day was the 
arrival of the French airmen, who dropped presents for 
the Druses in the form of bombs and for the garrison in 
the form of provisions, letters and tobacco. Sometimes the 
provision bags fell outside the walls, and volunteers had to 
steal out by night and get them. Often there was a scramble 
and a fight with the enemy over the contents, which were 
eagerly sought after by both sides. 

Towards the end provisions ran very short and tobacco 
became the greatest luxury. Horses and mules had to be 
killed for food. The little garrison patiently watched a 
daily increase in the number of their friends’ graves, while 
water decreased at a rapid pace. But, although saddened 
by the loss of their comrades, the men’s natural gaiety 
never flagged. They had boxing, concerts and theatricals, 
while an extemporised jazz band kept them cheerful under 
the gloomiest conditions, but little did the Savoy Band in 
London know that once or twice they provided, on the 
wireless, entertainment for this beleaguered French garrison. 
Every morning at sunrise the “ tricolour ” of France was 
hoisted over the citadel and saluted with impressive 
ceremony. At sunset it was hauled down with similar 
honours. The Commandant concluded his remarks with 
a smile : he had lost 20 lbs. in weight ! 

The French Army under General Gamelin had now 
finished the first phase of their main offensive against the 
Druses, consisting of the relief of Soueida and the evacua- 
tion of the sick and wounded. The attack was successful 
in that it attained its object, and the relief of the French 
garrison was a moral victory. At the same time it was 
fairly evident that the Druses had carefully prepared their 
retirement with a view to the execution of another plan 
elsewhere. Soueida and the surrounding area was by this 
time desolate and waterless, so that as far as sustained 
operations were concerned it could almost be wiped off 
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the map. There seemed to be two alternatives open to 
the Druses, either to remain in the mountains and make 
use of their natural defences or to conduct a guerrilla war- 
fare elsewhere in the hope of obtaining Syrian nationalist 
support. 

Meanwhile in blazing heat and clouds of dust General 
Gamelin’s column renewed its offensive against the Druses, 
who were split up in small bands concealed in one of the 
most forbidding mountainous districts of the world. The 
country is absolutely barren and covered with large black 
boulders and rocks. Dismal villages are dotted about here 
and there, and there is not a drop of water for miles. 

When I arrived at the French headquarters at Mousseifre 
I was very kindly received by General Gamelin and his 
Chief of Staff, who gave me every possible facility for 
seeing the troops and studying the arrangements made for 
the new offensive. The outstanding feature of the whole 
campaign was the supply of water to the 6500 men and 
2200 animals of which the column was composed. As 
every drop had to be carried at least 20 miles, this was a 
prodigious undertaking. As far as the base at Ghazali 
railway transport was used, and the water was carried in 
great square tanks mounted on long trucks. From the 
railway to the column at Mousseifre, a distance of about 
15 miles, camels and motor tractors were employed. As 
much as 50,000 gallons a day was transported on the backs 
of 600 camels and in small tanks packed into twelve 3 -ton 
lorries. The men on water supply duties worked day and 
night. 

The camp at Mousseifre consisted of bivouacs pitched in 
dust abo\:t a foot deep and was defended by trenches lined 
with stone. The troops were a very international body. 
There were men just out from France, bronzed Moroccan 
horsemen in flowing robes, red turbaned Tunisians and 
Algerians, natives of Madagascar and queer characters of 
the famous Foreign Legion. Most of the “ Legionaires ” 
have a fairly good “ past ” and are a tough lot. As fighters 
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they are second to none, but off duty they are like a gang 
of criminals. Their officers have a hard job, but from their 
appearance they look quite up to it . The Base Commandant, 
Colonel Marquet, told me how they looted everything they 
could find and that guards had to be mounted over all 
stores when the Legion were in the neighbourhood. One 
day a canteen was opened for the troops at Mousseifre, but 
it did not last the round of the clock. The Legion smashed 
it up and drank all the liquor. In walking round the lines 
of the Legion I came upon several Englishmen, one or two 
Americans, many Germans and an ex-major-general of the 
Russian Imperial Army. 

Several Druse sheikhs came in to give themselves up, 
leading their horses and smoking cigarettes in the most 
casual way, and seemed pleased with the treatment accorded 
to them. Round the camp there were several cemeteries 
with the old familiar wooden crosses, while in one place 
lay the charred remains of a great pile of Druse bodies 
burned after the recent fighting. 

General Gamclin, who personally supervised everything, 
is a short, thick-set man with a genial smile, who decided 
everything on the spur of the moment. His column, con- 
sisting of about 6500 men, 2200 animals, artillery, tanks 
and armoured cars, advanced in a square formation with 
the convoy of provisions and water in the centre. The 
square was formed of battalions of infantry with cavalry 
squadrons guarding it in front, rear and on the flanks. 
There were, of course, the usual advanced, rear and flank 
guards as well. By this means the element of surprise was 
reduced to an absolute minimum, and the troops could be 
quickly deployed in any direction. 

At the first streaks of dawn on 2nd October, 1925, this 
strange organisation of men, animals and metal quietly 
wended its way out of Mousseifre in the morning mist to 
carry out a further offensive against the Druses. Provisions 
of every possible description were carried for eight days, 
and the column was entirely self-supporting. The whole 
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movement was enveloped in clouds of dust, which created 
a weird effect against the rising sun. 

Meanwhile reinforcements were arriving from France, 
but in insufficient numbers, and it was becoming more and 
more evident that the French were underestimating the 
whole situation. They imagined that it was possible to 
subdue the Druses with a few thousand men, when in reality 
it required at least 50,000^ to bring the rebellion to a 
definite end and at the same time garrison the other 
danger points in Syria. The French authorities lived in 
an atmosphere of artificial optimism, which may be more 
aptly described as “ A Fool’s Paradise,” and continued to 
do so until the arrival, at the beginning of December, of 
M. de Jouvenel as High Commissioner for Syria. Among 
the French officials both in Beyrouth and Damascus there 
was, as far as I could see, not one single individual who 
viewed the situation in its real perspective. The position 
in which France was now placed in Syria was exceedingly 
difficult and not without an element of danger. Some 
startling incident was necessary to bring home to the French 
authorities the presence of this reality and to impress 
France with her responsibilities to the outside world with 
regard to Syria. Such an incident was shortly forthcoming. 

On the 1 8th October the Druses made their second 
attack on Damascus, the French bombarded the city for 
three days, and the full facts of the case were shortly filling 
the columns of the world’s Press. 

On the day in question bands of armed Druses entered 
the city from the south of the Meidan quarter, and, receiving 
the support of the lower elements of the population, became 
masters of considerable areas, which they looted and 
pillaged without restraint. The majority of the inhabitants, 
disappointed at the small numbers of the Druses, failed to 
take part in the rising, but those who did take up arms 
were sufficient to create alarm and panic. French troops 

^This was later realised by the French Minister for War. Vide 
p. 200. 
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were at once dispatched to the affected areas, but the streets 
of Damascus are such that anything in the form of street 
fighting is a very difficult operation. As the situation 
became more serious the troops were accordingly with- 
drawn, and it was decided to bombard the quarters con- 
cerned. The bombardment lasted until 20th October, 
with many casualties, and great damage was done to 
the city, including the partial destruction by fire of the 
Palais Azm, recognised as the most beautiful building in 
Damascus. 

The following account of an eye-witness I received 
by mail, and it was published in London the following 
day : 

“ On Sunday morning, October i8th, I heard that some- 
thing was going to happen and, later, that French soldiers 
had shot some Syrians. At 1.30 p.m. I went out with a 
Syrian attendant and met armed guards in many streets, 
also tanks and armoured cars. The shops and bazaars were 
all closed and deserted. At 4.30 p.m. in the Christian 
quarter I heard a heavy bombardment and found people 
running in all directions. There was great alarm, and 
bombs and shells were flying overhead. The school in 
which I was staying Avas struck by a shell and half destroyed, 
and there was considerable damage to other property. 

“ The bombardment continued with great force all 
Sunday night and during the whole of Monday until noon 
on Tuesday. From a roof on Sunday night I saw several 
large fires start near the Great Mosque. They burned all 
night, and were still burning on Thursday afternoon. On 
Monday morning the whole Christian quarter was vacated 
by the French and was at the mercy of the Druses, Moslems 
and robbers. When I saw the state of affairs I decided it 
was unsafe for missionaries to remain unprotected from the 
fire of the French guns at the citadel and the Salahieh 
quarter, so, with a Moslem police escort, I took eleven 
British and American missionaries to the British hospital. 
On arrival the police put on plain clothes and hid their 
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rifles. About 5000 Christians availed themselves of the 
protection of the British hospital. On Tuesday morning 
I tried several times to telephone to the British and American 
Consuls, but all the wires were cut. There was nothing left 
but to try to get through at the risk of one’s life. I met a 
servant of the American Consulate who had been cut off 
from the Consulate for two days, and we then walked from 
the Christian quarter through the Arab and French lines 
to the Salahieh quarter, where the British Consulate is 
situated. We were unable to reach it as the Consulate was 
cut off and had been hit during the firing. I arrived at 
the Victoria Hotel and found it deserted, but the telephone 
was working. I succeeded in telephoning to the American 
Consul, and later reached him. 

“ He (the American Consul) told me that he was assured 
by the High Commissioner’s delegate^ and by the military 
authorities that the Christian quarter was quite safe, 
whereas for twenty-four hours no French soldiers or Syrian 
police had set foot there. During the heaviest bombardment 
the quarter was entirely at the mercy of the Moslem popu- 
lation. I saw a Moslem mob loot the French barracks and 
then try to enter the Christian quarter, but it was prevented 
by about fifty other Moslems armed with sticks, swords 
and spears. The Christian quarter was entirely saved by 
Moslems. 

“ The building of the British Syrian Mission was badly 
damaged by shell-fire and the Palais Azm, which contained 
the Institut d’Art, was partially destroyed by fire. Among 
the streets badly damaged was the famous “ Street Called 
Straight.” The Meidan, Saghur and Derwishiya districts 
were destroyed by the bombardment, and all the beautiful 
Moslem houses on Sidi Amud were also demolished. The 
casualties are estimated at several thousand Syrians and 
about three hundred French.” 

This statement is not strictly in accordance with fact, 
especially with regard to the casualties, which are greatly 

^ M. Abouard. 
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exaggerated, but it gives some impression of what took 
place. 

What was the immediate cause of this insurrection it is 
difficult to say, but there is little doubt that the following 
incident went far towards enraging the population of the 
city. 

On or about 12th October French troops returned from 
an outlying village through the Bab Sherki and marched 
along Straight Street with fourteen camels, each bearing 
Syrian corpses, which were dumped in the Merghi Square 
for public exhibition. As most of the dead were Damas- 
cenes, who had been shot for siding with the rebels, great 
resentment was felt, and, although a custom of the East, 
the spectacle was a revolting one, which became the subject 
of Press attacks on the French authorities. 

At this point it is necessary to mention that during the 
actual bombardment there were no Press correspondents 
in Damascus, and a veil of mystery was drawn over the 
whole drama until The Times, acting on the meagre informa- 
tion imparted in the French communique, sent Mr. Merton 
from Cairo to act as their special correspondent on the 
spot. The Times was the only newspaper which took im- 
mediate action on the first reports and they scored a great 
“ scoop,” which they undoubtedly deserved. Many criti- 
cisms, mostly French, have been levelled at Mr. Merton’s 
account of these events and those which followed, but 
considering the great difficulties under which he worked 
there is little doubt that his narrative is extremely 
accurate. 

The following is the account published in The Times on 
27th October : 

“ Now that a calmer atmosphere reigns it is possible to 
give some connected account of the recent trouble and its 
beginning. The events in the Jebel Druse undoubtedly 
played a contributory part in causing the Damascus trouble, 
just as they have been the root of outbreaks that occurred 
recently in other parts of the country. The reverses the 
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French had suffered and the opposition they encountered 
in the Jebel combined to create a general atmosphere of 
excitement and restlessness throughout Syria. Incidentally, 
if at the time the French were compelled to denude Damas- 
cus of troops the Druses had taken the opportunity offered 
thereby they could have occupied the city and the whole 
country would have risen. As it was they missed their 
chance, but what has since happened in the Jebel has, on 
the one hand, swelled the national movement and, on the 
other hand, encouraged disrespect for authority and 
fomented a spirit of increasing lawlessness which has found 
expression in the incidents of brigandage reported lately, 
culminating in last week’s trouble here. 

“ Outside the city the brigands have been very active, 
and lately the French, having received reinforcements, 
have been occupied in dealing with the villages suspected of 
harbouring bandits. Although they have done much in 
this coimection, the route from Beyrouth is still by no 
means safe, and on my journey here I had to obey official 
warnings that I should motor only as far as Rayak, whence 
I had to continue the journey by the Aleppo express. Even 
then, although the train was guarded, a brigand entered a 
compartment close to mine and robbed a woman. 

“ About a fortnight ago the French burned several 
villages south-east of the city and brought a couple of dozen 
corpses of brigands to Damascus, where, after parading 
them on camel-back through the main streets, they exposed 
them in the Merghi Square. The parade was a revolting 
spectacle, as the bodies rocked in rhythm with the camels’ 
movements. It was intended as a warning to the turbulent 
element. It had, however, an entirely opposite effect, for 
it merely served to infuriate the populace and accentuated 
the feeling of irritation already abroad. What added to the 
indignation was that several of these corpses were those of 
Damascenes. Three days later, in the morning, the guard 
found outside the hah esh sharqi (gate of the east) the corpses 
of twelve Circassians (the French are using them largely 
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as irregulars). This was the reply, typical of the spirit of 
those whom it was intended to intimidate. 

“ On the night of Saturday, October 17th, French 
soldiers were attacked and mutilated in one of the low 
quarters. Later the same night several were fired on while 
on patrol. The next morning there appeared in the Shag- 
hour quarter a band of some threescore brigands, led by 
one Hassan al Kharrat, a former chief ghaffir (night watch- 
man) of the city, than whom, of course, no better cicerone 
for a looting expedition within its precincts could have been 
found. A little later another band coming from a Druse 
village to the south of the city, which, however, had nothing 
to do with the Jebel Druse, appeared in the Meidan quarter. 
Both bands made for the bazaars and the centre of the city 
and started looting. Encouraged by this, bad characters 
from other quarters disarmed the police and took their 
rifles and also began to loot, shooting in the air all the time, 
and creating a panic. 

“ One of the quarters to which the Druse band paid 
attention was the Armenian, the members of which were 
alleged to have helped to loot the villages recently burned 
and to have sold their trophies in the public market. In 
reality it was Circassian irregulars who had done the looting 
and openly sold what they obtained in the bazaars, ponies 
being offered for a couple of pounds. Two of them while 
offering their hauls on the merj (park or meadow) that 
morning had quarrelled and accidentally shot two innocent 
countrymen who were looking on, an incident which did 
not improve the situation. However, the Druses for some 
obscure reason thought the looters and the sellers of loot 
were Armenians, and that hapless folk, so often in this part 
of the Mediterranean the victim of faction fights or mob 
fury, had to suffer yet one more injustice. 

“ By this time the city resounded from end to end with 
rifle shots. No one knew what really was happening, but 
all were, not unnaturally, somewhat excited, and the un- 
certainty added to the general nervousness. The French 
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appeared to believe, from the development which the 
situation had undergone overnight, that some important 
movement on the part of the populace was imminent and 
that larger forces were at work than was really the case. 
(Competent observers estimate that the total number of 
marauders roaming the city never exceeded 500,) At 
midday on the i8th the French sent tanks through the city, 
and these passed along the bazaars at a terrific speed, firing 
to the right and left without ceasing. The mob erected 
barricades in the rear of the tanks and when they were 
returning they were shot at from above, many of their 
crews being wounded. 

“ At 6 o’clock that evening the French started to bom- 
bard the old city. The shelling was intermittent, and as 
far as is known only blank shells were used at this juncture, 
but this did not diminish the consternation of the populace 
and of a large number of Europeans whose quarters were 
in the native city, which was the object of the bombardment. 
The shelling continued during the night. The next morn- 
ing, suddenly and without warning, all the troops were 
withdrawn from the old city, including the Christian 
quarters, and concentrated at Salahieh, at which were the 
French cantonments, whither all French families were 
removed. From 10 o’clock for twenty-four hours the bom- 
bardment — live shell now being used — was continued by 
artillery outside the city, while aeroplanes flew overhead 
dropping bombs and using machine-guns. Only at noon 
on the 20th did the firing cease, and a truce was called, the 
terms being those of the ultimatum of which the conditions 
have already been reported. 

“ The forty-eight hours’ shelling, combined with the 
activities of the marauders, as might be expected, left sub- 
stantial traces. I made an extensive tour of the city and 
was shocked at the havoc wrought in every direction. The 
whole area lying between the Hamidieh bazaar and the 
Street Called Straight had been laid in ruins. The Hamidieh 
is greatly damaged, but far worse is the Street Called 
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Straight, the corrugated roof of which had been blown off 
in the centre for quite a hundred yards, and a portion of it 
was hanging down into the street like a part of a collapsed 
balloon. In both bazaars shop after shop was destroyed, 
either by tank machine-guns, which riddled the iron 
shutters as they dashed through, or by shell, or by fire. 

“ As one walks through these bazaars, which but a few 
days ago were prosperous and in full activity — it is impos- 
sible to drive — one is depressed by the spectacle of destruc- 
tion and ruin, and this feeling is accentuated by glimpses 
of even greater damage done up the little side-alleys leading 
off them. The Shaghour quarters are also badly damaged, 
while the Suk-el-Kharratin (turners’ market), which runs 
across the south end of the Street Called Straight, has also 
suffered severely, house upon house and shop after shop 
having the appearance of being in process of demolition. 
But the holes are unmistakably made by shell, and smoke 
curling between the rafters and firemen working on the 
roofs tell the true tale. 

“ Happily the Great Mosque escaped, in spite of its 
being near the bombarded areas, but not so the beautiful 
green and blue tiled Senaniyeh Mosque, which has an 
enormous hole in the dome made by a shell and some of its 
mosaic windows destroyed. The Imam and some wor- 
shippers invited us in to view what had happened. They 
scarcely spoke ; their attitude eloquently expressed how 
deeply they felt. From the minaret a wonderful panorama 
is to be had of the whole city, and it was from there that I 
first realised the extent of the destruction which had been 
done. 

“ An irreparable loss is the Palace of Azm, belonging to 
the family of that name, which has given many prominent 
men to Damascus. It is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque buildings in the city. It housed the Institut 
d’Art et Arch^ologie Musulman. Its director is M. de 
Lorey, and it contained many rare objects, including all 
recent archaeological discoveries in Syria, and was renowned 
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for its marble fittings and mosaic work. Practically none 
of these treasures remain. Brigands either looted or 
deliberately smashed them — pieces on the ground reveal 
what the vandal hands did — ^while shell-fire has barely left 
the walls standing of the handsome haramlik. The brigands 
also paid attention to the palace which General Sarrail 
recently selected as a pied-d-terre during his periodical 
visits to Damascus. The General had left it only that 
morning for Deraa, and by evening his apartments had been 
reduced to ruins by shells which rained on the palace as 
soon as it was known that the brigands had seized it. 

“ The sweetmeat bazaar ‘ El Bzourieh ’ near by is 
seriously damaged, and a shop, the famous ‘ Dalale,’ is 
completely destroyed. 

“ The houses of such well-known families as Ali Riza 
Pasha er Rikabi, the Emir Abdullah’s Premier, and the 
Bakris, who joined Sultan Atrash, and the Kawatlu, all 
have been completely destroyed. The house of Kawatlu 
was one of the show places and was, like the Azm Palace, 
a gem of Arabesque art. These are but some of the build- 
ings of the damaged areas. Words fail to describe fittingly 
the spectacle which the ancient and sacred city now pre- 
sents. A good deal of damage was done by fire either lit 
by marauders or caused by shells and bombs. In many 
places debris is still smouldering. 

“ It is very difficult to estimate the financial loss repre- 
sented by this destruction of property. Various authorities 
place it at between one and two million gold Turkish 
pounds. 

“ During the two days’ bombardment, and indeed until 
yesterday morning, the city was panic-stricken. The 
European element particularly was alarmed, for the com- 
plete withdrawal of troops from the Christian quarter left 
them exposed to the fanatical fury of the marauders, which 
the slightest incident might have aroused. The various 
Consular officials had great difficulty in reaching their 
nationals, but by dint of much patience and at no little 
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personal risk, they succeeded in rescuing all. In regard to 
the British, a serious case was the Presbyterian Mission 
school, where a shell entered a sitting-room, completely 
gutting it. The inmates of the house, two ladies, were 
fortunately in another part of the building, and were 
removed to safety. In another British institution, the 
Victoria Hospital, the matron and staff suddenly found 
themselves called on to cope with some 500 Armenian 
families, who with their baggage sought refuge from the 
marauders. The presence of such an element added to the 
dangers to which the hospital was exposed, but the staff 
pluckily stuck to their posts and admitted all who wanted 
to enter. 

“ So far it is reported that only two persons (Tripolitans) 
were killed, and one British subject was wounded. That 
the European communities came off so lightly and escaped 
the attentions of the riff-raff was not due to the good manage- 
ment of the French authorities but rather to the good 
offices of the Moslems. The latter behaved splendidly and 
personally organised public order in the Christian quarter 
after the withdrawal of the troops and actually defended 
it against attempts by the unruly elements to enter for 
loot. In one instance some Moslem policemen conducted 
Europeans to a place of safety. 

“ All the Europeans I met were warmly grateful for this 
Moslem assistance. None who lived through these three 
terrible days (October i8th to 20th) will ever forget the 
experience, particularly the two nights of incessant shelling, 
which, with the added horrors of fires springing up on all 
sides, became veritable nights of terror. 

“ But v'hile the Europeans feel unable adequately to 
express their gratitude to the Moslems, there is at Beyrouth, 
as well as at Damascus, considerable resentment that an 
open town like Damascus, including areas which are 
officially known as European, should have been bombarded 
and all the troops withdrawn from the Christian quarter 
without in either case the slightest warning. More especially 
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is this resented, since throughout the French authorities 
reiterated the assurance that Eiuropeans would be safe- 
guarded, and at the critical moment they were left to the 
tender mercies of the mob, while the French families were 
all withdrawn within the French lines. The bitter feeling 
which has been aroused will, I am afraid, take some time 
to die down. 

“ The situation here appears to be in hand, but normal 
conditions are not yet in sight. Barbed- wire entanglements 
and stone barricades still adorn El Merghi Square, the 
municipality, and the French hospital and other military 
buildings, and armed guards are all over the city, which is 
deserted after seven in the evening, none daring to venture 
out for fear of being shot. 

“ By dint of force the French can maintain peace in 
Damascus, but the key to the whole situation in Syria 
to-day is the Jebel Druse, and as long as that question is 
unsettled sporadic troubles in various parts of the country 
will continue to increase. Those qualified to know believe 
that it will take a much larger force than that now available 
to pacify the Jebel and maintain peace in the rest of the 
country, which now abounds in brigands. Yet the Druse 
difficulty could even now be overcome without repressive 
measures. It has been entirely due to failure to appreciate 
its psychological aspect and the persistent endeavour to 
ride rough-shod over a race renowned for its pride and 
virility. Properly handled, the Druses could be converted, 
without any force, from a serious menace — the French have 
by no means established themselves in the Jebel — into 
allies, and automatically the problem of internal public 
security would be solved. 

“ Economically, also, the settlement of the Druse ques- 
tion would be a relief. The cutting off of the Jebel from 
all intercourse with the outside world, as well as the failure 
of the Hauran crops, hit everyone very badly, for on the 
one hand it means that advances against the crops cannot 
be recovered, and on the other hand no trade is being done 
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with the interior. Beyrouth is suffering particularly. 
Merchants are unable to take up goods ordered, the 
Customs are congested, and the banks are beginning to 
refuse to discount trade bills. A continuation of the present 
conditions will end, it is feared, in many failures. 

The resumption of the bombardment which the French 
authorities threatened if the city did not pay 3£T.ioo,ooo 
gold and deliver 3000 rifles before noon to-day has been 
averted. Late on Friday evening the delegate of the 
Commissioner issued a communique stating that responsible 
Damascenes having undertaken to comply with the con- 
ditions of the ultimatum, the bombardment would in 
principle not be carried out. I understand that an under- 
taking had not been given by the notables, as was originally 
intended, but by the President of the State of Syria, by his 
Council and Ministers, and by the Mayor of the city. 
Muktars had been busy all day rounding up rifles, but had 
difficulty in getting the required number. The people 
felt that the surrender of so large a number might be used 
as a proof of their complicity in the rebellion. 

“ On Friday the panic was intense. The Consulates, 
which notified their nationals that they could receive 
facilities to leave if wanted, were besieged by applicants. 
The exodus was at its zenith when the night train left for 
Beyrouth, packed to overflowing, with people sitting on 
the floor and steps, anywhere as long as they could travel. 
The shouts which went up as the train drew out testified 
to the intense satisfaction they felt on leaving a spot which 
to many must during the previous week have been a hideous 
nightmare. The news of the acceptance of the ultimatum, 
which had not been known until Saturday, was received 
with patent relief, and people are beginning to resume 
work, though it will be some little time before normal 
conditions set in and confidence, which is at present m’lch 
weakened, returns.” 

It is interesting to compare the above account of the 
Special Correspondent of The Times with the French 
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official communique issued from Beyrouth on 20th October. 
The text of the communique is as follows : 

“ Le 20 Octobre, 1925. 

“ k I h-35 du soir. 

“ A Damas, le populace se joignant aux bandes druzes 
qui avaient pdnetre dans les faubourgs sud de la ville a 
^lev6 des barricades dans les quartiers musulmans et mis 
le feu k quelques magasins et maisons. Les troupes 
franfaises sont rest^s facilement maitres des 6tablissements 
publics et militaires centre lesquels quelques coups de 
fusil ont 6t6 tir6s. En represailles, I’artillerie bombarda 
toute la journ^e et toute la nuit les quartiers insurg^s. 
L’intervention des chars d’assaut, dont I’effet fut con- 
siderable, semble avoir calm^ I’ardeur des rebelles. Nos 
pertes sont l^geres. 

“Aux dernieres nouvelles,les principaux notables des quar- 
tiers insurges sont venus faire leur soumission au Deiegue du 
Haut Commissaire, qui leur a fait connaitre les conditions 
auxquelles ils devront impitoyablement se soumettre. 

“ Un detachement fran9ais circulent dans le sud du 
Liban est arrive k Rachaya aprks avoir rejete dans la mon- 
tagne une bande druze dont il a razzie les troupeaux. 

“ Au Jebel Druse, la colonne principale aux ordres du 
Colonel Andrea a occupe sans combat Bosra-Eski-Shem, 
ou clle s’est installee. 

“ Une tentative de sabotage sur la voie ferr^e Damas- 
Beyrouth au moyen d’un bloc de rocher, connue k temps, 
n’a entraine que des retards insignificants dans la marche 
des trains. 

“ Sur la ligne Damas-Deraa, la circulation est rest^e 
normale, grace k I’activite des trains blind^s. 

“ Le General Sarrail, Haut Commissaire, est rentr6 hier 
19 en automobile de Damas, revenant de Deraa apr^s avoir 
visite les bases d ’operations de la colonne du Jebel Druze 
sur la voie ferr^e. 

“ Le calme le plus complet rkgne dans le reste du pays.” 
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I received my instructions on the 29th October, and 
reached Damascus on the 31st. 

Death-like stillness and desolation prevailed over a large 
area of the city. Whole sections of the bazaars were an 
absolute shambles as a result of the bombardment, and one 
of the mosques had been badly damaged by a shell which 
had struck the dome. As I walked round the ruins I came 
upon many corpses, which had not yet been removed ; 
beautiful courtyards had been reduced to a mass of piled -up 
stones and dust ; bazaar roofs had fallen in ; shop shutters 
had been riddled with bullets or blown in by tank shells ; 
and much apparently wanton damage had been done to 
shops. There were barricades of barbed wire at almost 
every street corner and every soldier carried a rifle wherever 
he went. The atmosphere was tense, and the characteristic 
bustle and commercial activity of Damascus were strangely 
absent. Numerous tanks were held in readiness at the 
Hamadieh barracks . Damascus had been hard hit financially 
and, although the Arab Press grossly exaggerated the 
damage, it was then estimated by reliable judges at about 
£2,000,000. All motor services with the surrounding 
district and road communications with Beyrouth had been 
suspended owing to the chaotic state of the neighbourhood, 
where brigand bands were carrying out a veritable reign 
of terror. The train from Beyrouth to Damascus, the only 
means of communication, was continually held up and 
robbed. 

As the number of rebel bands was very great, covering 
a wide area extending north as far as Hama, the general 
situation was still entirely out of hand. The French cam- 
^paign agninst the Druses was at a standstill, as many troops 
had been withdrawn from the Jebel Druse for the suppres- 
sion of the rebel bands and General Gamelin had set up 
his headquarters in Damascus. 

Although the people were temporarily cowed by the 
action of the French, bitterness and hatred existed to a 
marked degree, and the slightest untoward incident was 
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likely to set the whole city ablaze. The situation throughout 
Syria was very critical, and there was no apparent prospect 
of the suppression of acts of violence, which were increasing 
in an alarming degree. Although strong French reinforce- 
ments were stated to be on their way, one could not help 
feeling that much might happen before they arrived in 
sufficient numbers to have any substantial effect. 

Much criticism has been levelled at General Sarrail, the 
High Commissioner, for his action in bombarding a city 
under mandate, but it seems that the fault lay not in the 
actual military action itself, which had become a military 
necessity, but in the fact that by pursuing a thoroughly 
inefficient policy he had allowed the situation to become 
such that bombardment was necessary, and that he had 
taken this drastic action without delivering an ultimatum 
or giving any warning to the foreign consuls. Instead of 
protecting Damascus and other towns from attacks by the 
rebels. General Sarrail left the Druses an almost free hand 
to go where they pleased and then destroyed the towns and 
villages in which they were found. The natural result of 
this was that hundreds of homeless villagers, with no 
occupation left, swelled the ranks of the rebels and 
brought about a situation of general anarchy throughout 
Syria. 

Meanwhile the British and American Presses were 
garnishing their front pages with dizzy headlines and 
cramming their columns with vivid accounts and lurid 
details. Unfortunately, a large amount of grossly exag- 
gerated matter, chiefly emanating from Cairo and Jeru- 
salem,^ found its way to London and had the effect of causing 
a considerable measure of French misapprehension as to 
the British attitude towards this most regrettable occurrence. 
The newspapers laid the entire blame on General Sarrail, 
with one or two exceptions, and there is little doubt that 
they were right. The Echo de Paris joined in with uigent 
demands for General SarraiPs recall. General Sarrail was 
* Chiefly owing to the activity of the Palestine Arab Executive. 
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recalled and sailed from Beyrouth on 8th November. On 
the day of his departure he refused to be accompanied on 
board the ship by a retinue of officials and officers, and 
joined the other passengers as a private individual. As 
the ship slowly steamed out of Beyrouth harbour the 
general walked up and down the deck leading by the hand 
his little baby girl. 

When General Duport, who was in Syria at the time as 
representative of the Ministere de la Guerre, was appointed 
Acting High Commissioner the situation round Damascus 
and throughout Syria generally was little short of chaotic. 
Large brigand bands created havoc to lives and property 
on all sides, and the whole area between Damascus and 
Aleppo was practically in their hands. All road communi- 
cations were suspended, and anyone who ventured outside 
the towns took his life in his hands. The French military 
authorities were unable to cope with the situation, which 
had become entirely out of control. The shortage of 
troops was so acute that the French were compelled to 
raise Kurdish and other levies for the defence of Damascus, 
while ex-brigands in Government pay were employed as 
armed guards for the trains running between Damascus 
and Beyrouth. The defences everywhere were quite 
inadequate, and it was only want of organisation and leader- 
ship that prevented the Druses and their brigand allies 
from sweeping all before them. 

While for this reason there was little chance of Damascus 
actually falling into rebel hands, the city was subjected to 
continual raiding by brigands, who cleared off as soon as 
they were opposed by any show of force. At night it was 
like a city of the dead, there were few lights and everyone 
had to be indoors by eight o’clock. There was no security 
whatsoever. 

The circumstances under which General Sarrail was 
summoned to Paris “ to attend a verbal discussion on the 
recent events in Syria ” led to the general opinion that he 
would not return. Ever since General Weygand, his pre- 
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decessor, was recalled with the advent of the Herriot 
Government things had gone from bad to worse. General 
Sarrail was, in the opinion of many, personally responsible 
for the outbreak of the Druse rebellion. He withheld from 
the French Government the true state of affairs concerning 
the operations as well as the serious situation throughout 
Syria in August. Now he was responsible for the bombard- 
ment of an open city under mandate from the League of 
Nations, without either warning the inhabitants or inform- 
ing the consuls of the foreign powers. By his own policy 
he had created the very brigand bands which had trans- 
formed the country into a land of fire, sword and pillage. 
He had rendered these people homeless, and they had turned 
to brigandage to secure their daily bread. This is scarcely 
the treatment that a ward expected at the hands of its 
guardian, and it is therefore not the treatment which a 
mandatory power is expected to extend to the people for 
whom it is responsible. 

France’s action in recalling General Sarrail was followed 
by a general feeling of relief, not only in official circles but 
also among the entire population, both French and Syrian. 
The French in Beyrouth gave full credit to “ Les journalists 
anglais ” for what they described as “ anti-Sarrailist ” 
sentiments. Frenchmen even congratulated me openly in 
the streets for the views I had expressed in the British Press. 
They undoubtedly felt that their prestige had been dealt a 
severe blow. 

A few days later General Sarrail added to his previous 
indiscretions by giving an interview at Alexandria to 
M. Albert Londres, special correspondent of the Petit 
Parisien, whom he authorised to state that the British 
Consul in Damascus was responsible for most of the panic 
at the time of the bombardment, inasmuch as he had 
placarded the town with excited proclamations. I received 
instructions from London to see the British Consul and 
report the facts of the case. 

The following dispatch discloses what actually happened. 
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and shows the complete inaccuracy of General Sarrail’s 
statement. 

“ Damascus, i\th Nov. 

“ The only notices issued were those affixed to the notice 
board inside the Consulate on 23rd October, to give effect 
to notifications made to the Consulate by the French 
authorities themselves concerning the removal of British 
subjects to the Hamadieh Barracks or other places of safety 
outside the city, if the terms of the ultimatum were not 
complied with by noon on the 24th and a renewal of the 
bombardment became therefore necessary. These notices 
were affixed three days after the end of the bombardment, 
which had already produced panic. The first notice 
advised British subjects to report to the Consulate on the 
following day with a view to their removal outside the 
danger zone in the case of a renewed bombardment. The 
second notice advised British subjects to leave Damascus 
in view of the present state of insecurity, and informed 
those who chose to remain at their own risk that in case 
of danger they could take refuge in the Consulate.” 

Throughout the entire bombardment Mr. Smart, the 
British Consul, upheld the best traditions of the British 
Consular Service by safeguarding the interests of British 
subjects under great difficulties and personal danger, and 
it was entirely due to his efforts that the Christian quarter 
was saved. His services in this connection earned him the 
warmest expressions of gratitude on the part of the other 
members of the Consular corps in Damascus. 

When General Duport took over control in Syria, France 
was faced with an exceedingly difficult task. Large bodies 
of troops were necessary to restore public security, without 
which no progress could possibly be made. There was a 
great need of a stable policy, independent of political 
changes in Paris. Reinforcements were always expected, 
but they took a long time to arrive, and when they did 
reach Syria they proved in most cases to be small bodies 
of men. Damascus was becoming more and more at the 
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mercy of the rebels, and about 25,000 people had left the 
city. The only policy open to the French in the circum- 
stances was to take every possible step to prevent the 
situation from getting worse until such time as conditions 
became more favourable for determined action. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE SYRIAN REVOLT— 

B y the middle of November the situation in Syria 
was without conspicuous incident. The excitement 
of the insurrection in Damascus had more or less 
died down, the anticipation of another rebel attack had 
become rather stale, and circumstances were such that no 
decisive action could be taken to cope with the general 
disorder throughout the country. Although Damascus 
was beginning to show an inclination to settle down to 
the usual routine of trade and commerce, the situation was 
very far from normal. Comparatively few people had 
returned to the city, the streets had a half-deserted appear- 
ance and business in the bazaars was exceedingly slack. 
There was a general feeling of apprehension. 

General Sarrail had been recalled and was shortly to be 
succeeded by the first civilian High Conunissioner. No one 
knew what changes would then take place. Some French 
reinforcements were expected shortly, but it was recognised 
that it would be some months before any appreciable 
improvement in the situation could be effected. In the 
Jebel Druse everything was at a complete standstill. The 
French troops had withdrawn from Mousseifre and were 
now occupying the bases at Ezraa, Ghazali and Deraa on 
the Hedjaz railway, where they were digging themselves in 
for the winter. In this connection I cannot do better than 
reproduce my descriptive dispatch of 13th November : 

“ With the French Army in Syria. 

“ G.H.Q., Deraa, 

“ Friday. 

“ The Hedjaz railway running southwards from Damascus 

1 88 
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to Deraa is one long series of fortified posts. Each station 
in the section near the Jebel Druse area has been converted 
into an arsenal. At the towns of Ghazali and Ezraa (both 
on the line), to which most of the troops formerly employed 
on pimitive columns have been withdrawn, formidable 
fortifications with stone redoubts, trenches lined with 
stone and sandbags, and a vast network of barbed wire 
have been erected. Large numbers of troops from France, 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunis, with detachments of the 
Foreign Legion, are under canvas in the area. Desolate 
railway sidings have been transformed into towns throbbing 
with life. There is an atmosphere of permanence and almost 
of homeliness throughout. 

“ In the distance the desolate mountains of the Druses 
loom up against a watery sky and the intervening plain, 
with its long dreary miles of black rocks and boulders, 
might be an illustration from Dante’s Inferno. Rain is 
expected at any moment, and then there will be a sea of 
mud. Motor transport, tanks, armoured cars and guns 
will be unable to move from the railway line, and any 
movement of transport will be carried out by camels, which 
flounder through mud without much difficulty. General 
Gamelin, who has just been promoted ‘ G6n6ral de Division,* 
told me when I was in Damascus a few days ago that during 
the winter he intended to surround the Druse mountains 
with a circle of French posts, and to confine his attacks to 
bombardments from the air and from long-range guns. 

“ Meanwhile the troops are preparing for a weary winter 
with the prospect of drenching rains and oceans of mud. 
African troops are already beginning to muffle themselves 
up against the cold, which is very severe. An armoured 
truck, fortified with sandbags and machine-guns, precedes 
all passenger trains, which are continually stopped for 
short engagements with the rebels, who fire from behind 
rocks and are almost invisible. Towards the Transjordan 
frontier, where the railway crosses and recrosses the rushing 
waters of the Yarmuk River, dividing Transjordan from 
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Syria, large numbers of refugees are trying every device 
to get out of the country, but very few escape the vigilance 
of the Arab Legion (the Emir Abdullah’s gendarmerie).” 

It was becoming increasingly apparent that, although no 
decisive action could be taken during the winter months, 
the settlement of the question in the Jebel Druse was essential 
for the restoration of general peace in Syria. 

The stagnant situation could not but create a feeling of 
indefinite uncertainty, which could only be removed by 
sure signs of progress on the part of the French authorities. 
Meantime it seemed useless to expect any such signs until 
the French had time to set their house in order after the 
recent inflammable regime, which had completely dis- 
organised the whole administrative machinery, and until 
the military authorities had time to get up their reinforce- 
ments and make detailed arrangements for setting their 
plan in motion. Yet, even if the necessary troops had then 
been available and arrangements had been complete, it 
seemed very doubtful whether much progress could be made 
before the country became a swamp. 

At this point another dangerous element was introduced, 
which transformed the Druse insurrection into a more 
general Syrian revolt. The question of independence, 
which was one of the chief factors in the Druse conflict, 
was now a dominating ideal in the Arab mind, and any 
struggle for independence, however small, rapidly attracted 
a volume of sympathy. This was what happened in Syria. 

In order fully to understand the Syrian attitude on the 
subject of independence, it is necessary to go back to the 
beginning of the Great War. At that time there existed an 
Arab Nationalist movement throughout the Arabian penin- 
sula and that part of the old Ottoman Empire which lay to 
to the south of the Taurus Mountains and the highlands ;)f 
Kurdistan. Its defining factors were community of language 
and dislike of the Turk. The movement had to a great 
extent been kept in check by the “ Pro-Islam ” policy of 
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Sultan Abdul Hamid ; but when the Turkish constitutional 
reforms setting up a definite “ Pro-Turkish ” regime were 
introduced, Arab nationalism took a new lease of life. At 
the beginning of the war it was a factor to be reckoned with, 
although it had no recognised leader. When Great Britain 
took Mesopotamia, she found it to her advantage to make 
use of this Arab national feeling, and in order to strengthen 
that feeling and make it still more useful it was necessary 
to make certain promises to the Arab-speaking people. It 
was also necessary to find a leader for the movement, the 
choice eventually falling on King Hussein, the Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, who conjured up wild dreams of an 
independent Arab empire. The nationalist spirit grew and 
grew with British encouragement, and certainly gave sub- 
stantial assistance to the Allies in the war against the Turks. 
The war is long past, but the nationalist spirit still remains 
and the Arab peoples are clamouring for independence. 
These facts were at the bottom of most of the trouble in 
Syria, and the Druse rebellion stirred up the embers which 
had been smouldering since the war. 

In Syria Arab nationalism took the form of antagonism 
to the French Mandate, which was intensified by the low 
value of the franc^ compared with the currencies of the 
British mandated territories of Irak and Palestine. With 
the country practically at the mercy of the Druses and several 
large brigand bands, the Syrian nationalists thought that 
the opportunity had now come for them to join in material 
opposition to the French, in the hope of ridding the country 
of an exceedingly unwelcome guardian, from whom no 
material gain could be extracted and who was responsible 
for bombarding one of the sacred cities of Islam. Numbers 
of nationalists, therefore, joined the rebel bands and thereby 
established a liaison with the cities and everything that 
went on within their walls. This made the French position 
still more precarious. 

^ The Syrian pound of 100 piastres was based on the French franc at 
the rate of i franc =5 piastres. 
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The French maintained throughout that the cause of 
the Syrian Revolt (including the Druse outbreak) was 
entirely due to Pan-Islamic influence and anti-European 
feeling in Asia. That this antagonism to European in- 
fluence existed seemed to be beyond doubt, but it appeared 
more likely that the Druse insurrection with its results 
was being exploited in the interests of Pan-Islam than that 
Pan-Islam was the cause of the turmoil in Syria. Since 
the outbreak in July the Arab craving for independence had 
been stimulated by the local Press, which expounded the 
desire of the people to govern themselves, although they 
were utterly incapable of doing so. Anti-European propa- 
ganda flooded the newspapers of Palestine and Syria, where 
everything possible was being done to sow dissension 
between France and Great Britain. In Syria the propaganda 
took the form of attaching the blame for the Druse rising 
to the Prime Minister of Transjordania, who happened to 
be a Syrian, on the ground that he was backed by British 
influence. Rikabi Pasha was certainly supported by the 
British authorities for the execution of his task in Trans- 
jordania, but precautions were taken to ensure that he did 
not interfere with matters outside that area. In Palestine, 
on the other hand, a violent attack had been made on the 
French for their action in bombarding Damascus ; the worst 
atrocities were attributed to the French troops, the Syrian 
losses and damage in the city had been exaggerated out of 
all proportion, and imaginary rebel victories were vividly 
described. The Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Arab Congress even went to the length of requesting the 
High Commissioner to give them permission to hold a 
demonstration of sympathy with the Druses, and asked 
Lord Plumer to receive a deputation of protest against the 
French action in Syria.^ All this was part of an organised 
plan to cause a split in the Allied sphere stretching from 
Alexandretta to the Suez Canal. 

These considerations must be remembered when follow- 

^ Permission was not given and the delegation was not received. 
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ing the next phase of the military situation, when the move- 
ment of the main theatre of operations from the Damascus 
area to the Southern Lebanon created a new feature full 
of dangerous possibilities. The Druse penetration into 
the Lebanon had three serious aspects. First, there was 
the danger of a general rising of the Lebanon Druses and 
Metwalis (a Moslem sect of the Shiah rite), who at the 
moment were merely waiting to see which way the “ wind 
would blow.” Such a rising was calculated to rake up 
a very considerable following among the more discontented 
elements of the Lebanese population and those compelled 
to take up arms by intimidation. Had the rebels ever 
succeeded in penetrating further west than the region of 
Hasbaya, this danger might easily have been transformed 
into a fait accompli. Secondly, the rebels, by again entering 
a mountain area, were trying to force the issue in a theatre 
of operations suitable to their own tactics and very dis- 
advantageous to the French, who had no scope there for 
the employment of aeroplanes and machine-guns, which 
were the strongest weapons in their hands. Thirdly, the 
rebel advance into the Lebanon had very nearly succeeded 
in separating the two Mandatory Powers of Great Britain 
and France, as the rebel area extended from the Jebel 
Druse in the east to the source of the Jordan in the west, 
and the only missing link was the line of the Damascus- 
Haifa railway, which was held by French troops. To the 
west of the Jordan source there were only twenty-five miles 
between the rebels and the sea. 

As the Druse rebellion had become a national Syrian 
revolt, it will be seen that the anti-European policy of 
separating Great Britain and France was no mere news- 
paper canard. On the contrary, it became a very real and 
formidable fact that a great effort was being made by our 
political adversaries, and France’s real enemies, to break 
up the regular chain of European influence stretching from 
Egypt to the Persian Gulf. It may be argued that this recent 
move of the Druse chiefs — ^who formed the nucleus of 
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the rebel bands — ^had no serious significance, and that it 
was merely by chance that events took this turn. Had the 
revolt been purely a Druse affair, one would have been in- 
clined to share this view, but now that Syrian nationalist 
sentiments were playing an important part, the mental 
machinery behind military action had to be judged on a 
different plane altogether. The Druses had no particular 
policy governing their operations except the desire for 
independence, while the Syrian Nationalist party hoped to 
attain its ends, and those of Pan-Islam, by forcing a breach 
between the two Mandatory Powers. 

Although the French were making every effort to dis- 
lodge the rebels from the Lebanon, the military authorities 
continued to be greatly embarrassed by the shortage of 
troops, which made it impossible to carry out any major 
operations. What troops there were at the disposal of 
General Gamelin had to confine themselves almost entirely 
to defensive tactics and to holding defensive positions with 
insufficient strength. Against an enemy greatly superior 
in mobility, as the rebels undoubtedly were, and one which 
was only to a small extent dependent on communications, 
it was necessary to employ a force of considerably superior 
numbers. The fact was, that unless the French troops in the 
country were very strongly reinforced, the requisite super- 
iority of numbers could not be attained. Although there 
were at this time about 35,000 troops in Syria, the situation 
was such that the French could not concentrate sufficient 
superiority of force at any decisive point without incurring 
grave risk elsewhere. The consequence was that the 
rebels were leading the French a regular dance all over the 
country. Wherever the Druse chiefs chose to appear 
the French had to send troops, and there was a continual 
rushing of troops in one direction or another. 

When the invasion of the Lebanon first took place the 
French resorted to the expedient of arming some of the 
Christian villagers and raising a corps of volunteers for 
the defence of the mountain districts, and these people, 
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stirred with resentment and religious enthusiasm, intro- 
duced a new element of danger into the situation. By this 
rather unwise action the French were literally sowing the 
seeds of a bitter religious struggle. Fortunately the 
services of these volunteers were later dispensed with, but 
unfortunately the Christians of the Lebanon were rapidly 
developing a bellicose attitude now the French position 
was becoming stronger. It seems quite certain that the 
Moslems in Syria had no evil intention whatsoever towards 
the Christians ; and it is fairly safe to assert that, had any 
massacre of Christians taken place, it would have been 
largely the result of provocation, and had any religious 
struggle ensued, it would have been at the instigation of 
the Christians and not of the Moslems. The Maronites^ 
of the Lebanon were doing everything in their power to 
urge the French to carry out ruthless warfare for the 
extermination of the Druses and rebel bands, which was 
scarcely conducive to the maintenance of a religious peace. 

I visited His Beatitude the Maronite Patriarch in his 
mountain home at Ain Quarka, situated in the most gor- 
geous scenery overlooking the deep blue Mediterranean. 
Although nearly ninety years of age he has a very strong 
influence over the Lebanese Christians. Surrounded by 
an atmosphere of sublime peace, his conversation seldom 
left the subject of rifles. As he sat on a cushion on the 
floor clad in scarlet robes, with a heavy gold cross inset 
with precious gems suspended from his neck, he proudly 
related in slow and measured tones how the Lebanese 
mountain warriors had withstood Moslem opposition for 
fifteen centuries, and that every Lebanese man would 
defend his country to the last provided sufficient arms were 
forthcoming. The Patriarch’s eagle eye and shaggy beard 
gave him the air of a man of the mountains fired with 
religious fervour, but his pride in the fighting qualities of 

^ A Christian sect of great antiquity, which differs from the other 
Christian Churches of the East in that it maintains communion with Rome, 
and has done so since the twelfth century. 
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the Lebanese was, I fear, based entirely on the past rather 
than on the present. There is now little of these fighting 
qualities left. 

Meanwhile, more reinforcements were arriving from 
France, in order to relieve colonial troops from garrison 
duties and enable the fonnation of more mobile columns. 
Colonial troops were almost exclusively used for all opera- 
tions in Syria owing to the disinclination of the French 
Government to sacrifice French personnel and incur 
political hostility in France. Most regiments composed of 
Frenchmen were therefore delegated to garrison duties. 
At this time Nabatieh, Djezzin and Rachaya were held and 
the passage of the Litani River was more or less guarded. 
Unfortunately, however, the rebels who had been occupying 
the Hasbaya-Kaoukaba-Djedeideh area were now moving 
northwards and had succeeded in surrounding Rachaya, 
where they had bottled up the French garrison after 
killing its commander in an ambush. Rachaya was a very 
strong tactical position situated on a hill at the foot of Her- 
mon, and possessed an old Turkish citadel, in which the 
French were installed. A relief force was being organised, 
but there was every prospect of the rebels also being rein- 
forced by the band of the notorious leader, Ramadan 
Challache, which had been operating north of the Beyrouth- 
Damascus railway. 

The gallant stand made by a mere handful of Moroccan 
cavalry and a small detachment of the Foreign Legion 
against the continuous attacks of two thousand Druses on 
the citadel of Rachaya added one more laurel to the honours 
of the French Army. The fighting lasted for four days, 
until finally, on 24th November, the citadel was relieved 
by a French column which had made a forced march from 
Rayak. 

I was the only newspaper correspondent who succeeded 
in getting into the citadel on the morning after the relief,^ 

^ Accompanied by Major Salisbury-Jones, M.C., Coldstream Guards, 
British Liaison Officer with the French Army. 
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and I had the whole action carefully explained to me by the 
French commander, Capitaine Cros Meyrevieille, 12th 
Spahis, who took me round and showed me the scenes of 
the different phases of the fighting. 

For four days and nights this little garrison, surrounded 
on all sides, withstood the furious onslaught of the Druses, 
who, desperate and fired with fanaticism, climbed up the 
rocky hill of the citadel and seized building after building 
overlooking the stronghold. There was an incessant 
fusillade at close quarters and intensive bombing on both 
sides, the Druses using German grenades appropriated 
after the Turkish evacuation. On the third day the situa- 
tion of the defenders became very critical, as the supply of 
ammunition was dwindling to an alarming extent and the 
Druses had succeeded in getting over the barbed wire by 
crawling over heaped-up corpses. The garrison was driven 
back into a small corner, and the French troops were fighting 
with their backs to the wall. The situation seemed desperate. 
On the following day, however, the desperate struggle 
continued, the Foreign Legion fighting like lions and the 
mitrailleuses creating terrible carnage. Yet the fierce 
rush of the Druses was unchecked, and they came on like 
frenzied fiends. Low, broken-down walls separated the 
attackers and defenders, and small wooden ladders, con- 
necting the housetops with the courtyard of the citadel 
were the scenes of bloody combats. The Druses hurled 
great stones on the defenders below, who retaliated with 
showers of bombs. The surrounding houses belched forth 
smoke, while from the windows sputtered a regular hail of 
lead. Although the Druses fell in great numbers, still they 
came on. Knowing that the relief force was on its way 
the garrison held out hour after hour, confident that they 
would be relieved before nightfall. Longer resistance was 
impossible. They had lost nearly half their number in 
killed and wounded. Towards evening, however, a distant 
salvo boomed out from the “ seventy-fives ” of the relief 
column, which was pressing on with all possible speed. 
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This cheered on the defenders for a final effort, and when 
the garrison had almost reached its last gasp the relieving 
Spahis launched a vigorous attack on the town and finally 
drove out the Druses who, seeing the strength of the 
advancing column, dispersed in all directions. 

Walking round the citadel the scene which met the eye 
was that of a veritable charnel house. Everything was 
wreathed in smoke from the burning of the surrounding 
buildings. The courtyard was literally packed with dead 
horses, while those which lived were all huddled together 
in a corner. The narrow passages of the fortress were 
piled so thick with dead that it was difficult to make one’s 
way through, and blood streams trickled down the steps 
of the houses, the doors of which were a mass of lifeless 
limbs. According to the Druse custom, many of the dead 
were taken away by the retreating bands, but the rebels 
must have lost several hundred killed besides a large number 
of wounded. The original French commander was killed 
in an ambush, but his successor brilliantly carried on the 
action against desperate odds. 

This fight at Rachaya was one of the utmost importance, 
as anything in the shape of a French reverse would have 
been the signal for still further trouble throughout the 
country. Reinforcements were now arriving in greater 
numbers, and it seemed as though the French military 
authorities were beginning to get the situation a little more 
in hand ; yet still more troops were urgently needed in 
order to hem in this extremely mobile and daring enemy, 
which was capable of slipping through at any point and 
suddenly reappearing in the least expected locality. For- 
tunately, an announcement was forthcoming from M. 
Daladier, Minister of War, to the effect that reinforcements 
would be sent so as to bring the total number of troops 
in Syria up to 50,000. 

During all this period under review my work as a Press 
correspondent was much hampered by constant suspicion 
on the part of the French authorities. I had to report the 
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truth, and in few cases was the truth palatable to the French. 
I criticised, and my criticism was candid. In many in- 
stances this was interpreted as a quasi-hostile attitude, 
whereas in point of fact it was done from no other 
motive than that of sincere friendship for France. It was 
exceedingly difficult to convince the French of this, and it 
was not until the Palestine Arab Press launched a furious 
anti-French attack that I got the opportunity I was waiting 
for of taking up the cudgels on France’s behalf and of there- 
by proving my sincerity. The dispatch in question was 
published in London and reproduced in Le Temps the 
following day. From that time forward there was a marked 
change in the French attitude, so much so that General 
Duport told me on board the Sphinx on the day of his 
departure for Paris that he had assured the Quay d’Orsay 
that my dispatches throughout had been written from 
entirely friendly motives. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SYRIAN KEY OUT— {continued) 

O N the 2nd December M. Henri de Jouvenel arrived 
in Beyrouth to take over the duties of High 
Commissioner for Syria. On the evening of 
his arrival I was received by His Excellency at the Residence 
des Pins, and he impressed me as fully appreciating the 
serious character of the situation and as having an earnest 
desire to learn everything he could in order to help the forma- 
tion of his plan for the future. M. de Jouvenel was the 
first French official I had met in Syria, who had not deceived 
himself as to the real significance of the past and the danger- 
ous possibilities of the future. He seemed very pleased with 
his reception in Beyrouth, which he took as an indication 
of general satisfaction at the establishment of a civil adminis- 
tration. Close co-operation with Great Britain he regarded 
as absolutely necessary, and he spoke in the warmest terms 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, 
with whom he had recently had the most satisfactory 
conversations. 

By appointing M. de Jouvenel to be High Commissioner 
for Syria the French Government made a very wise decision. 
As a distinguished senator he was a man of weight and 
sound judgment, while as a prominent personage in con- 
nection with the League of Nations his appointment was 
likely to be most favourably received in the very quarter 
from which censure might be expected as a result of recent 
events in Syria. France was in a position to say to the 
League that she had now appointed as High Commissioner 
a man, who was not only one of her most distinguished 
statesmen but was also one of the League’s most prominent 
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supporters, and as such would be in a strong position to 
rectify past mistakes in accordance with the spirit of the 
mandate. 

Among the first functions attended by M. de Jouvenel 
in Beyrouth was the review of the troops who defended 
Rachaya and the decoration with the Croix de Guerre of 
General Gamelin and the members of the Rachaya garrison. 
Conspicuous among the recipients of this decoration was 
a Syrian woman, who under heavy fire had carried a message 
dropped from an aeroplane to the French commander in 
the citadel. Her brave act had cost her a wounded arm, 
which she carried in a sling as she went up to be decorated. 

On the following day the High Commissioner made a 
memorable speech to the members of the Representative 
Council of the Great Lebanon, to whom he granted the 
power to draw up their own constitution.^ This, he said, 
was a reward for the Lebanon’s peaceful attitude in the 
present crisis. The following passages are significant : 

“ Paix a tous ceux qui veulent la paix ! Guerre k tous 
ceux qui veulent la guerre ! J’ai d^fini par ces deux phrases 
une ligne de conduite dont ni les ^venements ni les hommes 
ne me feront departir. ... Si les autres elats veulent 
participer au b6n6fice des institutions fibres ils savent 
d6sormais le moyen. II est tout-4-fait inutile que les rebelles 
me proposent des conditions ou me demandent des pro- 
messes. L’acte que j’accomplie ici leur r6pond. J’ai 
maintenant r^tird k la guerre toute excuse. Ceux qui ne 
cesseront pas les hostilit^s contre nous tous auraient prouv6 
devant le monde entier que ce n’est ni I’amour de la 
patrie ni celui de la liberty qui les guide, mais la passion 
du pillage et du meurtre. J ’assure le Conseil Repr^sentatif 
. . . qu’ici, comme en Europe, le dernier mot restera k 
la France, k ses allies et k ses amis.” 

Few administrators have been faced with such a difficult 
task as that which confronted M. de Jouvenel, who found 
himself in a country seething with revolt, full of conflicting 

^ It was originally intended that this should be drawn up in Paris. 
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interests, racial, religious and political, and suffering from 
the effects of an inefficient administration. At the moment 
Syria was in the limelight of the world stage, and whatever 
policy was adopted for the pacification of the country 
would have to stand the test of many critics. The new 
High Commissioner was faced with a military, an adminis- 
trative and a religious situation. Until the military situation 
was properly handled and peace restored it was useless to 
attempt any administrative reforms ; and not until the 
administrative machinery had been renewed could religious 
questions be settled so as to conform to the general policy 
of government. 

Reviewing the military situation as it was on the arrival 
of M. de Jouvenel, it seemed that the French authorities 
were faced with much the same conditions as those which 
confronted the British commanders in the latter part of the 
South African War. Rebel bands were scattered all over 
the country, concentrating their efforts on periodical 
attacks, followed by rapid retreat on encountering resistance 
in any force. The suppression of large numbers of 
marauders of this nature was no easy matter. Before an 
organised force of cavalry they merely vanished, until on 
the next favourable occasion they reappeared elsewhere 
and launched another attack. In South Africa it was only 
by means of the blockhouse system that the guerrilla war- 
fare of the Boers was finally brought to an end, and at the 
moment it looked as if some similar expedient would be 
necessary before these rebel bands were overcome. 

In the meantime, pending the arrival of further reinforce- 
ments, it was necessary to establish a foundation of security 
in the country. Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo had 
to be held with sufficient strength to render these centres 
safe against any attack. Communications by rail and by 
main roads had to be protected, and absolute security 
re-established between Aleppo, Hama, Homs and Damascus 
on the one hand, and between Damascus and Beyrouth on 
the other. The line between Damascus and Haifa (Pales- 
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tine) was already held in considerable force. Until such 
a fabric of security was established it seemed useless to 
consider the question of restoring peace in the intervening 
spaces. What effect the rains would have on the spirit of 
the rebels it was difficult to say, but there was a likelihood 
of the wet season having a somewhat cooling effect on the 
ardour of the many homeless villagers, who had been 
turned out into the open without any clothing except what 
they wore and compelled to fight in order to gain a liveli- 
hood and escape murder. During the winter the mud in 
these parts is so bad that many roads are rendered quite 
impassable, while movement across country is out of the 
question. It therefore seemed advisable immediately to 
concentrate on the foundations of security and prepare a 
general round-up in force for the spring, hoping that the 
hardships of the winter, combined with extensive military 
preparations, would have the effect of producing a more 
peaceful attitude on the part of the rebels. Meanwhile it 
was hoped that M. de Jouvenel would take the opportunity 
of clearly stating his intentions in this respect as soon as 
he had at his command sufficient military power to give 
weight to his words. The Druses and people of Syria had 
to be made to realise that, until peace was restored, there 
could be no question of administrative reform, and that 
therefore the amelioration of their position lay entirely in 
their own hands. 

With regard to the administrative situation, there was 
little doubt that M. de Jouvenel’s appointment as the first 
civil High Commissioner was welcomed by all sections of the 
community, but a civil administration composed almost 
entirely of military personnel was scarcely worthy of its 
name. At this point it is necessary to examine the chief 
causes of inefficiency, for which the French administration 
in Syria was rapidly becoming notorious. 

There were four outstanding features which were largely 
responsible for the general discontent in Syria. 

Firstly, French policy in Syria had been suffering 
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severely from the fact that it was at the mercy of party 
politics in France. Changes in the French Government in 
Paris meant changes of policy in Syria. General Sarrail’s 
appointment was directly due to the coming into power of 
the Herriot Government, when M. Herriot stated in the 
Chamber of Deputies that “ his appointment to Syria was 
an opportunity for the Government to recognise this dis- 
tinguished republican general.” 

Secondly, the naturally destructive influence of a military 
administration. 

Thirdly, the unstable currency, based on the French 
franc, which had been forced on the country to replace the 
stable Turkish gold pound. 

Fourthly, the personal influence of a class of official who 
was in most ways ill-suited to the work which he was 
called upon to perform. 

Most of these officials had spent many years of their 
service in Morocco or Senegal, and had got into a regular 
colonial groove, which made it exceedingly difficult for 
them to adapt their work to the spirit of the mandatory 
system, which being of an advisory nature demanded 
special qualities and the highest efficiency. France is not 
the only great power which has made fatal mistakes regard- 
ing official personnel in the East, where personality is of 
paramount importance and where the Oriental immediately 
recognises the nature of the official with whom he is dealing. 
Mandates are a new development, and unless they are 
accompanied by the most expert guidance there seems little 
chance of their success. 

Perhaps the most glaring example of administrative 
inefficiency in Syria at this time was that of the “ Bureau 
des Renseignements,” which was in a great measure 
responsible for misleading General Sarrail and was at the 
root of most of the unfortunate misunderstandings between 
the French and ourselves in the Near East. It was felt 
that, unless M. de Jouvenel replaced this organisation by 
a bureau composed of first-class men with knowledge of 
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the East, there was every possibility of his being misled 
in the same way as his predecessor.^ For his information 
a High Commissioner must to a great extent rely on his 
subordinates, and unless that information is reliable the 
whole system of administration runs on the wrong lines. 
With a view to the maintenance of a close Anglo-French 
accord it was most regrettable that, relying on the reports 
of native agents, whose personal inclination was to sow 
dissension, the officers of this department^ were continually 
led to form false deductions as to the objects of British 
policy. 

In this connection I do not hesitate to add that it was 
essential that the French administration in Syria should be 
freed of anti-English elements, and the same applied to 
anti-French elements in the British administrations of 
Palestine and Irak. In Syria these elements existed to an 
undue degree, and it was hoped that this obstacle to co- 
operation would be removed by M. de Jouvenel, who was 
a true and sincere friend of England and a champion of 
Anglo-French cohesion. 

It will therefore be seen that M. de Jouvenel was con- 
fronted with a formidable array of first-class difficulties, 
apart altogether from the military situation. Clearly he 
had his work cut out for him. It was fundamentally 
necessary that foreign affairs should be eliminated from 
party politics in Paris and Syria needed a thorough “ spring 
cleaning.” 

In religious matters the policy of General Sarrail, himself 
an atheist, in diminishing the Maronite political influence 
in the Great I^ebanon was undoubtedly sound in principle, 
but the sudden and drastic methods employed were not 
conducive to tranquillity. Only a slow and methodical 
process could finally reduce to its proper proportion a force 
which had been predominant during hundreds of years. 

^ M. de Jouvenel has since appointed a new Chef du Bureau des 
Renseignements . 

* Very few of whom could speak Arabic. 
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Throughout the Great Lebanon clerical influence had of 
necessity to play an important part, but political power in 
the hands of ecclesiastical potentates had to be reduced to 
well-defined limits in such a way as to avoid clerical hos- 
tility to the mandatory administration.^ When it is realised 
that the Christians of the Lebanon were by this time fired 
with religious fanaticism against their Moslem neighbours, 
with whom General Sarrail had carried on a fairly systematic 
flirtation, it may be imagined with what difficulties the 
religious question was beset. 

By the time M. de Jouvenel arrived in Beyrouth 
journalists from all parts had converged on Syria. London, 
Paris, Vienna, Amsterdam and Cairo each sent repre- 
sentatives, while American travelling correspondents added 
to the number. The Hotel d’Orient in Beyrouth was 
converted into a regular Press bureau, the occupants of 
which were hard at work competing with each other and 
struggling against the difficulties of the censorship. The 
new High Commissioner, a pressman himself, at once 
realised the difficulties under which the Press had been 
working ever since the beginning of the revolt, and took 
an early opportunity of raising the censorship to the 
benefit not only of the Press but also of the French 
authorities. 

During this long, and sometimes tedious, period in 
Beyrouth the humorous side of things was never lost 
sight of owing to the irrepressible and peculiar wit of 
“ George,” the Press dragoman, who succeeded in being 
everything to everybody everywhere at the same moment. 
An Australian- Syrian by nationality, with an accent straight 
form the neighbourhood of Sydney Heads, “ George’s ” 
chief qualification seemed to be that he had, during the 

^ The clerical influence in the Great Lebanon is largely due to the 
fact that the population is scattered throughout a large number of isolated 
mountain villages, in which the local priests have become small potentates. 
The advent of the motor-car, however, is gradually having its effect, and 
should go far to helping the solution of this difficulty. 
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war, successfully stolen sixty army mules and sold them 
back to the British remounts. In spite, however, of this 
serious entry on his conduct sheet “ George ” was exceed- 
ingly helpful in many ways. He was never downhearted 
and nothing was too much trouble. Hence his use to the 
Press. 

Now that M. de Jouvenel had granted a constitution to 
the Great Lebanon and was about to bestow the same 
benefit on the State of the Alaouites, it is interesting to note 
the effect which his pronouncements in Beyrouth had in 
Damascus and throughout the State of Syria, which owing 
to the action of the rebels was unable to obtain these 
privileges. The effect was one of profound disappointment. 
The people expected the High Commissioner to bring with 
him wonderful conditions of peace, which would be accepted 
with open arms after the usual Oriental bickering. They 
expected all they demanded and a bit more besides. Now 
their answer was that they did not trust the French assur- 
ances of their being granted a constitution, and that they 
were afraid to lay down their arms for a vague promise 
which they suspected of being a ruse to cover a policy of 
wholesale executions. They complained that there was no 
indication of the details of the terms on which arms were 
to be laid down nor were there any guarantees as to the 
future treatment of those who had taken part in the revolt. 
There was indeed little doubt that M. de Jouvenel’s 
declaration concerning the granting of a vague constitution 
had caused many nationalists to join the rebel bands, as 
they would on no account submit to laying down their 
arms unconditionally and hoped by fighting to get what 
they wanted. The recent arrest of a number of prominent 
nationalists, practically coinciding with the arrival of the 
new High Commissioner, had scarcely improved matters, 
and also had the effect of swelling the numbers of the 
insurgents. 

The situation roughly seemed to be that France promised 
in principle an independent constitution on the condition 
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that peace was restored, but would consider nothing until 
then. The rebels and nationalists, on the other hand, 
refused to lay down their arms until an independent 
constitution was assured and guarantees given in the form 
of a general amnesty. 

As far as could be ascertained from certain nationalist 
quarters in Damascus the demands of the Syrian people 
were much on the following lines : 

1. Syria to be constituted as a Federated State with its 
capital at Damascus, and to consist of the four existing 
states of Damascus, Aleppo, the Alaouites and the Jebel 
Druse, each with its own local government, self-constituted, 
at Damascus, Aleppo, Latakia and Soueida respectively. 

2. The immediate election of a Representative Council 
to draw up the constitution of the Federated Syrian State 
and to carry out the executive government with full consti- 
tutional powers in collaboration with French advisers, 
provided that such French officials should be in an 
advisory capacity only and should be carefully chosen from 
France instead of from the French colonies. 

3. The French Mandatory Power to supply the heads of 
such technical departments as could not in the meantime 
be controlled by Syrians. 

4. The establishment of a small Syrian army, limited in 
numbers, with French personnel attached for training 
purposes only. 

Such demands, if really acceptable to the great majority 
of the population, did not seem in themselves unreasonable, 
but even had the French offered these conditions the 
laying down of arms without definite guarantees was at 
the time quite out of the question. These conditions 
seemed to form some sort of basis on which to secure peace, 
so much so that I was asked to act as an intermediary and 
to present such terms to M, de Jouvenel. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the guarantees demanded would amount to 
nothing short of a complete French withdrawal from the 
Damascus area, I preferred to pursue a policy of non- 
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interference. I was invited to visit the rebel camps dis- 
guised as a Beduin — ^and I was much tempted to do so — in 
the hopes that I would be impressed with the great ideal 
for which they were striving, and would regard them as 
civilised men fighting for a just cause and not merely as 
brigands. The rebels regarded themselves, and the 
Nationalists regarded them, as belonging entirely to the 
former category. The French, on the other hand, classed 
them all as pilleurs. Both views were incorrect, as both 
elements prevailed to a marked degree. 

It was now becoming fairly clear that France must either 
grant such terms with guarantees or bring reinforcements 
into the country and wage a regular war. There was no 
middle course. If the former course was chosen it was 
essential that peace should not be delayed, as every day 
more Nationalists were joining the rebels and the country 
was rapidly heading for financial and economic ruin. For 
a policy of military repression, on the other hand, it was 
necessary that adequate reinforcements should be sent 
with the least possible delay. 

Taking everything into consideration — ^the financial state 
of the French Government, the prospect of a war-devastated 
Syria and the unavoidable wastage of personnel and material 
involved in extensive operations covering a large area — one 
could not help thinking that France would do well seriously 
to consider before rejecting a pacific settlement at this 
juncture. Rigid suppression of revolt is an excellent 
principle, but if that suppression is going to involve absolute 
ruin to the suppressed and heavy financial embarrassment 
to the suppressor it seems that it is wiser to hesitate before 
putting this principle into force. It also had to be remem- 
bered — ^and it was often forgotten — ^that Syria was not a 
French colony. France was there solely as a guardian for 
the benefit of the Syrians. Under the circumstances there 
was much to be gained by her “ cutting her losses.” By 
sacrificing a certain degree of prestige France could at this 
stage have concluded peace in Syria and, under the prudent 
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guidance of M. de Jouvenel, could in a very short time 
have not only regained the lost ground but also could have 
gone far to establishing a spirit of confidence and respect, 
which was essential to a new prestige based on a new 
regime. Unfortunately, such a principle as this does not 
come within the sphere of logical thought, so sacred to the 
Gallic mind, and France refused to part with that little 
prestige which remained to her in Syria. 

At the moment the state of Damascus was far from satis- 
factory and perpetual attacks were being made on the city. 
Martial Law had been proclaimed and considerable tension 
existed. As Hasbaya had now fallen into the hands of the 
French and there were comparatively few rebels left in the 
Lebanon, there was every reason to suppose that Damascus 
would once more become the centre of activity. As every 
rebel band contained a certain percentage of criminals, 
whose whole object was loot and whose interests would be 
unaffected by peace, there seemed all the more reason that 
every effort should be made to secure a peace preparatory 
to removing such obstacles to economic recuperation. 

Towards the end of December the point had at last been 
reached when it could safely be said that the French con- 
trolled the military situation, but at the same time the revolt 
was very far from being suppressed. While until a few 
days before the rebels had possessed the initiative every- 
where, the timely arrival of French reinforcements in con- 
siderable numbers gave the situation a new complexion. 

The main French effort was concentrated on the rebels 
in the Damascus area, where reinforcements were arriving 
daily and where a serious attempt was being made, by 
means of columns, patrols and blockhouses, to drive the 
forces of disorder out of the gardens surrounding the city. 
Owing to the wooded nature of this terrain these operations 
were necessarily a slow process, but with the troops then 
at the disposal of General Andrea, commanding in 
Damascus, there was every reason to anticipate that the 
city would gradually be freed of raiding bands. The 
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accomplishment of this and the placing of Damascus in an 
organised state of defence was to be regarded as a definite 
step towards the construction of a fabric of security. The 
Damascus-Beyrouth railway, which had been subject to 
continual interruption and was the main line of communi- 
cation, was now being reinforced by French troops, so 
that some move was being made towards the consolidation 
of the main arteries. 

As far as events could be anticipated, there seemed a 
likelihood either of a long uneventful process of rounding 
up the different rebel bands or the gradual arrangement of 
peace by lengthy negotiation. There was undoubtedly an 
inclination towards peace in the air and a general desire to 
come to a settlement before the winter set in. The Syrian 
rebels seemed to realise that there was nothing to be gained 
by prolonging the conflict, and the spectres of famine and 
bankruptcy were beginning to appear on the horizon. 
Money, the dominating factor in all Arab policies, was 
beginning to play its part, and the more educated and reason- 
able of the Nationalists foresaw the ruin which must follow 
operations lasting for many months. While it was impos- 
sible to attach much importance to the various delegations 
arriving at Beyrouth, the fact that the Emir Amin Arslan 
had proceeded to Soueida to deliberate with Sultan Pasha 
Atrash was an indication that peace conditions were 
occupying the minds of responsible Druses. 

A basis for peace undoubtedly existed, but both the 
French and the Druses were disinclined to make the first 
move, the former through reluctance to lose prestige and 
the latter through fear of being entrapped. The mis- 
fortune was that neither the Druses nor the Syrians trusted 
the word of M. de Jouvenel, who had inherited this legacy 
from his predecessor. When M, de Jouvenel pledged his 
word he pledged the honour of France, but the rebels 
could not realise that they were dealing with a man whose 
word was his bond. 

For the establishment of security in the country there 
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were three elements for consideration. Firstly, there was 
the Sultan Atrash and the Druses of the Jebel, who formed 
the nucleus of the whole movement, and without whom the 
revolt would have had no substance whatsoever. Secondly, 
there were the Syrian nationalists, who were exploiting this 
opportunity to further the ends of the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment and at the same time to give vent to their antagonism 
to France in particular. Thirdly, there were a large number 
of looters and pillagers who found in the Syrian revolt a 
glorious opportunity of getting something for nothing. 

From this it will be obvious that peace with the Sultan 
Atrash was a fundamental basis of general peace in Syria. 
With the withdrawal of the Druse nucleus from the rebel 
bands there was every likelihood of complete chaos in the 
ranks of the remainder. The origin of their fighting power 
would have gone and all their hopes would have been 
nullified. The Nationalists would not have taken long to 
see more profit in the suks of Damascus than in supporting 
a force shorn of its fighting strength. The remaining 
element were nothing more or less than criminals, who 
were a source of danger to everyone unless under strict 
Druse control. 

Unfortunately, there was an element in the situation to 
which reference has already been made and which was 
doing much to hinder the interests of peace, namely the 
Lebanese Christians who, headed by their religious chiefs, 
were doing everything in their power to foster hostility and 
hatred towards the Druses and Moslem rebels, and were 
using their whole influence to encourage the prosecution 
of a war of extermination. 

Meanwhile M. de Jouvenel issued a proclamation 
offering a complete amnesty to all rebels, leaders excluded, 
who should lay down their arms at General Andrea’s 
headquarters in Damascus by the 8th January. To the 
leaders he promised their lives on the understanding that 
their cases would be tried on the conclusion of peace. 

In spite of many rumours in the Press to the effect that 
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an annistice had been declared in Syria, little progress 
towards peace was in reality made. The Emir Arslan 
returned to Beyrouth from Soueida, but there was no reason 
to believe that he had been the medium of any definite 
negotiations. A Damascus delegation returned to the 
Syrian capital with M. de Jouvenel’s proclamation, and it 
now remained to be seen how many Druses and rebels 
would lay down their arms by the 8th January. 

The time limit expired on 8th January and not one single 
man laid down his arms. The exclusion of the leaders 
from the general amnesty had failed to cause the desired 
split in the ranks of the rebels, who were determined to 
remain loyal to their chiefs. Meanwhile the Druses were 
casting their eyes towards the Turkish frontier, hoping that 
a diversion would be created by a rising in the Sandjak of 
Alexandretta and systematic raiding by Turkish bands. 

When I arrived in Aleppo there was complete calm in 
the city, although there had recently been a general feeling 
of anxiety regarding Turkish military activity north of the 
frontier and some raiding into Syrian territory. There was 
little doubt that this raiding was the direct result of Turkish 
resentment against the French on account of their non- 
assistance over the Mosul dispute. This fact was published 
in an official French communique, evidently in order to show 
knowledge of the Turkish motives and to invalidate the plea 
of “ error ” in any future incidents which the Turkish 
Government had the power to stop. There were large 
Turkish concentrations at Diabekr, Mardin and Jezire-ibn- 
Omar, while the French force in Aleppo was merely a 
skeleton one of not more than 1500 men and the frontier 
east of the Euphrates was almost unprotected. 

At the same time I was reliably informed that the Turks 
were of opinion that the close relationship between Great 
Britain and France made it almost impossible for them to 
attack the one without being involved in hostilities with the 
other. They also seemed to regard the Druse revolt as 
practically over and had therefore a wholesome respect for 
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the large French army in Syria. Attempts had recently 
been made^ to cause trouble among the Turkish population 
in the Sandjak of Alexandretta but without success, chiefly 
owing to the strong dislike of the people for military 
service, from which they were exempt under French rule, 
and their realisation that France was in the more powerful 
position. It therefore seemed that either the Turks were 
thinking better of their sabre-rattling policy over Mosul 
or that they were merely indulging in another piece of 
diplomatic bluff, in which they are true experts. Evidently 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha knew the point beyond which he 
could not go without compromising himself at home. 

Further, reports reaching Alexandretta from the Turkish 
side of the frontier pointed to the fact that the Turks were 
convinced of a close bond between France and Great 
Britain, and there was a strong belief that the Jouvenel- 
Chamberlain meeting in London was the occasion of a 
definite agreement between the two nations with regard 
to the Near East. It was almost accepted as a fact in Turkey 
that, in the event of war over Mosul, France would permit 
the British use of the Alexandretta base, while in case of 
further trouble in Syria the British Government would in 
return grant the free use of Haifa (Palestine) to the French. 
It was obvious that such an agreement would be a distinct 
bar to offensive action in the direction of Mosul.® 

It now appeared that Mustapha Kemal was using his 
diplomatic resources to calm down the people whom he had 
roused to a high pitch over the Mosul question. He had 
taken his war pictures off the screen and was now showing 
views of conference tables and hard-working negotiators. 
His game of diplomatic bluff had to be played in two 
directions, towards England and towards his own people 
in Turkey. Fortunately the British Foreign Office had 

^ By the Turkish Consul in Aleppo. 

® Alexandretta is a point of great strategical importance. By landing 
troops there a decisive blow could be struck at the whole Turkish system 
of communications with Constantinople and Angora. 
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considerable experience of Turkish methods, and the 
calling up of boys of sixteen to join the colours made little 
impression. 

All through the winter the situation in Syria remained 
much the same. Damascus was submitted to spasmodic 
attacks and the railway lines throughout the country were 
continually cut. Military operations on a large scale were 
impossible. Still France continued her efforts to restore 
peace and still her uncompromising policy failed. 


Postscript to Chapter XIII 

Since writing the foregoing chapter the French have 
launched a strong offensive in the Jebel Druse under 
General Andrea, and with a force of about 15,000 men 
recaptured Soueida on the 25th April after inflicting a 
heavy defeat on the Druses. 

M. de Jouvenel has made the very best use of the 
opportunity created by this French victory, which he has 
celebrated with a policy of generosity and clemency. By 
so doing he has shown the world that all his efforts are 
directed towards peace ; he has proved his sincerity 
towards the people of Syria ; and he has taken the large 
view which is, I am convinced, also in the best interests 
of France. 

On the occasion of a visit to Damascus last month, the 
French High Commissioner announced the abolition of the 
indemnity imposed upon the city ; he approved the pro- 
gramme of a National Syrian Government which he had 
set up ; and he accorded the Syrian President the right to 
announce an amnesty until the 15th June, after which date 
no quarter would be given. He went to the limits, beyond 
which he could go no further. 

By adopting this policy, M. de Jouvenel has strengthened 
his position in the eyes of the League of Nations and in 
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those of the whole civilised world. If the rebels reject his 
offer, they are unlikely to receive further sympathy from 
any quarter worthy of consideration. 

The whole policy of the rebels is to prolong the conflict 
until next year, when the Syrian question comes up again 
before the Mandates Commission at Geneva. They hope 
that France will then receive another unfavourable report, 
which they think will be the end of France in Syria. Al- 
though they are profoundly mistaken in the attitude of the 
League of Nations with regard to France in Syria and the 
League’s intentions concerning that country, they are 
leaving no stone unturned to maintain the spirit of revolt. 
In this the rebels are undoubtedly supported by certain 
organisations with anti-European sentiments in Egypt and 
Palestine. These bodies, with the help of certain sections 
of the Arabic Press, are conducting a systematic campaign 
of false news favourable to the rebels, which is intended 
to encourage the resistance of the Druses, and to gain the 
support of certain elements of the population which are 
waiting to see which way the “ wind will blow.” Arabic 
newspapers, printed in Jerusalem and other Palestine 
towns, are sent into the villages of the Jebel Druse and the 
surrounding districts with sensational reports of French 
reverses and sweeping Druse victories. Unfortunately, 
a certain amount of this propaganda, which is of course a 
tissue of lies, has found its way into the London Press, with 
the result that in many quarters the position in Syria is 
much misrepresented. At the moment the French position 
is better than it has ever been since the outbreak of the 
revolt, and the longer the revolt lasts the better will become 
the French position. 

If the rebels refuse to accept the offer of M. de Jouvenel 
through Ahmed Nami Bey, the President of the Syrian 
State, they will be acting directly contrary to their own 
interests, financial and otherwise ; if the Druses lend a deaf 
ear to the counsels of General Andr6a they deserve no mercy. 

The programme of the new Syrian Government, approved 
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by the High Commissioner, includes the transformation of 
the present mandatory system into a thirty years’ treaty 
between France and Syria, with the preservation of French 
influence in political and economic spheres without in- 
fringing the sovereignty of the State ; it includes the forma- 
tion of a Syrian army gradually to replace the French Army 
of Occupation ; and it proposes the replacement of the 
present paper currency by a gold standard. There is 
little doubt that this programme was drawn up with the 
knowledge of M. de Jouvenel before it was submitted to him 
for approval, and this together with the general amnesty 
constitute terms such as have seldom been offered in the 
annals of revolts and insurrections. In the hour of victory 
France has offered the vanquished all she has to give. If 
peace is secured, France rises out of the mire triumphant, 
and she will have gained a far greater victory than one of 
arms. If, on the other hand, her offer is in vain, then she 
will have the moral support of the whole civilised world. ^ 

E. W. P. N. 

June, 1926. 


^ The French offer was not accepted. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A JOURNEY TO IRAK AND PERSIA 

A MOTOR journey across the Syrian Desert to 
Baghdad, and then on through the Persian 
. mountains to Teheran, is one of the most 
astonishing trips in the world. For interest and variety 
it cannot be equalled. One passes through some of the 
most ancient cities of the East and rushes through country 
which has formed the background for history during 
thousands of years. 

As one glides along througli an ever-changing scene, the 
gorgeous splendour of the East gradually unfolds itself. 
The beauty of some of the days and nights is so enchanting 
that it is often difficult to believe suddenly that what is seen 
is real ; one somehow expects a curtain to drop and leave 
one sitting in the stalls of a brilliantly lit theatre. 

Leaving Beyrouth and the deep blue Mediterranean 
behind, the car slowly climbs up the tortuous road of the 
Lebanon mountains, littered with little villages and health 
resorts. Swinging round the many hairpin bends, the view 
looking back is equal to anything in Switzerland. The road 
across the Lebanon from Beyrouth to Damascus is a long 
succession of wonderful panoramas, as it winds in and out 
from one valley to another and each turn reveals a new 
vista of mountains far away. The air is cool and invigorating, 
and there is not a sound to be heard but the occasional tinkle 
of a camel bell or the shout of a solitary shepherd. 

Then down into the Bekaa Plain with its fertile soil and 
running waters, and on over the ridge of the Anti-Lebanon 
to the great city of Damascus. 

Damascus is almost beyond description. It possesses an 
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atmosphere peculiar to itself : life, romance and antiquity 
all rolled into one. It is probably the oldest inhabited 
city in the world, and few can enter its gates without a certain 
mystic thrill. 

Damascus is a city of eternal youth. It is the garden 
of the desert, and its position is unique in the Eastern world. 
For thousands of years the waters of Damascus have given 
refreshment to millions of people parched with the heat of 
the Syrian sun, and her cool, shady gardens have never 
failed to provide their luscious fruits. It has seen the rise 
and fall of kings and kaliphs, of princely Powers and dominat- 
ing dynasties. It has survived them all. The life of the city 
never changes. The caravans come and go. The same 
cosmopolitan multitude of Beduin, Turks, Persians, Armen- 
ians, Kurds, Jews, Circassians and negroes from Arabia 
throng her busy bazaars, which are a perfect blaze of 
Oriental colour. The ceaseless hum of the narrow, covered 
streets, flanked by picturesque doorways and stately court- 
yards, is everlasting, and the chattering crowd of jostling 
Orientals strolls along amid the perpetual hammering of the 
brass-beaters. 

From the surrounding hills Damascus appears a great 
white city embedded in a rich green garden. It is like a 
pearl in a setting of emeralds. Hundreds of mosques and 
minarets vie with each other in simple splendour. From 
this great oasis the camel caravans have century after century 
wended their slow and stately way out into the vast waterless 
spaces of the world, which on the map are merely marked 
by yellow patches. 

Damascus has seen the beginning of every existing Power. 
It will probably see the end of them all. 

After leaving Damascus the road passes through many 
arid villages, and the rich green colouring of the vast oasis 
is left behind. Then suddenly there comes a great change. 
Instead of bumping over an inferior road in an atmosphere 
of white powdery dust the car shoots forward on to a carpet 
of flat, hard sand. This is the beginning of the desert. 
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What an exhilarating sensation it is, whizzing over a track 
several miles broad with the whole world to oneself ! 

On we went at about 60 to 70 miles an hour with no vibra- 
tion except the gentle swing of the springs and with the 
wonderful desert air filling the nostrils. Occasionally a 
camel or two came in sight, sometimes a patrol of the Desert 
Police. The cars were in convoy formation and careful 
touch was kept between them. If one car breaks down, 
another quickly comes to its assistance, but this seldom 
occurs, as every precaution is taken before starting to ensure 
that all is in perfect running order. 

After several hours of desert travelling, as the sun sank 
low on the sandy horizon, the outposts of Palmyra^ appeared 
in the distance, but they gave little idea of the surprise 
in store. This desert city of ancient times contains a perfect 
museum of architectural wonder. This city of Zenobia, 
illustrious and tragic Queen of the Desert, was in turn the 
envied jewel of Persia, Greece, and Rome. Under her rule 
the glory of Palmyra continued at its height and was the 
pivot of a gigantic empire stretching from the Mediter- 
ranean to Persia and from Bithynia to Egypt. Palmyra was 
the centre of a wide culture, the evidence of which is to be 
found in the immensity of its ruins. Within its compass 
are no less than a dozen temples, and the Temple of the Sun 
alone has an outer court measuring a mile in circumference. 
The columns of this court, of which nearly four hundred 
still remain, are masterpieces of elegance and delicate 
carving. Sunrise at Palmyra is a revelation. As the rosy- 
fingered dawn touches the rows of columns, it lights them 
up into a rich dull pink which slowly changes to a sandy 
yellow with the coming of the day. 

We spent the night at the sheikh’s house, but in order to 

^ The rise of Palmyra to a position of political importance may be 
dated from the time when the Romans established themselves on the 
Syrian coast, while the Parthian wars of the third century brought the 
city still further to the front, and, for a brief period, raised it to an almost 
dazzling position as Mistress of the Roman East. 
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avoid the attentions of the many tiny guests we slept beneath 
the stars. The courtyard of this primitive mansion har- 
boured numerous Beduin and pariah dogs. The former 
smoked “ hubblebubbles ” far into the night ; the latter 
licked our faces in the morning. 

With an early start the convoy then covered a great 
expanse of desert separating Syria and Irak. For most of 
the way there are no signs of life, nothing but the desert. 
But what an attraction the desert possesses. It is inde- 
scribable, but there it is, holding one the whole time in its 
spell ; and, what is more, it retains its grip for all time. 
As the heat of the day increased, we seemed to sight moun- 
tains and trees and water in the distance, but we never got 
any nearer to them. Then mountains appeared out of 
nowhere with tops but no bottoms. The trees had the same 
peculiarity. There seemed to be lakes everywhere, but 
one understood that the desert was dry. After all it was 
only mirage, which in this atmosphere produces the most 
extraordinary deceptions. 

After many hours of travelling the Wadi Hauran was 
crossed and we came upon a Beduin encampment. The 
whole desert swarmed with camels. A few men with rifles 
slung on their backs wandered about and looked at the cars 
in an aimless sort of way. From the display of gold stopping 
in their teeth it seemed that they were carrying most of their 
wealth in their mouths. Here the ground becomes rocky 
and the track is no longer a level carpet. The cars twisted 
and turned in and out of small valleys, round sharp corners 
and up steep inclines. Suddenly we heard the familiar 
sound of an approaching motor engine, and a few seconds 
a dull grey ironclad on wheels swung slowly past, manned 
by figures in khaki well bronzed with the sun. We were 
now in Irak, and this was a patrol of the R.A.F. Armoured 
Cars which maintain the security of the desert routes. 

Late in the afternoon we were back again on the great 
wide track, and along we spun with a volume of dust 
behind and a growing thirst inside. Every few miles small 

Q 
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round objects appeared right away to the right of the track — 
the “ khans ” or caravanserais of the ancient caravan route, 
one of the earliest trade routes of the world. Still there 
seemed no end to the day’s run. The only relief to the 
monotony of sky, sun and sand was the solitary spectacle 
of a vulture greedily devouring the remains of a dead camel. 
On we went — still on and on — ^until the journey seemed 
never-ending. We scanned the horizon for some faint 
sign of approaching habitation but in vain. At last, in the 
short twilight there was a vague glimpse of something which 
looked like palm trees, but we thought it must be mirage. 
Yet there was no mirage about it this time. The palm trees, 
a regular belt of them, stretched as far as the eye could see. 
This, we discovered, was the Quebeissa Oasis, where the 
night was spent in a comfortable hostel, and five minutes 
after drawing up in the courtyard the dirty occupants of 
the cars were wallowing in lovely cold baths. 

As soon as the sun was up, the convoy leader was ready 
to start, and after a good breakfast we were on the road to 
Baghdad. The scene had changed and the cars were 
running over the mud flats of Mesopotamia. At Ramadi 
there was a halt for the examination of passports and an 
opportunity of realising what Mesopotamian heat really 
can be like. The heat continued and so did the dust, but 
the interest never flagged. At every turn there was some- 
thing new. Soon came the first glimpse of the Euphrates, 
a welcome sight to many a weary caravan. The road 
follows the river to Feluja, where it crosses by a bridge of 
boats into one of the most barren and god-forsaken stretches 
of land which the earth possesses. This is the belt of 
country between the Tigris and Euphrates, where sand- 
storms are an everyday occurrence. If one succeeds in 
getting across this area without being temporarily blinded 
with sand one is exceptionally lucky. The wind is like the 
air out of a blast furnace and the sand penetrates every- 
where. Sometimes it becomes almost as dark as night and 
one experiences a veritable “ purgatory,” although one 
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emerges from it anything but cleansed. However, the 
agony is seldom of long duration, for Baghdad is within 
easy reach. Once in sight of the city and its palm groves, 
it is only a matter of a few minutes before the convoy 
rumbles over the Maude Bridge into the centre of the Irak 
capital. 

Here lies the colour, the mystery and the charm of the 
living interests of the Middle East. Here peoples of many 
races and religions have gathered together for centuries 
in the bazaars and palm groves on the banks of the Tigris. 
There is a tinge of India about Baghdad, and the narrow 
streets with overhanging windows add a touch of mystery. 
Baghdad is hot but the heat is dry ; so much so that it is 
possible to have a white suit washed and returned in half 
an hour. In summer it is quite impossible to sleep indoors. 
Each room is like the inside of a Turkish bath. Eveiy'^one 
sleeps on the roofs, where owing to the evening breeze 
from the river it is usually possible to have a good night. 
During the day, in the hot weather, the favourite resort 
is in the cellars, which with fans going are remarkably cool. 
The dryness produces a violent thirst, but this gradually 
wears off. 

I arrived in Baghdad during the Feast of Moharram — 
the Moslem New Year-— when those of the Shiah rite 
submit themselves to the most vigorous self-chastisement. 
Hundreds of men, stripped to the waist, solemnly marched 
through the streets to the monotonous beating of drums, 
swinging chains over their shoulders and hitting themselves 
on the back. This continued for several days and nights 
until finally their backs became such a gory mess of torn 
flesh ai^d swollen bruises that they presented a most hideous 
spectacle. They then proceeded to the Mosque of the 
Golden Domes at Kadhimain, where they continued their 
gruesome rites by cutting their heads with knives. 

The beggars of Baghdad seem almost more repulsive 
than any others in the Middle East. They creep about on 
all fours, stagger on their shapeless limbs and put out the 
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most terrible looking claws for everlasting baksheesh. The 
streets are full of them and it is hard to shake them off. 

As the sun sinks low on the horizon all Baghdad congre- 
gates in the palm groves near the Residency or walks back- 
wards and forwards on the Maude Bridge. The coffee 
gardens are filled with Irakis smoking and drinking their 
coffee on long benches facing the main thoroughfare. 
Men of the Irak Levies in their smart uniforms give a touch 
of colour to the rather monotonous sea of white suits and 
red “ tarbouches.” One hardly expects to find smart 
troops raised from the population of a country like Irak, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that these battalions of 
Levies compare very favourably in appearance with the 
products of the Guards Depot at Caterham. 

Slowly but surely Western methods are making their mark 
on the ancient city of the Abbasid Kaliphs and on those who 
inhabit the “ Land of the Two Great Rivers,” and in no 
section of the community is there so marked a change as in 
that of the Moslem women. The last ten years have seen 
the most astonishing transformations. 

There is a now a Ladies’ Club in Baghdad, where the 
members meet regularly once a week to discuss social ques- 
tions and to arrange sewing parties for charitable purposes. 
The late Dame Gertrude Bell, Oriental Secretary at the 
Residency, has been largely responsible for encouraging 
the activities of the club, and the institution has proved 
to be such a success that it is becoming one of the chief 
features of Baghdad society. Lectures on every kind of 
subject are arranged for the benefit of the members, and 
many of them form groups for the study of modern 
languages. 

Naturally the lines on which the Baghdad Ladies’ Club 
is conducted are somewhat different from those followed 
in the ladies’ clubs in Europe and America, but considering 
the numbers of centuries during which Moslem women have 
been subjected to virtual imprisonment, the change now 
seen in Baghdad is all the more remarkable. 
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There are also many other indications that the veiled 
and cloistered existence of Eastern women is gradually 
drawing to a close. There are many Moslem ladies in 
Baghdad who make the most charming hostesses at mixed 
parties. I was never so surprised in my life when I was one 
day invited by an Iraki Cabinet Minister to take tea with 
himself and his wife. I was received and entertained by 

Madame who was dressed in the latest afternoon 

frock from Paris and talked on every subject imaginable. 
Her hair was bobbed and the veil was entirely out of the 
picture. At the same time, the freedom of the house is 
not extended to the streets, and the veil is always worn in 
public places. 

Dismal-looking sights are the Moslem women of an 
Eastern city, all covered up from head to ankle in jet black 
sheets, but now in Baghdad there usually appear below 
this mournful black a dainty pair of ankles and a pair of 
well-shod feet. The French shops are a great attraction 
to the younger generation, who may often be seen spending 
their morning gloating over the latest consignment of Paris 
goods. Sitting on the counters, with their veils up and 
smoking cigarettes, they do not hesitate to show their 
ankles and smart French underwear. 

Even Beauty Culture is practised amongst the women of 
Baghdad. A white-haired woman is hardly ever seen 
except among the poorer people. Henna is almost univer- 
sally employed, not only on account of its dying properties 
but because it prevents the hair from falling out and helps 
its growth. Young women use henna to make their hair 
long and luxuriant. Those who do not want to use it as 
a dye stir it into a reddish earth called “ khawa,” perfumed 
and mixed with rose leaves, and apply the mixture for half 
an hour. Those, on the other hand, who want to blacken 
their hair, mix the henna with another preparation from 
Persia, which produces a permanent black colour entirely 
unaffected by washing. 

The Baghdad lady makes a free use of cosmetics. Kohl, 
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which blackens the rims of the eyes, is universally used, 
and is considered good for the eyesight as well as beautifying. 
Rouge is never used, as red cheeks are not fashionable in 
Baghdad. Pale complexions are the order of the day and 
“ poudre de riz ” is in great demand. Most of the upper 
class women, however, have quite good skins in spite of their 
secluded existence, and this is attributed to their extreme 
cleanliness. There is little doubt that they observe the 
principles of cleanliness to a greater degree than people 
of the same class in Europe or America. Not only do they 
wash and bath daily, but once a week they submit them- 
selves to the most rigorous ablutions of the Turkish bath. 

The weekly Turkish bath is a regular social event. 
Some women spend the whole day there and have their 
meals in the “ hammam.” There are two chambers, an 
outer for dressing and undressing and an inner for the 
actual ablutions. When the building is full of women 
the noise is deafening. No one in the East can do anything 
without talking, although most Orientals talk without 
doing anything. When, however, the Baghdad ladies go 
to the Turkish bath they really do get to work, but they 
make a lot of noise about it. There are public baths every- 
where, but the wealthier ladies have their own private 
bath-houses. 

After undressing and leaving her clothes on a bench, 
covered with a silver-embroidered cloth, the bather pro- 
ceeds into the inner room and sits on a low wooden stool. 
A servant then empties several bowlfuls of hot water over 
her, and soaps and rinses her hair several times over. A 
good supply of khawa earth is then rubbed well into the 
roots and bowlfuls of hot water poured over the head. The 
wet hair is then combed and the scalp scraped with an 
ivory comb with thick teeth set close together. After this 
rather painful process henna is put on the hair, with some 
khawa to prevent it from reddening. It is then time for the 
massage. 

The masseuse uses a glove shaped like an ordinary washing 
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glove, but made of black goat’s wool material lined with 
white linen. It is stitched, cross-stitched and embroidered 
until it is quite stiff, so that when the hand is inside it is 
quite a formidable weapon. The friction is fairly severe, 
but the process is very effective. The feet are then rubbed 
with pumice-stone, and a small disc of specially prepared 
marrow-bone is used to rub the hands and face and make 
them smooth. This is followed by further douches of 
hot water, which follow each other in such rapid succession 
that they are almost overwhelming. It is then time for 
an interval, when coffee and cigarettes are brought in. After 
about half an hour the whole process is repeated, with more 
hair-combings and deluges of water, and finally, after a 
thorough scrubbing all over with a well-soaped loofah, the 
last volume of hot water is applied. By this time the bather 
is very hot and is only too pleased to retreat into a cool spot 
to have tea. In most cases the Turkish bath takes about 
an hour and a half, but there are many ladies in Baghdad 
who spend the entire day having the process repeated over 
and over again. 

No Baghdad woman is afraid of using soap for her face, 
but the soap is made of pure fats and olive oil, and is not 
injurious like the highly scented products of Western 
civilisation. The veil is really an aid to beauty, as it protects 
the face from the hot, dry and dusty winds which are so 
characteristic of Irak. The greatest enemy of good looks, 
however, is the eastern disinclination to move and the total 
absence of all forms of exercise ; but this seems to affect 
the nerves and not the figure, as most Moslem ladies are 
fairly slim. 

In Baghdad households vary as to the state of advance- 
ment of their womenkind, and it is difficult to know whether 
to refer to them in conversation or not. In the old days no 
mention of women relations was ever made. Now they 
are often the central figures of the Iraki home. 



CHAPTER XV 


A JOURNEY TO IRAK AND {continued) 

O NE’S first impressions of Irak are those of a land 
of desolation and mud-flats, through which flow 
two dreary, dirty rivers and where nothing meets 
the eye but mud buildings, dust and date-palms. Irak, 
however, cannot be judged on first appearance. Many of 
one’s best friends are those who, at first sight, seemed almost 
antagonistic. So it is with the land of Mesopotamia. The 
more one gets to know the country and her people, the more 
one studies her most interesting and complex problems, the 
greater is the conviction that here lies a land of possibility 
and promise. Then comes the realisation that Irak cannot be 
excluded from the sphere of international politics. Both 
in position and composition Irak must play an important 
part in the future of the Middle East. 

The land is for the most part composed of virgin soil. 
The population is an armed one, consisting of Arabs, 
Kurds, Yezidis,^ Turcomans, Persians and several other 
races. There are Christians, Moslems and Jews, most of 
the Moslems being of the Shiah rite. In Baghdad and the 
larger towns civilisation is on the whole at a comparatively 
high standard, while in the outlying districts it scarcely 
exists at all. 

Thanks to a most efficient system of police public security 
is good, and even in the vast spaces of the desert criminals 
are nearly always tracked down. Baghdad possesses most 
of the requirements of an up-to-date city, and the progress 
made in some directions is most remarkable. 

Baghdad resembles a half-way house between the Mediter- 

^ Devil-Worshippers. 
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ranean and India. The atmosphere of the Indian bazaar 
exists side by side with the coffee drinking and hubble- 
bubble smoking of the Levant. Gradually, however, the 
city is turning westward. The transdesert motor routes are 
attracting attention towards the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and this is bringing the people more in touch with Europe 
and America. Formerly Baghdad was cut off from the 
West by the great barrier of the Syrian Desert ; now little 
more than twenty-four hours separates it from the port of 
Beyrouth. Such is the country over which King Feisal 
has been chosen to rule. His task is a difficult one, but it is 
astonishing to see the progress made in a backward country 
such as this, in the space of four years, with the help of 
British advice. 

When I had the honour of an audience with His Majesty, 
in August, 1925, he had just decided to go to England and 
rapid preparations were being made for his journey across 
many hundred miles of desert. Unlike his brother, the Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania, who always appears in flowing 
Arab robes with a glittering gold dagger in his belt. King 
Feisal much prefers European dress. At the opening of the 
first Irak Parliament on the i6th July, 1925, there was much 
controversy as to what he should wear at the ceremony. 
The British officials in Baghdad hoped that His Majesty 
would appear in Arab dress. The Irakis, on the other hand, 
preferred European dress as indicating higher civilisation 
and culture. Finally he chose his uniform of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Irak army with one solitary decoration on his 
left breast. 

In manner King Feisal is almost absurdly English, except 
that he retains the Arab custom of wearing the head-dress 
indoors. His tall, slight figure and rather boyish expression, 
only relieved by his dark pointed beard, produce a person- 
ality which wins all hearts. But although the King is very 
English in his ways he cannot speak a word of our language. 
He knows a little French, but prefers to converse in his 
native tongue. So enthusiastic is King Feisal about 
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England and everything English that he has engaged an 
English governess for his son and heir, who receives a 
regular English education, is taught to play tennis and even 
wears Eton suits. 

The King takes a great interest in the country over which 
he has been chosen to rule, and talked to me at some length 
on the value of British help which he fully appreciates. 
His Majesty also took some pains to impress upon me that 
it is to the material advantage of Great Britain to set Irak 
on her feet, and thereby to constitute a friendly state in an 
important position on the route to the Persian Gulf and 
India. The King, like all members of the Hashimite 
House, lays great stress on the fact that Britain owes a debt 
to Arab nationalism, and conveyed to me the impression 
that he regarded British assistance in Irak as a distinct 
obligation. Like most Irakis King Feisal’s interest is 
centred in his own country, and I was surprised to find an 
almost complete indifference to Arab affairs in Palestine. 
When I asked him his views on the Zionist question, he 
replied, “ I have my own country which takes up all my 
time.” 

As I took leave of His Majesty and prepared to leave the 
Palace, I came in contact with almost the only sign of 
Eastern life within its precints. This was the King’s 
array of black slaves from Arabia ; great, stately, silent 
negroes in flowing robes and armed with silver swords and 
daggers. With this exception I might have been leaving 
the house of an English country gentleman. 

The system under which the Kingdom of Irak is governed 
forms an exceedingly interesting study, and the success of 
it very largely depends on the measure of co-operation 
arrived at between the Irak Government and the British 
High Commissioner with his staff of British officials. 

Authority, both legislative and executive, has been 
granted to the Irak Government, consisting of a Pilme 
Minister and seven ministers, those of the Interior, Justice, 
Finance, Defence, Communications and Works, Education 
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and Pious Foundations. All the ministers are Irakis, and 
each minister has a British adviser who has no executive 
authority whatsoever. The Departments of a technical 
nature, however, such as Railways, Public Works, Customs, 
Agriculture, Irrigation and Veterinary Services have British 
Directors, but other Departments, such as Police, Public 
Health and Posts and Telegraphs, have Iraki Directors, 
with British inspectors to help and advise them. 

The administration of the Districts is entirely in the 
hands of Iraki officials, but at each headquarters there is a 
British officer for advisory and inspectional duties. There 
is not a single British officer with executive powers in any 
administrative department. In the technical departments 
British officers do hold executive positions, but the Irakis 
are unanimous in admitting the necessity for this policy. 
It is most satisfactory, and almost surprising, to note the 
excellent relations which exist between the British and 
Iraki officials, and it is quite remarkable how quickly the 
Irakis are learning to administer their country. There is a 
spirit of mutual confidence between the two sets of officials. 
The British official feels that the Iraki is trying to learn, 
while the Iraki feels that the British adviser is really trying 
to help him. 

The Irak Government is a complete and self-contained 
entity, with a King, a Ministry, a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, the first session of the latter being opened by 
His Majesty in July, 1925. The position of the British 
High Commissioner is that of representative of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government during the period of the 
Anglo-Irak Treaty,^ which provides that “ the King of 
Irak shall be guided by the advice of the High Commis- 
sioner on all important matters affecting the international 
and financial obligations and interests of Great Britain.” 
The Treaty further provides that “ the King will consult 
the High Commissioner on what is conducive to a sound 
financial and fiscal policy, and will ensure the stability and 

* Sec Appendix V. 
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good organisation of the finances of the Irak Government 
so long as it is under financial obligations to the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty.” 

Naturally, a great deal depends on the personal relations 
between the King and the High Commissioner. Both the 
King and his Ministers show a great readiness to ask advice, 
and when the High Commissioner expresses his view they 
are usually ready to act upon it. The Council of Ministers 
sends to the High Commissioner copies of their minutes 
as well as to the King, and the former is kept in very close 
touch with everything that goes on. At the same time, 
there is no question of exercising any authority over the 
Ministers, who are servants of the Irak Government, but 
the High Commissioner’s position is much strengthened 
by the fact that he controls the British forces in the country, 
on which the Irak Government very much rely for support. 

When I discussed the matter with Sir Henry Dobbs, the 
present High Commissioner for Irak, he said that he tried 
to keep in the closest touch with the work of every Ministry, 
and that his chief difficulty was to discover defective 
measures in their embryo state, so as to discourage their 
development when it was still a simple matter to do so. 

Irak’s greatest problem is her economic development, 
which presents many difficulties. 

Cotton growing has been suggested, and a fairly satis- 
factory beginning has been made in this direction, but a 
large expenditure of capital will be necessary before irriga- 
tion can be carried out on a large scale. The experimental 
stage has proved that cotton can be grown as a commercial 
proposition, and every possible effort is being made to 
encourage this industry, but only time will show whether 
sufficient capital can be obtained to convert the growing of 
cotton into a national asset. 

Before the war the largest area devoted to cotton in Irak 
was that commanded by the canals flowing out of ihe River 
Diala, and the variety grown there was a short-staple cotton, 
common to Asia Minor and Persia, which is still grown for 
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the Baghdad market. In the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
an American type was spasmodically grown, while on the 
Upper Euphrates a dark khaki cotton was grown on small 
areas. Near Basra, what little crop was grown was allowed 
to remain in the ground for three or four seasons, and it was 
found that the Egyptian and American varieties mixed well. 

There was no export trade in cotton from Irak in pre- 
war days. The crop was all used locally for stuffing mat- 
tresses and cushions and for home-made cotton fabrics. 
About eight years ago, however, when the Turks were still 
in Baghdad, the Chief Political Officer^ in the Persian Gulf 
foresaw the possibility of cotton entering very largely into 
the development of Irak, and made immediate arrange- 
ments to procure the services of an agriculturist who had 
received special training in cotton cultivation. This official 
arrived in the country in 1917 to investigate whether the 
local conditions of climate and soil were suited to cotton 
cultivation and, if so, what variety of cotton would give the 
best returns to the local cultivator. 

During the last seven years the Agricultural Department 
of the Irak Government has conducted various experiments 
with the cotton crop, and a large number of varieties, 
imported from the various cotton-growing countries of the 
world, have been tested. It has been no easy matter to 
arrive at a definite decision, but the experiments have 
indicated that an American variety, known as Mesowhite, 
have given as good results as any other. The Agricultural 
Department therefore decided to distribute the seed of this 
variety only to estate owners and cultivators. 

In the Cotton Proclamation of 1920 it was stated that 
after the 31st December of that year no one would be 
allowed to cultivate cotton unless their seed was approved 
by the Department of Agriculture. The object of that 
Proclamation was to ensure that Irak grew the cotton best 
suited to her conditions of soil and climate. Before cotton 
can demand its maximum price it must be grown and 
^ Sir Arnold Wilson. 
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marketed clean and unmixed with inferior varieties. 
Measures have therefore been taken to ensure that culti- 
vators produce a pure crop for which the maximum price 
can be obtained. 

Formerly the Arabs confined their use of the canal water 
in summer for the cultivation of fruit, rice and sesamum. 
Seed of the best crop suited to their requirements was not 
available, and they had no means of learning how to grow 
crops of which they had no previous experience. Further- 
more, there were no marketing facilities and the cost of 
transport was high. 

Fortunately, conditions have now changed. The Govern- 
ment has undertaken to discover what crops can be profit- 
ably introduced, to supply the necessary seeds and to give 
facilities for placing produce on the world’s markets, where 
they command their intrinsic value, and this action of the 
Government has met with response from the cultivators, 
who have accepted the advice and assistance offered. 
Though sesamum, tobacco and sugar-cane may be grown 
with success as summer crops in Irak, there seems little 
doubt that none of these will be able to compete on a large 
commercial scale with cotton. 

In expressing the belief that cotton cultivation will in 
the near future very considerably contribute to the economic 
progress of the country, my contention is based partly on 
the results of experiments carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture, and partly on the recent development of 
cotton cultivation in Russian Turkestan, Nigeria, Uganda 
and the Sudan, 

At the same time it must be remembered that, even with 
the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates completely harnessed 
and with the area estimated by Sir William Wilcocks at 
six million acres under cultivation, the maximum annual 
yield of cotton for Irak will probably not exceed one million 
bales of 500 lbs. 

The most urgent necessity in Irak is not so much an 
extension of the irrigable area as the establishment of 
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adequate control over the water which flows in the existing 
canals. This fact is fully appreciated by the present 
Government, whose policy is gradually to establish control, 
by a technical staff, over all distribution on the more 
modern canals, according to the funds available for this 
purpose. As long as the Government continues to tax 
crops on the basis of a percentage of the gross yield, there 
is every reason to anticipate that this reform will be in the 
mutual interests of the cultivator and of the Government. 

These facts are mentioned for the reason that, in the 
opinion of those best qualified to judge, the rapid develop- 
ment of cotton cultivation in Irak depends more on the 
securing of absolute control over canal water than on any 
other single factor. Absence of adequate control led to 
disastrous results in 1921, when the cultivators failed to get 
their ration of water during the months of July and August. 

A great stride forward has been made in successfully 
inducing the Arabs to believe in the suitability of the 
improved cotton which they are now advised to grow. A 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that the demand for 
cotton seed is usually well in excess of the available supply. 
The price paid for cotton grown from seed distributed by 
the Government is two and a half times higher than that 
realised for indigenous varieties, and the British Cotton 
Growing Association, which has come to the assistance of 
the Government and of the cultivators in the matter of 
ginning and marketing the crop, always pays the cultivator 
an equitable price for his cotton. 

It is the desire of the Irak Government to give cultivators 
every possible assistance in improving their welfare. In 
Egypt the cultivator to-day is much more wealthy than his 
fellow-worker in Irak, which is mainly due to the fact that 
every Egyptian cultivator grows cotton, and it pays better 
than any other commercial crop. In Irak the soil and 
climate are very similar to those of Egypt, and it has now 
been definitely proved that good quality cotton can be 
grown. The price is now much higher than it was before 
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the war, and the yield per acre in Irak can be not only as 
high as the average yield in Egypt, but with suitable cultiva- 
tion it can be even higher. It is therefore firmly believed 
that the Arabs in Irak, who live some distance from the 
larger towns, will make much greater profit by cultivating 
cotton than by means of any other summer crop. 

The other hope of Irak is oil. Apart altogether from the 
Mosul district, it seems that there is every hkelihood of the 
discovery of considerable oil resources hitherto unknown. 

Unfortunately, however, Irak, like all Moslem countries, 
possesses one great obstacle to progress — ^the influence and 
power of Islam — ^which in the Shiah rite is much more 
formidable than in the Sunni. The influence which pre- 
dominates throughout the entire lives of the people is one 
of a stagnant religion. Yet, it may be said that these people 
are almost entirely irreligious. 

It has been constantly and persistently urged by in- 
fluential sections of the British Press that we as a nation 
should clear out of Mesopotamia on the grounds of economy, 
that we have wantonly poured masses of gold into a country 
of dusty desolation, and that by remaining there we are 
sowing the seeds of future wars. Mesopotamia has become 
a “ red rag ” to the ordinary British taxpayer. 

I discussed this question with many British residents in 
Baghdad, official and otherwise, and the only one who was 
not definitely opposed to evacuation was the High Com- 
missioner himself. Perhaps the best way of conveying to 
my readers in a condensed form the various arguments put 
forward in opposition to clearing out is to reproduce the 
following statement, which is typical of the general atti- 
tude 

“ The people have a natural distaste for law and order, 
are for the most part armed, and are easily influenced by 
racial and religious prejudices, which are always at hand to 
inflame internal dissension.” 

Ibn Saoud, Sultan of Nejd,^ who is now in possession of 
^ Now also King of the Hedjaz. 
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Mecca and has a permanent feud with the Sherifian House, 
would grasp the first opportunity to sack the Holy Cities of 
Najaf, Kerbela, Kadhimain and Samarra, the very centres 
of the doctrine which his religion prompts him to destroy. 
Irak, with her Sherifian King, is an everlasting temptation 
dangling before the Wahabi eyes. It may be remembered 
that the partial withdrawal of British control in 1921 coin- 
cided with a considerable outburst of Wahabi activity. 

The present situation in Persia^ is far from stable, and 
Russian propaganda is very active with the shores of the 
Mediterranean as its ultimate goal. 

The Kurdish tribes in the north are always ready for a 
good healthy massacre, and Kemalist Turkey is not far 
removed in position or sympathy from Bolshevik Russia. 

Our hostility to Constantinople during the war has 
caused difficulties in India, which were to some extent 
modified by our attachment to the Grand Sherif of Mecca. * 
If we left King Feisal to his fate, we would definitely break 
our faith and run a grave risk of incurring the hostility of 
powerful elements of Islam. 

A vast amount of British capital has been sunk in Meso- 
potamia. The development of the port of Basra has alone 
cost many millions. A large proportion of the revenue of 
the country is derived from customs dues on imports. 
Should we evacuate Irak, commercial confidence would 
vanish in anticipation of the probable consequences, and 
the port of Basra would in all likelihood have to be closed 
down altogether. The revenue from customs dues would 
then cease ; Irak would stagger to bankruptcy ; Basra port, 
the railways, buildings, irrigation work, etc., would fall to 
pieces ; and all the British capital would be lost for ever. 

With a careful and resourceful administration Irak will 
produce a return for this capital. It is only by evacuation 
that we would “ pour gold into the sands of Mesopotamia.” 

I hold no particular brief for this line of argument any 

^ See p. 254. 

® Ex-King Hussein of the Hedjaz. See p. 136, 
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more than for the opposite view, as in the East it is almost 
impossible to make accurate forecasts. The unexpected is 
what usually happens. At the same time, the considerations 
which I have quoted cannot well be overlooked. There 
are many standpoints from which the Mesopotamian 
question must be viewed. There is the point of view of 
the taxpayer in England, which is an important considera- 
tion. There is the part which Mesopotamia plays in the 
affairs of the British Empire as a whole. There are the 
interests of Mesopotamia herself, for which we have received 
a mandate. With so many interests at stake there cannot 
be but a confliction of ideas, and it is impossible to express 
a decided view on the subject without the fullest and most 
accurate information on all the vast problems with which 
this newly created kingdom is associated. 

The Report of the Mosul Commission had just been 
received when I was in Baghdad, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion, among British and Irakis alike, was that 
Mosul should be retained in Irak and that the control 
should be extended for another twenty-five years. Sir 
Sasoon Effendi, late Minister of Finance in the Irak 
Government, certainly shared this view and expressed it to 
me with much conviction. Mosul, he said, was entirely 
Arab, the market for the grain of that district was in Baghdad, 
and economically the Kingdom of Irak could not stand 
without her. 

The League of Nations has now given a decision in 
favour of this line of action, which cannot but affect our 
relationships with Turkey. What actual effect this decision 
will have it is impossible to forecast, but there is little 
doubt that the regulation of the future of Mosul and the 
other questions, which the deadlock has brought into being, 
will tax the resources of our diplomatists to the utmost 
degree.^ 

1 The foreign policy of Italy and Greece vis-d-vis Turkey has greatly 
eased our relations with Turkey. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A JOURNEY TO IRAK AND Vm&lA.— {continued) 

T he journey from Baghdad to Persia begins with a 
night in a typical Eastern train. By that is meant 
a string of carriages whizzing with electric fans 
and coated with layers of dust, which slowly and with many 
long stops wends its way to a destination reached about 
breakfast-time the following morning. On this particular 
night the moon was shining on the desert, producing a 
weird and ghostly effect. Baghdad, fading away in the 
distance, looked for all the world like a great phantom city. 
There were two armed guards on the train, one for the 
protection of bullion and the other for His Majesty’s mail 
for the British Legation at Teheran. 

Just before daybreak the train passed through some wild 
scenery, but as dawn appeared the hills faded away to give 
place to the old familiar flats. At about 7 o’clock the train 
stopped with a jerk, and there were no signs of further 
movement. This was Kanniquin, about five miles from 
the Persian frontier. Here we left the train, a breakfast of 
sorts was served in the station refreshment room, and 
the convoy started on its five hundred mile journey to 
Teheran. 

After a few miles on a broad and bumpy track a halt was 
made at the Irak frontier post. As we were carrying the 
Legation mails, there was an armed escort of the Bengal 
Lancers in the car. At this point the escort pealed off 
most of his clothing. As the passport official was very 
slowly affixing the hundred and ninety-ninth visa to my 
torn and battered passport, my eye caught a glimpse of his 
vast collection of visiting cards which adorned the walls of 
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his little shanty. The collection represented most of the 
travellers who had passed the post during the last two years, 
from His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the representative of a German 
firm of mousetrap manufacturers. Later (everything in 
these countries happens “ later ”) we were presented with 
cigarettes and our passports, and the convoy moved on. 

The move, however, was not of long duration, and in a 
few minutes another halt was made at the Persian post. A 
great wooden barrier stretched across the road, and it 
looked as if all the mules and donkeys in Irak were trying 
to get through. The delay here varies from one to three 
hours. It all depends on the ragged, unshaven individual, 
who pleases to call himself an official of the Imperial 
Government of Persia. Money had to be handed over 
before the barrier was raised, presumably for the upkeep 
of the roads, but it was quite evident that not a penny- 
piece had gone in this direction for several years past. 
Finally the driver started up his engine, the barrier went up, 
and we continued our journey. 

The road mounts and winds over mountain passes into 
green valleys, where cattle graze about the banks of trick- 
ling streams. Great caravans rumble along with four 
horses abreast and bells jingling. Camels and coffee were 
things of the past ; horses and tea had taken their place. 
Every few miles we were stopped at a barrier, where toll 
was collected by a Persian dressed in shabby black with a 
peculiar mud-looking “ ffower-pot ” on his head. You 
need never go hungry in Persia, as tea and hard-boiled eggs 
can be had at every stopping place. Everything seemed 
very primitive, yet the telephone followed us everywhere. 
The mountain scenery, stretching away into the distant 
mists, impressed us with the vastness of Nature, while the 
valleys through which we travelled conjured up recollec- 
tions of the North of France. Great patches of vegetation, 
with tall trees and running water, were the features of these 
landscapes. 
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Dust and thirst accompanied us the whole time. Some 
times a stray officer of gendarmes stopped us and asked for 
a lift. These officers are peculiar-looking folk. They shave 
about once a week, seldom if ever wash, their uniforms are 
all in rags, and their rifles are often tied together with wire 
and even string. 

Towards evening an atmosphere of peace and perfect 
beauty settles on the land. The sunset in the mountain 
mists has a great resemblance to a Turner’s picture ; 
various shades of yellow run riot over hills and sky. The 
caravans outspan in the little villages. The narrow, uneven 
streets are closely jammed with waggons, while the horses 
with their jingling bells are led off to water. The eating- 
shops are filled with drivers consuming their evening meal, 
and the tea-shops all have their little circles of men smoking 
their peaceful pipe of opium. As the sun finally sinks over 
the hills, a bluish mist hangs in the air, lights appear one 
by one in the rude windows of the mediaeval-looking houses, 
and the noise and jostle of the village street give way to 
the barking of dogs and the occasional jingle of harness 
bells. 

At the end of the first day’s journey from Kanniquin the 
convoy turned into the caravanserai at Kermanshah, a 
small Persian town lying at the foot of high and rugged 
mountains. The inn consisted of a courtyard, where the 
cars were parked, and round it a wooden verandah with 
rooms opening off. In such places the wise traveller sleeps 
on the roof, and carefully sprinkles Keating’s powder on 
his bed before getting into it. I mentioned something 
about this to the manager, who indignantly replied that his 
“ hotel ” was the best patronised in the town. It made me 
shiver to think what the others were like. 

At daybreak we were on the road again with glad hearts, 
swearing that if ever we came again to Kermanshah the 
night would be spent on the roadside out of the town. 
The convoy worked its way through mountain passes and 
small villages, in and out of rich valleys, past more caravans 
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and four-horse diligences. Some of these coaches might 
have come out of the Ark, and as usual string was an im- 
portant factor in holding together the component parts. 
Not far from Kermanshah are some very ancient rock 
carvings, high up on the rocks overlooking a valley through 
which flows a stream of cold water as clear as crystal. On 
and on we went from one valley to another, bumping along 
over the very worst road imaginable. Every now and then 
the bumping became so bad that we were thrown right out 
of our seats and brought our heads into violent contact 
with the top of the car. All along the roadside the houses 
and villages were built of mud, and at least half of them were 
in ruins. It appeared that, whenever the local tax-collector 
became offensive, or in other words wanted money, the 
inhabitants just cleared off to another district and built 
themselves a new house. Mud houses are not very costly 
to put up, and the people often found it cheaper to build a 
new house elsewhere than to pay the arrears of taxes which 
had accumulated on the old one. The rains were also 
responsible for washing away many of these habitations. 

The Persian peasants have a peculiar appearance. They 
are nearly all dressed in black, and their hair, which is 
usually dyed a reddish brown, is bobbed just like the 
women’s fashion of a few years ago. On their heads they 
wear the most forbidding mud-coloured head-dress, rather 
resembling an inverted flower-pot rounded off at the base. 
They never seem to take them off. 

Still we bumped on over the broad, uneven road until at 
last the town of Hamadan appeared in the distance. It 
struck us as a miserable-looking place, but the hostelry was 
a good one. On arrival in the courtyard of the Hotel de 
France the peaceful scene impressed us. An open court- 
yard with trees and pigeons, and with all the rooms opening 
on to a wooden verandah upstairs. High mountains 
surround the town, and as soon as the moon rose that 
wonderful mystery of the East stole over everything. As 
usual, all the buildings were built of mud. Even the 
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fortress, a formidable edifice, was built of the same material. 
The towns and villages, when seen from a distance, looked 
like so many mud-pies. 

Before the moon had set a move was made, and the 
convoy went thumping along the road to Teheran, a long 
stretch through villages and more barriers, past caravans 
outspanned on the roadside, with the same reddish moun- 
tains flanking the road and the same rich patches of vegeta- 
tion. Before daybreak a wild boar dashed in front of the 
headlights and went snorting off into the bushes by the 
side. Every few miles there was a small sort of mud den, 
where tea, hard-boiled eggs and Persian bread could be 
had. I once spent a night in one of these dens, an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 

I was received by a ruffian dressed in nothing but a cap 
and shirt, who proceeded to rouse from a dingy corner a 
bundle of sleeping Persians. An unshaven and exceedingly 
dirty individual then slowly lit a paraffin lamp, which gave 
a smoky light. The whole place reeked with opium. In a 
few minutes tea was produced in a small tumbler, together 
with the usual hard-boiled eggs. The eggs were bad, and 
they were not ordinary bad eggs. They nearly blew my 
head off. Then a rug was laid on a sort of mud platform. 
This was my bed for the night. Sleep, however, was im- 
possible. The vermin were soon on the move, and they 
were most determined in their attack ; so much so that they 
succeeded in chasing me out of that place in a very short 
space of time. The ditch outside was infinitely preferable. 
The charges were exorbitant ; even the vermin seemed to 
expect baksheesh. 

All through the night there was a gentle tinkle of bells, 
as mules and donkeys passed along the road on their way 
to the nearest town, many of them carrying large quantities 
of the “ precious drug,” which Persia produces in such 
quantities. 

Towards noon on the third day Kasvin was reached after 
passing through some of the finest mountain scenery in 
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Persia. The cars filled up with petrol and water, the 
passengers satisfied the pangs of hunger with such fare as 
was obtainable at the inn, and a start was made on the last 
lap of the journey. 

This final stretch of road between Kasvin and Teheran 
was the worst of all. The road was atrocious, the jolting 
was without ceasing and our heads were hitting the top of 
the car the whole time. As the day wore on the number of 
caravans on the road increased, yet we were nearly five 
hundred miles from the nearest railway station at Kanni- 
quin. There are no railways in Persia, and everybody and 
everything travels by road. Still more barriers had to be 
passed and still more toll had to be paid. It is nothing out 
of the ordinary for a barrier official to say that he will let 
you through to-morrow. To-morrow and to-day are just 
the same to him. Sometimes he will inform you that 
further progress is impossible without a police escort. 
Then, perhaps, after a two hours’ wait two miserable 
individuals in police uniform, wearing the badge of the 
“ Sun and Lion,” will attach themselves to the footboards 
of the car. About ten miles farther on the men of the 
police escort will get off at another barrier, and you will 
then tumble to the fact that they only wanted a lift. 

Towards evening on the third day we approached the 
Persian capital. On reaching the gates there was further 
delay and more scrutinisation of papers by officials in rags 
who could scarcely read or write. Finally the convoy drove 
into the city, and there, standing alone in the heart of this 
mountainous region, was a regular capital with modern 
buildings, smart legations, tramways, gorgeous gardens and 
refreshing fountains. Motor-cars and equippages drove up 
and down the Lallezar, and officers in uniform strolled 
along the pavements, where the usual chattering crowd of 
Orientals chose to spend the evening hour. 

On entering Teheran we passed probably the largest 
barracks in the world, where in former days the Cossack 
Brigade was quartered. Now the only foreign troops in 
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the city is the bodyguard of Bengal Lancers, which accom- 
panies the British Minister on all state occasions. 

Tired and sore, and with aching heads, we reached our 
journey’s end, and dinner under the colonnades of the 
courtyard in the Grand Hotel was a welcome and restoring 
meal. 



CHAPTER XVII 


A JOURNEY TO IRAK AND PERSIA— (conimwei) 

T he streets of Teheran are like little boulevards, 
with cafes and electric light. Occasional tram- 
cars, drawn by horses, slowly rumble along. The 
Lallezar, or main thoroughfare, is the centre of rank and 
fashion, where in the late afternoon the ministers and 
members of the “ Corps Diplomatique ” drive in their 
smart motors and carriages. Many of the carriages are 
drawn by black Russian high-steppers, driven in Russian 
fashion with four reins in the hand. The coachmen have 
long, white beards parted in the centre, and sit rigidly 
erect in the middle of the box-seat. 

Rising above the northern end of the Lallezar are the 
Elburz mountains, the snows of which are collected and 
buried to provide ice during the summer months. Teheran 
is a city of holidays. Every day seems to be some feast or 
other, and no sooner is one holiday over than another 
approaches. These holidays are not questions of a single 
day, but the best part of a week. The Government offices 
seem seldom to be open, and one wonders how the Persians 
ever get anything done at all. The Legation gardens are a 
great joy to the European traveller, whose eyes can rest 
once more on green grass, forest trees and beds of many- 
coloured flowers. Within the precincts of the British 
Legation you might well be in the garden of an English 
country house. Even the Russian Legation, with its red 
flag over the gateway, is not behind the others in beautiful 
surroundings. 

The bazaars are a mass of sparkling gems. Pearls, rubies, 
turquoises, diamonds and emeralds are the feature of the 
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larger stalls and Persian carpets are stacked there in 
thousands. Much of the jewelry represents the faded glory 
of Imperial Russia, and it is sad to see the piles of Russian 
decorations on sale for whatever they can fetch. 

There is a strong Russian atmosphere in Teheran which, 
as the crow flies, is little more than sixty miles from the 
frontier. Trade with Russia is being encouraged, and now 
the English mail goes by way of Enzeli and the Caspian. 

As in most Oriental cities, the Jewish seller of Eastern 
wares dogs the footsteps of the visitor. There is no escape 
from these men who come to your hotel, stop you in the 
street, and even entice you into their houses. They are 
ready to bargain till all is blue, and a good deal of their 
goods are rubbish. At the same time, it is often possible 
to pick up a good antique at a low price, provided that you 
are prepared to haggle about it for days. It is surprising 
how the price drops on the morning of your departure. 

The palace of the Shah was disappointing ; it had the 
air of a great building, the glory of which had departed. 
The gardens were beautiful, but everything seemed on the 
verge of falling to pieces. Even the flag which flew on the 
tower looked as if it had been there for years. 

All the streets are watered by hand from streams running 
under the pavement. Every few yards there is a sort of 
man-hole, where the street watermen let down buckets and 
throw the contents on the road. These men seemed to be 
the only people who did any visible work in the whole place, 
and they certainly earned their pay. 

During the summer months most of the inhabitants, 
including the personnel of all the legations, move up into 
the mountains. Gulhak is afavourite resort, and becomes 
the cen^^re of the diplomatic world. The air of the hills is 
fresh and invigorating, and the scent of the pine trees fills 
the nostrils all the time. Gulhak is only five miles from 
the city, but there are other resorts higher up. Good fish- 
ing is to be had not far off, and fishing parties ^re very 
popular amongst the British population. 
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The long and weary journey to the Persian capital is well 
rewarded. The bazaars alone are worth going far to see. 
They are typically Persian, not cosmopolitan like those of 
Damascus or Baghdad, and they have their own peculiar 
lure. The temptation to buy is great, and some of the work 
is exceedingly fine, but for a European the price is doubled 
or trebled. The only way is to employ a Persian agent and 
let him have his commission. You are sure to be more or 
less “ done ” whatever means you use, but to buy outright 
is fatal. 

There is a certain glamour about Teheran. It seems to 
stand like a brilliant jewel on the great Eastern trail. To 
eastward the caravans go on and on in their slow and never- 
ending tread and “ take the Golden Road to Samarkand.”^ 

“ Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells. 

When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 

And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand.” 

From information received from various sources, in- 
cluding articles in the Press, it seemed to me that the 
general situation in Persia had been much misrepresented. 
Before entering Persian territory I was told that the country 
was seething with Bolshevism, that the Soviet Government 
was virtually the Government of Persia, and that Russia 
was gradually extending her moral, if not her political 
frontier, towards Irak and the Persian Gulf. 

Fortunately, I am able to state definitely that this is far 
from being the case, and I hope to be able to give some 
idea of the lines on which Persia is now slowly moving. 

Persia is essentially an agricultural country of consider- 
able local fertility, with broad valleys stretching for miles 
in all directions. The country is of course mountainous, 
but there are immense areas fit for cultivation. To all 
intents and purposes there are no railways, and all mer- 
chandise has to be transported in slow-moving caravans, 

^ Hasson, Act V, Scene 2, by J. E. Flecker. 
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which rumble in a leisurely fashion over very uneven tracks. 
There is little coming and going between different parts of 
the country, although the introduction of motor transport 
has tended to encourage travelling. Some districts are 
almost entirely isolated, and famine may rage in one area 
while wheat is rotting in another. 

Everything moves exceedingly slowly in Persia. In 
religion most Persians are Moslems of the Shiah rite, the 
Mullahs or, as might be said, the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
still wield a great deal of influence, and the country as a 
whole has a strong Islamic feeling. Hitherto, education 
has been much neglected, and until recently has been 
entirely in the hands of the Mullahs and foreign mission- 
aries. The army was formerly nothing but a rabble of more 
or less useless people who wore uniform. In every depart- 
ment of life there was an atmosphere almost of the Middle 
Ages, and the want of communications prevented any move 
in a forward direction. 

Now Persia is slowly beginning to move. She is in a 
state of gradual transition. Progress is undoubtedly being 
made and, thanks to the impulse of popular institutions, 
created under the Constitution, and to governmental action, 
education is going forward and the people are becoming 
much more enlightened. A Ministry of Education controls 
a universal curriculum in first and second grade schools, in 
which education is compulsory, and schools have been set 
up in the remote provinces. In Teheran there is a branch 
of the French Faculties of Medicine, Law and Political 
Science, which grants diplomas. Education is not, how- 
ever, yet receiving the support it should receive, and the 
Persian Government would do well to provide more funds 
for its extension. Persian is compulsory in all schools, and 
the national language and the study of historical national 
literature is everywhere encouraged. 

The army has been reorganised and public security is 
good. The budget has been made to balance. Since the 
war the Persian national spirit has become much intensified. 
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and the idea of national political unity and cohesion, as 
distinct from the social cohesion which is a characteristic 
feature of the Persian race, is being developed by the 
establishment of a national army, by education and by the 
introduction of motor transport. In fact, Persia now 
possesses a fabric on which gradually to build a solid 
structure. 

But it must not be imagined that this fabric is unshak- 
able. It needs very careful handling and is hardly yet 
strong enough to resist serious shocks, whether internal or 
external. It can hardly be questioned that the greatest 
motive force in recent development has been Reza Khan 
Pahlavi, the newly-elected Shah, who was formerly Prime 
Minister, Minister for War and Commander-in-Chief : 
but although the powers actually within his grasp were 
those of a dictator, it was not accurate to style him as such, 
because his position had been attained and his power 
wielded in due constitutional form. He has been, and still 
is, the lynch-pin of this fabric, and his position as such has 
been greatly strengthened by his accession to the throne of 
Persia. Reza Khan has had the support of the military 
party, and only recently (early in 1925) the Medjlis passed 
a drastic military law further to increase the strength of the 
army. 

Of the Persians I met in Teheran many were very en- 
lightened, having been educated in Europe and being 
deeply interested in modern political thought. The 
American College and Young Persia Society tend to raise 
the general standard of thought, and it may even be said 
that the elements of constitutional thinking are now oper- 
ating in the country. 

Now, there is one feature which dominates all Persian 
aspirations, and it is that of “ independence.” This is the 
foundation of all Persian policy. 

Before the war there were two strong foreign influences 
in Persia — Great Britain and Russia. The Russian influence 
was very strong. A Persian Cossack Brigade, commanded 
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by a Russian colonel and a carefully chosen group of 
Russian officers, was quartered in Teheran. Besides a 
powerful Russian Legation there was a Russian Bank with 
considerable financial influence. The tendency was for 
these three missions gradually to increase their hold, and 
this was greatly facilitated by the fact that each was con- 
trolled by a different Ministry in St. Petersburg, which 
was skilfully used as a means of refuting any accusations 
of encroachment. 

British influence, chiefly confined to South-West Persia, 
was mainly regulated by the fluctuations of Russian in- 
fluence in the north, and for some time a “ ding-dong ” 
policy of advancing and retiring was carried out by the two 
great Powers. Then came the Self-Denying Ordinance, 
by which Great Britain agreed to exert no influence in 
the north while Russia consented to assume a negative 
policy in the south. Meanwhile the Persians were becoming 
very tired of this continual Russian domination in Teheran 
and the north, and the Self-Denying Ordinance proved to 
be a failure. The agreement between England and Russia 
of 1907, which embodied this arrangement, was likewise 
intended to inaugurate an entente policy as between England 
and Russia in regard to Persian affairs. This also failed to 
work successfully, and the Persians resented and mistrusted 
a common Anglo-Russian policy. 

In 1914 Great Britain and Russia became allies, and 
Persia requested that the Russian troops should be with- 
drawn from neutral territory. This request was not complied 
with until after the Russian revolution, when Great Britain 
was left as the only controlling influence in the country. 
By this time, however, the Persians had gained the impres- 
sion that British influence was no better than Russian as a 
result of Anglo-Russian relationships with regard to their 
country. The next move was the Anglo-Persian Agreement,* 
which merely added to the list of failures and was ultimately 
annulled in June, 1921. Persia is sick of foreign interference 
* See Appendix VI 
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in driblets. She wants absolute independence and no inter- 
ference at all. By a process of evolution she has now found 
a master mind to develop this principle and to stimulate 
Persian patriotism and national power. This is one of 
Persia’s greatest safeguards against Bolshevism. 

As a result of my visit to Persia I feel convinced that 
Bolshevism is making little headway in the country, although 
the emissaries of the Russian Government are making no 
small effort in this direction. I may safely say that the 
Soviet has no control whatsoever over the Persian Govern- 
ment, and that shouting about Bolshevism is merely giving 
unlimited encouragement and advertisement to the mur- 
derous policy of Soviet Russia, which hates nothing worse 
than complete indifference. Persia hates the Red policy, not 
only because it is Red, but also because it is Russian. That 
policy threatens her independence which, with British 
sympathy in her ideals of integrity and her efforts to re- 
organise herself, gives her a strong bulwark against outside 
pressure. The Shiah rite of Islam, essentially a Persian 
political movement developed into a religious sect, is in 
its very nature far from being a good soil for the cultivation 
of Red sentiments. Amongst the Shiahs there is a strong 
sense of religious discipline fostered by the Mullahs who, 
in this regard, can always count on the support of the 
Government. Against a religion bound up in nationalism 
Russian policy can make little progress. As things are at 
present, there seems very little chance of Soviet propaganda 
ever taking root in Persia. It may even act as a useful 
stimulant in the development of national independence. 

From the Russian point of view Persia is all-important. If 
she were to fall a prey to Soviet propaganda, the road would 
be open to the Persian Gulf and Irak, and from there to 
Syria and the Mediterranean in the event of British evacua- 
tion of Mesopotamia. Persia finds herself willy-nilly in the 
position of a buffer state between Russia and Great Britain. 
Great Britain is, of course, anxious to safeguard her legiti- 
mate and established interests in South and South-West 
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Persia, and she hopes to develop her trading relations with 
Persia in general ; but she has no desire to interfere in 
Persian affairs, and the more responsibility Persia accepts 
for the conduct of her own affairs the better it suits Great 
Britain. Thus the Persians realise that from the English 
side there will never be any unfair pressure, and they also 
know that disinterested British advice can be obtained 
whenever they wish to have it. 

The future progress of Persia on independent lines seems 
to depend on financial stability and economic progress, 
secured by Anglo-American^ economic co-operation. 
Agricultural development, irrigation and better communica- 
tions are among the vital needs of the country. The opium 
question must be tackled and substitute crops eventually 
introduced ; for not only is the production of opium 
physically harmful to the race but it acts as a deterrent to 
all progress. Its bulk is small in proportion to its value, 
and the only transport required for a valuable load is the 
back of a diminutive donkey. 

The introduction of substitute crops would necessitate 
the opening up of communications and irrigation, which 
would greatly benefit the country in other ways. A large 
outlay of capital would be necessary to stimulate agricultural 
development, but there seems no reason why the return 
should not be good. If the opium consuming countries, 
who want the suppression of the drug, were to finance the 
initial cultivation of substitute crops, they would not only 
benefit themselves but they would also pave the way for 
Persian economic progress on unrestricted lines. 

As the suppression of opium in Persia is both a problem 
of international importance and one which vitally affects 
the economics of the country in which it is produced, it 
is difficult to judge Persia in her true perspective without 
some knowledge of this opium question. 

Opium is produced in eighteen out of twenty-six provinces 

^ The finances of Persia are administered by an American Financial 
Commission. 
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of Persia, and the cultivation is scattered over an area of 
about 400,000 square miles — an area larger than that of 
Egypt. The only provinces lying outside the zone of culti- 
vation are those on the shores of the Persian Gulf and the 
northern provinces, such as Azerbayejan, Guilan, Astarabad, 
Khamseh and Kurdistan. The greatest difficulty is therefore 
experienced in efforts to bring the opium trade under con- 
trol, the most important factors of which are its economic 
importance, the vested interests in the trade and the popular 
and political opposition to any attempt either to curtail 
a fruitful source of profit or to interfere with the liberty 
of the individual. 

The economic importance of the opium trade to Persia is 
very great. In many provinces it is practically the only 
crop yielding cash returns in any way commensurate with 
the labour of cultivation, and an immense number of people 
are partially or wholly dependent on its cultivation or com- 
merce for their livelihood. 

In Ispahan, out of a population of about 80,000, there 
were found to be at least 5000 who gained all or a large part 
of their incomes through the opium trade ; and if it is 
assumed that each has an average of three dependents, it 
will be seen that at least 25 per cent of the entire population 
of the city relies to a great extent on the production of 
opium. ^ 

Unfortunately, there is no industry in the country to 
absorb these workers in the event of suppression or serious 
curtailment of the opium trade, nor can the landowners 
or peasants at present substitute other crops without serious 
hardship and loss. Even if the technical advisers and capital 
for the substitution of other crops were provided, as they 
should be, by those whose interest it is to curtail the pro- 
duction of opium, it would take the people years to produce 
enough income from other crops to compensate the losses 
involved in opium suppression. 

^ These figures do not include the opium cultivators resident in or near 
Ispahan. 
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At the same time certain measures have been taken by 
the Persian Goverrunent and a good deal has been done in 
the right direction. The Government has introduced 
a monopoly of Shireh of Soukteh, which is manufactured 
from the residue remaining in the pipes after opium has 
been smoked and is the most dangerous opium derivative 
now used in Persia. The customs duty has been increased, 
and provisions were made as far back as 1910 to prohibit 
the use of “ Shireh ” within seven years. Measures were 
also introduced to prohibit the use of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes after the seventh year. Regulations were 
drafted for the execution of these measures, which made 
the monopoly of “ Shireh ” effective and provided for the 
centralisation of the opium sap and its manipulation in 
government warehouses, in order to permit control over 
local consumption. 

Practically all “ Shireh ” dens have been placed under 
direct government supervision, and the use of morphine 
for other than medicinal purposes has been prohibited, the 
prohibition being rendered effective by a strict control at 
the frontiers and throughout the Empire. Large quantities 
of morphine and morphine syringes have been confiscated. 
But, owing to the World War when Persia was made the 
battle ground of British, Russian and Turkish troops, the 
power of the central government was much weakened and 
the enforcement of the opium regulations therefore had 
to suffer. 

When, however, Reza Khan, the present Shah, took over 
the collection of indirect taxes in 1922, distinct progress 
was made in the centralisation of opium. When the 
American Financial Commission took over the same duties 
in December, 1922, every effort was made to complete the 
centralisation scheme, and a closer control was effected in 
the provinces in which the principle had already been 
established. 

The problem of control of production is much complicated 
by the wide distribution of poppy culture, by the pos- 
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sibility of profitable cultivation on very small pieces of 
ground, such as the gardens of “ harems ” where super- 
vision is practicably impossible, and by the fact that many 
of the best producing areas are only now beginning to come 
under the control of the Government. Control of the 
opium sap is also rendered very difficult by the large 
number of people who enter the opium growing areas 
during the harvest. Up to this stage cultivation is carried 
on by the peasants, but the poppy head must be scratched 
as soon as it is ripe or no juice will be obtained. This in- 
volves the employment of a large number of extra hands, 
who are usually paid in opium sap or partly in cash and 
partly in sap. 

During the harvest pedlars and small storekeepers, who 
have advanced goods on credit during the year, go to the 
villages and receive payment in opium sap. Tradesmen 
are paid for their services in the same medium. Then, as 
soon as the sap gathering begins, thousands of sellers of small 
wares barter their goods for sap in the poppy fields. Der- 
vishes, story-tellers, beggars, musicians and the owners of 
performing animals go from one field to another, and are 
rewarded by having the flat side of the opium knife scraped 
on their palms. The opium accumulated by this means is 
then sold to travelling buyers. When it is realised that there 
may be from three to five thousand strangers in a single 
area during the harvest season, all with opium sap in their 
possession, the difficulty of centralising the entire crop may 
be imagined. As most of these people rely on what they 
make during the harvest for a great portion of their annual 
income, the hardships imposed on them by complete 
centralisation is very considerable. When the landlords 
and peasants are required to place all their sap in warehouses 
as soon as it is gathered, thousands of these more or less 
legitimate middlemen will be deprived of their occupation. 
In addition to the foregoing classes there are also the opium 
brokers, commission agents and merchants, who manipulate 
opium for local consumption and export. These with their 
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staffs, partially dependent on the opium trade, constitute 
numerically and politically a very important section of the 
population. 

Owing to the extended frontier a good deal of opium 
is still smuggled out of the country, but if export were 
stopped altogether smuggling would increase and would 
be accompanied by large profits. A careful application 
of the customs tariff is therefore necessary. The transport 
of opium sap, sticks and cakes has, however, been brought 
under control, and the opium is checked from point of 
production to destination by a closely supervised permit 
system. 

There are also political and internal difficulties which 
beset the Government in its attempt to control the opium 
traffic. The opium merchants and growers are probably 
the wealthiest class in Persia. The latter include many of 
the most influential clergy, who own or control a consider- 
able part of the domains given up for religious purposes. 
Any attempt to interfere with the production, manipulation 
or export of opium arouses the organised opposition of these 
classes. Unless equally remunerative outlets are provided 
for the capital and labour of the opium trade, the Govern- 
ment will have to face the opposition, in any scheme of 
restriction, of the merchants and traders who exercise 
great influence in all the bazaars of the country ; of the 
clergy of the opium-growing provinces who have a political 
and religious power ; and of the landowners who in such 
matters absolutely control the actions of the peasants and 
who, in a parliament mainly composed of landed proprietors, 
often exercise a decisive power in legislation. There is also, 
in the case of the peasants, an inherent dread of any change 
in their established customs and routine. Promises of 
help after suppression of the opium trade will have no 
effect ; the Persian has been ruthlessly exploited in the 
past, and has reason to distrust such promises, from what- 
ever quarter they come. 

At the same time, there are many people in Persia — in 
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the Government, among the clergy, the professional, com- 
mercial and other literate classes — who fully realise the 
vital importance of suppressing opium, and they will 
welcome any measures leading to the substitution of other 
crops. 

Certain measures leading to the extension of government 
control could be taken at once, and others after means have 
been found to afford another outlet for the capital and labour 
employed in the opium trade, and after new revenue sources 
have been developed to compensate the Government for 
the loss of revenue. Steps could be taken, in the former 
case, to exercise a closer control over cultivation, transport 
manipulation, local consumption and export, without 
imposing undue hardships on the Government or private 
interests in the trade. 

Regarding the question of crop substitution, it must be 
remembered that opium yields a very high return for a 
given area, that it is not dependent on railways, or even 
good roads, for transport, that the process of marketing 
is simple, and that there is practically always a demand at 
a good price for both the sap and the export opium. In 
addition to yielding a higher return per acre than any 
other Persian crop, opium requires little water, and other 
crops can be planted on the same ground after the opium 
crop has been gathered. Therefore, in order to obtain 
the same net income from other crops, the peasant must 
cultivate a greater area and use more water. It is also 
necessary that a market should be found for the substitute 
crops. 

The opium growing areas are for the most part in pro- 
vinces where there are no good roads and where transport 
is conhned to donkey caravans, and the cost of transport 
by such means prevents the export of an5rthing bulky or 
heavy in proportion to its value. To enable crop substitu- 
tion, it is therefore necessary that additional water be 
provided at lower cost, that economical means of transport 
be found, and that such technical assistance be given as 
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will ensure more intensive cultivation than is possible under 
existing conditions. 

The opium substitutes suitable for cultivation in Persia 
are wheat, silk, tobacco, cotton, beetroot, tea, hemp, flax 
and dried fruits. These substitutes naturally do not apply 
only to the opium growing areas. These areas must be 
given first consideration, in order to safeguard private 
interests in the opium trade, but substitute crops and 
extension of cultivation in such areas cannot alone yield 
sufficient revenue to the Government to compensate the 
loss through reduction in opium cultivation. It is therefore 
necessary to improve agricultural conditions in non-opium 
growing areas, in order to provide new or additional sources 
of revenue. 

Under present conditions in Persia it would be fatal to 
shake such a slender political structure by such a serious 
economic disturbance as would be caused by the suppression 
of the opium industry, unless before taking the initial steps a 
carefully worked out and practical scheme had actually 
been launched. Nothing short of that would satisfy the 
suspicious peasants. The necessary technical assistance 
and the required capital would have to be actually there 
on the spot. 

Technical assistance might be obtained from parts of 
over-crowded Europe, possibly from Italy, while the capital 
for building roads and railways, for irrigation, for loans, 
for seeds and agricultural machinery, must necessarily 
come chiefly from the countries interested in the suppres- 
sion of opium. Poor producing countries cannot be ex- 
pected to shoulder all the loss, while rich consuming 
countries reap the principal benefit. The United States 
must drop her idealistic and prohibitionist view of cutting 
everything off at once. It is wholly impractical. The pro- 
cess must be a slow one, and the situation must be very 
carefully handled. 

It seems that the opium question in Persia might well be 
treated as a disease, which is better attacked by private 
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enterprise. It is estimated that opium could be virtually 
stamped out at the cost of about ^£3, 500, 000. As the 
economic progress of Persia largely depends on the opening 
up of the country by the introduction of substitute crops, 
the capital invested in this way should be recovered by 
the increased prosperity of the country. It is not a question 
for foreign governments. The Persians would strongly 
resent official interference of any foreign power. At the 
same time there is no reason why foreign governments 
should not subscribe to the efforts of a well-organised private 
enterprise. 

If I have dwelt at some length on this opium question, 
it is simply because it is so intimately wrapped up in the 
Persian situation of to-day. 

My firm impression is that the future of Persia depends 
on the political development of her independence, without 
interference, so as to form a spirit of national cohesion ; 
and that this largely depends on the creation of regular 
and rapid means of communication and transport ; on the 
judicious attraction of foreign capital and foreign technical 
and expert advice where needed for sound economic enter- 
prise ; on the development of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the country ; and on the gradual but persistent 
elimination of the opium crop in favour of some equally 
remunerative one, free from the insidious dangers of the 
poppy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


I N the previous chapters I have endeavoured to give 
some account of the conditions now existing in several 
countries of the Middle East, and I have tried to show 
that the reason for Europe’s presence in these countries is 
not altogether one of philanthropy, although the welfare of 
the inhabitants has received considerable and varying degrees 
of attention from the administrations which have been set 
up. In conclusion, I hope to convey to my readers some 
idea of the general situation throughout these countries, of 
the consensus of oriental opinion vis-d-vis the Mandatory 
Powers and of the relationships between these Powers 
themselves. 

In Irak, which is usually regarded as the “ model man- 
date,” the system is working comparatively well, and the 
people of Mesopotamia want Great Britain to remain. 
The reason for this exception to the general rule is not far 
to seek. England has put money into the country and the 
Irakis regard Great Britain as a power from whom they can 
obtain some material benefit. If the mandate were to 
terminate, they know that they have everything to lose. 
With a King, a Ministry and a National Constitution, the 
Iraki notable is assured of his position, which has suffered 
little from the presence of British officials. The frontiers 
of Irak are now rendered fairly secure. To the west there is 
a friendly Syria ; to the east the policy of the Shah, backed 
by British influence, makes Persia a buffer state affording 
protection from Russia ; to the south the signing of the 
Bahra Agreement diminishes the danger of attack by the 
Wahabis of Nejd ; and now, to the north, the signing of 
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a Treaty between Great Britain and Turkey with regard to 
Mosul has removed what was for some time a serious menace 
to peace. 

While this material improvement in the political atmo- 
sphere surrounding Irak is a great benefit to the people of 
the country, it is at the same time a diplomatic success for 
British Imperial policy. It has forged a chain of influence 
between the Mediterranean and the Indian Empire. It is 
therefore fairly obvious that, for the present, British 
interests and those of Irak go hand in hand. 

In Palestine the contrast is very marked. Here Great 
Britain is pledged to a Zionist policy, and at the same time 
is entrusted with the task of preparing the way for eventual 
self-government. In a previous chapter I have tried to show 
the circumstances rendering this dual role impossible, and 
how it has been found necessary to adopt a direct form of 
government. Although the Palestine Arabs have gained 
financially — ^which they would not a for a moment admit — 
they have lost their hope of a National Government, and 
in this they have every reason to resent the new regime. 

As far as British Imperial policy is concerned, she has 
secured the bridge-head of the Suez Canal and has con- 
solidated the position of the air line to India. 

In Syria the form of government has until recently been 
as direct as that of Palestine, with the only exception that 
in the former case French control has been camouflaged 
in various ways while in the latter there has been no attempt 
to disguise the fact. Now, however, the liberal and far- 
sighted policy of M. de Jouvenel has opened up the way to 
a greater degree of independence, and there is reason to 
hope that soon the people of Syria will enjoy privileges 
more akin to those of their fellow-countrymen in Irak. 
But the interests of France and Syria really lie in opposite 
directions ; France wants a definite footing in Syria, while 
Syria wants complete autonomy. Unless both policies 
are very much modified, there seems little hope of any 
real co-operation. 
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That European control has stirred up considerable 
antagonism in Syria and some feeling in Palestine is evident 
from the events of the last few years ; and there is little 
doubt that xenophobia in the mandated territories has been 
stimulated by the claims of the Nationalist Party in Egypt 
and the policy of Zaghlul Pasha. 

The post-war period of the Middle East has been a 
period of struggling for ideals. Arab Nationalism and 
Pan-Islamism have each fired their followers with ambitions 
of an “ Oriental Utopia,” but unfortunately its realisation 
is inconsistent with the character and nature of its pro- 
moters. Arab unity is contrary to the very essence of Arab 
society, disunited as it is with family and tribal feuds, and 
although there may be some degree of sympathy and sup- 
port between contiguous areas, there is little or no cohesion 
between those definitely separated. Speaking on this sub- 
ject, Sir Arnold Wilson recently said : “ Throughout the 
past six years, as during the war, there never has been 
any real co-operation between the different peoples of 
Arabia ; during the war their risings against the Turks 
were ineffectual and sporadic, except where elaborately 
organised by us. Since the war there has been the same 
absence of unity. When Syria revolted, Irak made no move. 
When Irak rose in arms, Syria failed to follow suit. WTien 
Transjordan became the scene of conflict, the Arabs across 
the border did nothing — and so throughout the peninsula. 
It has been the same since the 7th century, and we may 
legitimately deduce from these facts that a politically united 
Arabia is not a possibility during this generation or the 
next, and that Pan-Islamic views — ^whatever they may be — 
are no longer a political force to be reckoned with, if indeed 
they ever were.” 

But this does not alter the fact that the Arab peoples are 
labouring under a deep-felt grievance and are embittered 
by the collapse of their “ castles in the air.” On Europe 
they lay the blame for the non-realisation of their hopes. 
They accuse the European Allies of using them as pawns 
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in the furtherance of their policy of imperialism and then 
of throwing them aside as soon as the Allied purpose was 
served. They regard Great Britain and France as inter- 
lopers, who have established themselves in Palestine and 
Syria to further their own national interests and to give 
nothing in return. The Moslems look upon Europeans as 
infidels, who have no right to encroach on the sacred 
preserves of Islam. In Palestine the Jews are considered 
alien intruders from Europe, brought in by Great Britain 
to exploit the country at the expense of the Arabs, who 
hoped for independence after their emancipation from the 
yoke of Ottoman rule. 

Little do they realise that Europe has raised them from 
the mire in which they have been floundering for centuries. 

. Although their hopes have been as yet little realised, they 
fail to grasp the fact that they are in a transition stage and 
that they cannot reap the benefit all at once. The Palestine 
Arabs refuse to admit that they are better off than they were 
before the introduction of the Zionist policy. Yet this is 
an undeniable fact. They still hanker after their old ideals 
and think that by agitation they may eventually realise their 
visionary ambitions, all of which are contrary to their own 
interests. 

If these people could only see that it is to the interests of 
the Mandatory Powers that they should progress and 
gradually form solid political structures, perhaps they 
might be induced to co-operate more with a system offering 
much better prospects of eventual and permanent prosperity 
than the immediate and flimsy autonomy after which they 
are hankering. They must realise that the civilisation of 
the West is not all “ milk and honey,” and that, if they wish 
to enjcy its benefits, they must also be prepared to face 
much that is at first strange and distasteful to the Eastern 
mind. 

Though the Moslem religion is in many ways worthy of 
much admiration, it has the effect of tethering its followers 
to the ways and customs of hoary antiquity ; hence there 
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are many Moslems who wish to progress with the West 
and at the same time stand still with the East. This striving 
after the impossible cannot but create mental dissatisfaction, 
which finds expression in the attitude towards Western 
influence. Fortunately, there are indications that Islam 
is at last beginning to move, and in this is bound up 
the possible solution of many problems. The East moves 
slowly. It can be guided, but it cannot be driven. If the 
Arabs of these countries cannot appreciate the benefit of 
European influence, and regard it rather in a spirit of 
antagonism, it is because they have not yet reached a stage 
where that benefit becomes apparent. When this will come 
about, it is impossible to say, but the more the East co- 
operates with the West the sooner will it reap these benefits. 

The presence of European officials is resented by the 
Arab notables, who have thereby been deprived of their 
old prestige. In the days of the Turks these heads of Arab 
families and landowners were of considerable importance 
in the country. They were small “ tin gods ” in their own 
particular locality, and some were even well-known persons 
in Constantinople. Now, under European rule, they are 
merely merged in the general Oriental community. It is 
only natural that they should feel sore, and in some cases 
their feelings are still further wounded by the scant courtesy 
they receive at the hands of British and French officials. 
The result is that an anti-European feeling is stirred up 
amongst those still under the influence of these leaders, and 
eventually forms a general anti-European feeling through- 
out the land. While in Syria the grievances are partly 
genuine, and this feeling is very acute, in Palestine they 
are mostly imaginary, and what feeling there was has 
peatly diminished. The Arab notables also feel that with 
independence they would fill positions which they can 
never fill under a European mandate ; they therefore 
agitate for independence and stir up their followers to join 
in the general clamour. Few even of the more educated 
men realise what independence means, while the less 
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educated merely regard it as a millennium of unlimited 
baksheesh. 

Whatever the reason may be, the hard fact remains that 
Europe is not wanted in Palestine and Syria, where there is 
little or no independence. In Transjordania, where there 
is an independent Arab ruler, and where little money has 
been sunk in the country by the Mandatory Power, there 
is a considerable feeling in favour of a British Crown Colony. 
Many people in Transjordan, I am informed, would even 
welcome the Jews. Only those who have tasted inde- 
pendence in a country, whose people are incapable of 
governing themselves, know what utter chaos can exist. If 
Great Britain were to evacuate Palestine, and if France 
were to give up Syria, the arrival of that chaos would be 
sure and swift, and the people would soon find themselves 
under a yoke heavier, perhaps, than that of the Turkish 
Sultan. 

Meanwhile a campaign is carried on against European 
influence, in the hope of eflFecting the withdrawal of Great 
Britain and France from the Levant. No effort is spared 
to try and separate the two elements of European power. 
It is believed that the disunion of the Anglo-French com- 
bination would be a means of attaining the end in view, and 
in this there is a good deal to be said. It is essential that 
Great Britain and France should present a united front, for 
it would be indeed difficult for one to remain without the 
other. 

Hitherto Anglo-French relations have at times been 
distinctly strained, and there has been much unnecessary 
misunderstanding. At the root of this has been a feeling of 
suspicion on the part of the French, founded on British 
support of King Hussein and the placing of his son, the 
Emir Feisal, on the throne of Irak after he had been chassd 
from French territory. Other incidents, such as the refuge 
in Transjordan of those who tried to assassinate General 
Gouraud, and raids from Transjordan into Syria, accentu- 
ated this feeling of distrust. Then, later, the appointment 
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as Prime Minister of Transjordan of Rikabi Pasha, whom 
the French alleged to be hostile to their cause, made matters 
still worse. But during all this time there seemed little 
attempt on the part of either side to study and understand 
the psychology of the other. The French logical mind 
could not be comprehended from the British side, and the 
British liberality was incomprehensible to the French. 
While the Arab Press in Beyrouth was muzzled, anti- 
French propaganda filled the columns of the Jerusalem 
papers. For the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon to work well 
together, a mutual effort has to be made by each to under- 
stand and appreciate the peculiarities of the other. For- 
tunately this effort is now being made, not only by Lord 
Plumer and M. de Jouvenel,^ but also by all the higher 
officials on both sides of the frontier. 

Before the war Palestine and Syria were one entity under 
one rule, and it is therefore also to the benefit of the in- 
habitants of these countries that there should be the closest 
co-operation and similarity of policy. Unnatural frontiers 
have been set up, but there is no reason why these frontiers 
should act as separating barriers. 

It seems a great misfortune that there should be three 
currencies in a territory where previously there was but 
one. The Turkish pound has been replaced in Irak by the 
rupee, in Syria by the Syrian pound, and in Palestine by 
the Egyptian pound. This has greatly hampered trade 
throughout the whole area of the ex-Ottoman Empire, 
while in Syria it has brought about something approaching 
financial chaos. M. de Jouvenel has set to work on the 
difficult task of restoring the gold standard in Syria, and in 
Palestine there is talk of introducing a local currency based 
on the pound sterling ; but if an attempt were made to 
establish one general currency, common to Irak, Syria and 
Palestine, I think it would receive the hearty approval of 
the people of all three countries. 

* M. de Jouvenal has now resigned bis appointment as High Com- 
missioner for Syria, August, 1926. 
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How far the mandatory system can be regarded as 
successful, it is difficult to say at the present stage of its 
development. As far as the European Powers are con- 
cerned, Great Britain has to a great measure achieved her 
object, while France has only succeeded to a small degree. 
The peoples of Irak and Palestine have derived an un- 
questionable benefit from the system, while those of Syria 
have not yet begun to move on mandatory lines. France 
has had far the most arduous task to perform — ^far more so 
than most people imagine. Like other nations, France is 
liable to make mistakes. She has made serious mistakes, 
but she sees where her errors lie and is now making a 
desperate effort to rectify what has been done in the past. 
If she succeeds, she will have accomplished a most remark- 
able achievement. 

The ultimate success or failure of the mandatory system 
depends on the policy of the Mandatory Powers, on the 
efforts of the peoples themselves, and on co-operation 
between the guardians and their wards. Where these two 
elements are working in opposite directions, no results can 
be obtained, but where the policy of the one fits in with the 
policy of the other, the degree of success attained will 
probably be proportionate to the extent of that harmony. 

Owing to its unpermanent nature, a mandate has the 
effect of depriving a country of capital which would other- 
wise be invested in its development. Irak finds difficulty in 
attracting British capital for her irrigation schemes ; and 
only the Jews would think of sinking money in the up- 
building of Palestine. Were Transjordan a Crown Colony, 
there is little doubt that capital and enterprise would have 
already been found to cultivate the fertile acres lying within 
•her frontiers. This is a misfortune to the mandatory 
system in countries where development is so badly needed, 
but success will encourage confidence, and on the peoples 
themselves success greatly depends. 

It is a mistake to imagine that a mandate relieves a 
country of all responsibility. The destiny of the people 
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lies in their own hands, but their opportunities are multiplied 
while they are safeguarded from ignominious failure. 


In the Middle East Great Britain and France should sink 
their individual nationalities and each become an integral 
part of the European whole, and the two representatives of 
the same League of Nations should work hand in hand in 
the closest co-operation and with the same end in view — 
the good and welfare of the peoples entrusted to their 
guardianship. By pursuing such a policy they will not only 
be fulfilling to the full their pledges to the League of Nations, 
but they will be at the same time furthering their own 
interests as European Powers. 



APPENDIX I 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 
2nd November, 1917 

H IS Majesty’s Government views with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish People, and will use its 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 
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THE CHURCHILL STATEMENT 
June, 1922 

« ^ u Secretary of State for the Colonies has given 

I renewed consideration to the existing political 
A situation in Palestine with a very earnest desire 
to arrive at a settlement of the outstanding questions which 
have given rise to uncertainty and unrest among certain 
sections. After consultation with the High Commissioner 
for Palestine, the following statement has been drawn up : 
It summarises the essential parts of the correspondence 
that has already taken place between the Secretary of State 
and a Delegation from the Moslem-Christian Society of 
Palestine, which has been for some time in England, and it 
states the further conclusions which have since been reached. 

“ The tension which has prevailed from time to time in 
Palestine is mainly due to apprehensions, which are enter- 
tained both by sections of the Arab, and by sections of the 
Jewish population. These apprehensions, so far as the 
Arabs are concerned, are partly based upon exaggerated 
interpretations of the meaning of the Declaration favouring 
the establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government on November 
2, 1917. Unauthorised statements have been made to the 
effect that the purpose in view is to create a wholly Jewish 
Palestine. Phrases have been used such as that Palestine 
is to become ‘ as Jewish as England is English.’ His 
Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable, and have no such aim in view. Nor have 
they at any time contemplated, as appears to be feared by 
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the Arab Delegation, the disappearance or the subordination 
of the Arabic population, language or culture in Palestine. 
They would draw attention to the fact that the terms of 
the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that Palestine 
as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National Home, 
but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine. 
In this connection it has been observed with satisfaction 
that at the meeting of the Zionist Congress, the supreme 
governing body of the Zionist Organisation, held at 
Carlsbad in September, 1921, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing, as the official statement of the Zionist aims, ‘ the 
determination of the Jewish people to live with the Arab 
people on terms of unity and mutual respect, and together 
with them to make the Common Home into a flourishing 
. community, the upbuilding of which may assure to each 
of its peoples an undisturbed national development.’ 

“It is also necessary to point out that the Zionist 
Commission in Palestine, now termed the Palestine Zionist 
Executive, has not desired to possess, and does not possess, 
any share in the administration of the country. Nor does 
the special position assigned to the Zionist Organisation in 
Article IV of the Draft Mandate for Palestine imply any 
such functions , That special position relates to the measures 
to be taken in Palestine affecting the Jewish population 
and contemplates that the Organisation may assist in the 
general development of the country, but does not entitle 
it to share in any degree in its government. 

“ Further, it is contemplated that the status of all citizens 
of Palestine in the eyes of the law shall be Palestinian, and 
it has never been intended that they, or any section of them, 
should possess any other juridical status. 

“ So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are con- 
cerned it appears that some among them are apprehensive 
that His Majesty’s Government may depart from the policy 
embodied in the Declaration of 1917. It is necessary, 
therefore, once more to affirm that these fears are unfounded, 
and that that Declaration, reafiirmed by the Conference 
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of the Principal Allied Powers at San Remo and again in 
the Treaty of Sfevres, is not susceptible of change. 

“ During the last two or three generations the Jews have 
re-created in Palestine a conununity, now numbering 
80,000, of whom about one-fourth are farmers or workers 
upon the land. This community has its own political 
organs ; an elected assembly for the direction of its domestic 
concerns ; elected councils in the towns ; and an organisa- 
tion for the control of its schools. It has its elected Chief 
Rabbinate and Rabbinical Council for the direction of its 
religious affairs. Its business is conducted in Hebrew as a 
vernacular language, and a Hebrew Press serves its needs. 

It has its distinctive intellectual life and displays consider- 
able economic activity. This community then, with its 
town and country population, its political, religious and • 
social organisations, its own language, its own customs, its 
own life, has in fact ‘ national ’ characteristics. When it 
is asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the in- 
habitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further develop- 
ment of the existing Jewish community, with the assistance 
of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and 
a pride. But in order that this community should have the 
best prospect of free development and provide a full oppor- 
tunity for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is 
essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as of right 
and not of sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary 
that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine 
should be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be 
formally recognised to rest upon ancient historic connection. 

“ This then is the interpretation which His Majesty’s 
Government place upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so 
understood, the Secretary of State is of opinion that it 
does not contain or imply anything which need cause either 
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alarm to the Arab population of Palestine or disappoint- 
ment to the Jews. 

“ For the fulfilment of this poliqr it is necessary that 
the Jewish community should be able to increase its nxunbers 
by immigration. This immigration caimot be so great in 
volume as to exceed whatever may be the economic capacity 
of the country at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is 
essential to ensure that the immigrants should not be a 
burden upon the people of Palestine as a whole, and that 
they should not deprive any section of the present popula- 
tion of their employment. Hitherto the immigration has 
fulfilled these conditions. The number of immigrants 
since the British occupation has been about 25,000. 

“ It is necessary also to ensure that persons who are politi- 
. cally undesirable are excluded from Palestine, and every 
precaution has been and will be taken by the Administra- 
tion to that end. 

“ It is intended that a special committee should be estab- 
lished in Palestine, consisting entirely of members of the 
new Legislative Council elected by the people, to confer 
with the Administration upon matters relating to the regula- 
tion of immigration. Should any difference of opinion 
arise between this committee and the Administration, the 
matter will be referred to His Majesty’s Government, who 
will give it special consideration. In addition, under Article 
LXXXI of the draft Palestine Order-in-Council, any 
religious community or considerable section of the popula- 
tion of Palestine will have a general right to appeal, through 
the High Commissioner and the Secretary of State, to the 
League of Nations on any matter on which they may con- 
sider that the terms of the Mandate are not being fulfilled 
by the Government of Palestine. 

“ With reference to the Constitution which it is now in- 
tended to establish in Palestine, the draft of which has 
already been published, it is desirable to make certain 
points clear. In the first place, it is not the case, as has been 
represented by the Arab Delegation, that during the war 
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His Majesty’s Government gave an imdertaking that an 
independent national government should be at once estab- 
lished in Palestine. This representation mainly rests 
upon a letter dated October 24, 1915, from Sir Henry 
MacMahon, then His Majesty’s High Commissioner in 
Egypt, to the Sherif of Mecca, now King Hussein of the 
Kingdom of the Hedjaz. That letter is quoted as conveying 
the promise to the Sherif of Mecca to recognise and support 
the independence of the Arabs within the territories pro- 
posed by him. But this promise was given subject to a 
reservation made in the same letter, which excluded from 
its scope, among other territories, the portions of Syria 
lying west of the district of Damascus. This reservation 
has always been regarded by His Majesty’s Government as 
covering the vilayet of Beirut and the independent sandjak 
of Jerusalem. The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan 
was thus excluded from Sir Henry MacMahon’s pledge. 

“ Nevertheless, it is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to foster the establishment of a full measure 
of self-government in Palestine. But they are of opinion 
that in the special circunrstances of that country this should 
be accomplished by gradual stages and not suddenly. 
The first step was taken when on the institution of a civil 
administration, the nominated Advisory Council, which 
now exists, was established. It was stated at the time by 
the High Commissioner that this was the first step in the 
development of self-governing institutions, and it is now 
proposed to take a second step by the establishment of 
a Legislative Council containing a large proportion of 
members elected on a wide franchise. It was proposed 
in the published draft that three of the members of this 
Council should be non-official members nominated by 
the High Commissioner, but representations having been 
made in the opposition to this provision based on cogent 
considerations, the Secretary of State is prepared to omit 
it. The Legislative Council would then consist of the 
High Commissioner as President and twelve elected and 
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ten official members. The Secretary of State is of opinion 
that before a further measure of self-government is extended 
to Palestine, and the Assembly placed in control over the 
Executive, it would be wise to allow some time to elapse. 
During this period the institutions of the country will have 
become well established ; its financial credit will be based 
on firm foundations, and the Palestinian officials will have 
been enabled to gain experience of sound methods of govern- 
ment. After a few years the situation will be again reviewed, 
and if the experience of the working of the constitution 
now to be established so warranted, a larger share of 
authority would then be extended to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

“ The Secretary of State would point out that already the 
• present Administration has transferred to a Supreme 
Council elected by the Moslem community of Palestine 
the entire control of Moslem religious endowments (Wakfs) 
and of the Moslem religious Courts. To this Council 
the Administration has also voluntarily restored consider- 
able revenues derived from ancient endowments, which 
had been sequestrated by the Turkish Government. The 
Education Department is also advised by a committee 
representative of all sections of the population, and the 
Department of Commerce and Industry has the benefit 
of the co-operation of the Chambers of Commerce which 
have been established in the principle centres. It is the 
intention of the Administration to associate in an increased 
degree similar representative committees with the various 
Departments of the Government. 

“ The Secretary of State believes that a policy upon these 
lines, coupled with the maintenance of the fullest religious 
liberty in Palestine, and with the scrupulous regard for 
the rights of each community with reference to its Holy 
Places, cannot but commend itself to the various sections 
of the population, and that upon this basis may be built 
up that spirit of co-operation upon which the future pro- 
gress and prosperity of the Holy Land must largely depend.” 
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THE MACMAHON LETTERS 

I N a letter dated the 14th July, 1915, addressed to Sir 
Henry MacMahon, then High Commissioner in Egypt, 
the Sherif of Mecca urged that the region, within 
which Arab independence was to be assured, should be 
bounded : 

“ On the north by Mersina-Adana up to the 37th degree 
of latitude, on which degree fall Birejik, Urfa, Mardin, 
Midiat, Amadia, Jezira, as far as the borders of Persia. 
On the east by the frontiers of Persia up to the Gulf of 
Basra. On the south by the Indian Ocean, with the excep- 
tion of the colony of Aden, which is excepted from these 
boimdaries. On the west by the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea up to Mersina.” 

On the 24th October, 1915, Sir Henry MacMahon sent 
a reply to the Sherif of Mecca, containing the following 
passage : 

“ The districts of Mersina and Alexandretta, and portions 
of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo, cannot be said to be purely Arab, 
and should be excluded from the proposed limits and 
boundaries. 

“ With the above modification, and without prejudice to 
our existing treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those 
limits and boundaries and, in regard to those portions of 
the territories therein in which Great Britain is free to act 
without detriment to the interests of her Ally, France, I am 
empowered in the name of the Government of Great 
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Britain to give the following assurances, and make the 
following reply to your letter : 

“ Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is 
prepared to recognise and support the independence of the 
Arabs within the territories included in the limits and 
boundaries proposed by the Sherif of Mecca.” 



APPENDIX IV 


THE SYKES-PICOT AGREEMENT 
i(ith May, 1916 

T he Bolsheviks, as soon as they came into power, 
published the details of this Secret Agreement, 
as of others into which the Imperial Government 
of Russia had entered. The Secret Memorandum of the 
Russian Foreign Office, dated the 6th March, 1917, was as 
follows : 

“ As a result of negotiations which took place in London 
and Petrograd in the spring of 1916 the Allied British, 
French and Russian Governments came to an Agreement 
as regards the future delimitation of their respective zones 
of influence and territorial acquisitions in Asiatic Turkey, 
as well as the formation in Arabia of an independent Arab 
State, or a federation of Arab States. The general principles 
of the Agreement are as follows : 

I. Russia obtains the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, 
Van and Bitlis, as well as territory in the southern part of 
Kurdistan, along the line Mush-Sairt-Ibn Omar-Amadjie- 
Persian frontier. The limit of Russian acquisitions on the 
Black Sea coast will be fixed later at a point lying west of 
Trebizond. 

2, France obtains the coastal strip of Syria, the vilayet 
of Adana and the territory bounded on the south by the 
line Aintab-Mardin to the future Russian frontier, and on 
the north by a line Ala Dagh-Kaisariya, Ak-dagh, Jildiz- 
dagh, Zara and Egin-Kharput, 

3, Great Britain obtains the southern part of Meso- 
potamia with Baghdad, and stipulates for herself in Syria 
the ports of Haifa and Acre. 
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4. By Agreement between France and England, the zone 
between the French and British territories forms a con- 
federation of Arab States, or one independent Arab State, 
the zones of influence in which are determined at the same 
time. 

5. Alexandretta is proclaimed a free port. 

With a view to securing the religious interests of the 
Entente Powers, Palestine with the Holy Places is separated 
from Turkish territory and subjected to a special regime to 
be determined by agreement between Russia, France and 
England. 

As a general rule the contracting Powers undertake 
mutually to recognise the concessions and privileges existing 
in the territories now acquired by them which have existed 
. before the war. 

They agree to assume such portions of the Ottoman Debt 
as correspond to their respective acquisitions.” 


u 
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ANGLO-IRAK TREATY 
loth October^ 1922 

T he following is the text of the Treaty signed at 
Baghdad on the loth October, 1922, between the 
British and Irak Governnaents : — 

His Britannic Majesty of the one part : His Majesty 
THE King of Irak of the other part : 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has recognised Feisal 
Ibn Hussein as constitutional King of Irak : and Whereas 
His Majesty the King of Irak considers that it is to the 
interests of Irak and will conduce to its rapid advancement 
that he should conclude a Treaty with His Britannic 
Majesty on the basis of alliance : and Whereas His Britannic 
Majesty is satisfied that the relations between himself and 
His Majesty the King of Irak can now be better defined by 
such a Treaty of Alliance than by any other means : 

For this purpose the High Contracting Parties have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Do- 
minions BEYOND THE Seas, Emperor OF INDIA : Sir Percy 
Zachariah Cox, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., High 
Commissioner and Consul-General of His Britannic 
Majesty in Irak : 

His Majesty the King of Irak : His Highness Sir 
Saiyid ’Abd-ur-Rahman, G.B.E., Prime Minister and 
Naqib-al-Ashraf, Baghdad : 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in 
good and due order, have agreed as follows ; 
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1 . At the request of His Majesty the King of Irak, His 
Britannic Majesty undertakes subject to the provisions of 
this Treaty, to provide the State of Irak with such advice 
and assistance as may be required during the period of the 
present Treaty, without prejudice to her national sovereignty. 
His Britannic Majesty shall be represented in Irak by a 
High Commissioner and Consul-General, assisted by the 
necessary staff. 

2. His Majesty the King of Irak undertakes that for the 
period of the present Treaty no gazetted official of other 
than Irak nationality shall be appointed in Irak without 
the concurrence of His Britannic Majesty. A separate 
agreement shall regulate the numbers and conditions of 
employment of British officials so appointed in the Irak 
Government. 

3. His Majesty the King of Irak agrees to frame an 
Organic Law for presentation to the Constituent Assembly 
of Irak and to give effect to the said law, which shall contain 
nothing contrary to the provisions of the present Treaty, 
and shall take account of the rights, wishes and interests of 
all populations inhabiting Irak. This Organic Law shall 
ensure to all complete freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the main- 
tenance of public order and morals. It shall provide that 
no discrimination of any kind shall be made between the 
inhabitants of Irak on the ground of race, religion or 
language, and shall ensure that the right of each community 
to maintain its own schools for the education of its own 
members in its own language, while conforming to such 
educational requirements of a general nature as the Govern- 
ment of Irak may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 
It shall prescribe the constitutional procedure, whether 
legislative or executive, by which decisions will be taken on 
all matters of importance, including those involving questions 
of fiscal, financial and military matters. 

4. Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 17 
and 18 of this Treaty, His Majesty the King of Irak agrees 
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to be guided by the advice of His Britannic Majesty tendered 
through the High Commissioner on all important matters 
affecting the international and financial obligations and 
interests of His Britannic Majesty for the whole period of 
this Treaty. His Majesty the King of Irak will fully consult 
the High Commissioner on what is conducive to a sound 
financial and fiscal policy and will ensure the stability and 
good organisation of the finances of the Irak Government 
so long as that Government is under financial obligations 
to the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 

5. His Majesty the King of Irak shall have the right of 
representation in London and in such other capitals and 
places as may be agreed upon by the High Contracting 
Parties. Where His Majesty the King of Irak is not repre- 
sented he agrees to entrust the protection of Irak nationals 
to His Britannic Majesty. His Majesty the King of Irak 
shall himself issue exequaturs to representatives of Foreign 
Powers in Irak after His Britannic Majesty has agreed to 
their appointment. 

6. His Britannic Majesty undertakes to use his good 
ofiices to secure the admission of Irak to membership of 
the League of Nations as soon as possible. 

7. His Britannic Majesty undertakes to provide such 
support and assistance to the armed forces of His Majesty 
the King of Irak as may from time to time be agreed by the 
High Contracting Parties. A separate agreement regulating 
the extent and conditions of such support and assistance 
shall be concluded between the High Contracting Parties 
and communicated to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

8. No territory in Irak shall be ceded or leased or in any 
way placed under the control of any Foreign Power ; this 
shall not prevent His Majesty the King of Irak from making 
such arrangements as may be necessary for the accommo- 
dation of foreign representatives and for the fulfilment of 
the provisions of the preceding Article. 

9. His Majesty the King of Irak undertakes that he will 
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accept and give effect to such reasonable provisions as His 
Britannic Majesty may consider necessary in judicial 
matters to safeguard the interests of foreigners in con- 
sequence of the non-application of the immunities and 
privileges enjoyed by them under capitulation or usage. 
These provisions shall be embodied in a separate agreement, 
which shall be communicated to the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

10. The High Contracting Parties agree to conclude 
separate agreements to secure the execution of any treaties, 
agreements or undertakings which His Britannic Majesty 
is under obligation to see carried out in respect of Irak. 
His Majesty the King of Irak undertakes to bring in any 
legislation necessary to ensure the execution of these agree- 
ments. Such agreements shall be communicated to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

1 1 . There shall be no discrimination in Irak against the 
nationals of any State, member of the League of Nations, 
or of any State to which His Britannic Majesty has agreed 
by treaty that the same rights should be ensured as it would 
enjoy if it were a member of the said League (including 
companies incorporated under the laws of such State), as 
compared with British nationals or those of any foreign 
State in matters concerning taxation, commerce or naviga- 
tion, the exercise of industries or professions, or in the 
treatment of merchant vessels or civil aircraft. Nor shall 
there be any discrimination in Irak against goods originating 
in or destined for any of the said States. There shall be 
freedom of transit under equitable conditions across Irak 
territory. 

12. No measure shall be taken in Irak to obstruct or 
interfere with missionary enterprise or to discriminate 
against any missionary on the ground of his religious belief 
or nationality, provided that such enterprise is not pre- 
judicial to public order and good government. 

13. His Majesty the King of Irak undertakes to co- 
operate, in so far as social, religious, and other conditions 
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may permit, in the execution of any common policy adopted 
by the League of Nations for preventing and combating 
disease, including diseases of plants and animals. 

14. His Majesty the King of Irak undertakes to secure 
the enactment, within twelve months of the coming into 
force of this Treaty, and to ensure the execution of a Law 
of Antiquities based on the rules annexed to Article 421 of 
the Treaty of Peace signed at Sevres on the loth August, 
1920. This Law shall replace the former Ottoman Law of 
Antiquities, and shall ensure equality of treatment in the 
matter of archaeological research to the nationals of all 
States, members of the League of Nations, and of any 
State to which His Britannic Majesty has agreed by treaty 
that the same rights should be ensured as it would enjoy if 
it were a member of the said League. 

15. A separate agreement shall regulate the financial 
relations between the High Contracting Parties. It shall 
provide, on the one hand, for the transfer by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to the Government of Irak of such 
works of public utility as may be agreed upon and for the 
rendering of such financial assistance as may from time to 
time be considered necessary for Irak, and, on the other 
hand, for the progressive liquidation by the Government 
of Irak of all liabilities thus incurred. Such agreement 
shall be communicated to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

16. So far as is consistent with his international obliga- 
tions His Britannic Majesty undertakes to place no obstacle 
in the way of the association of the State of Irak for customs 
or other purposes with such neighbouring Arab States as 
may desire it. 

17. Any difference that may arise between the High 
Contracting Parties as to the interpretation of the provisions 
of this Treaty shall be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice provided for by Article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In such case, should 
there be any discrepancy between the English and Arabic 
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texts of this Treaty, the English shall be taken as the 
authoritative version. 

1 8. This Treaty shall come into force as soon as it has 
been ratified by the High Contracting Parties after its 
acceptance by the Constituent Assembly, and shall remain 
in force for twenty years, at the end of which period the 
situation shall be examined and if the High Contracting 
Parties are of the opinion that the Treaty is no longer 
required it shall be terminated. Termination shall be 
subject to confirmation by the League of Nations unless 
before that date Article 7 of this Treaty has come into 
effect, in which case notice of termination shall be com- 
municated to the Council of the League of Nations. Noth- 
ing shall prevent the High Contracting Parties from review- 
ing from time to time the provisions of this Treaty, and 
those of the separate agreements arising out of Articles 7, 
10 and 15, with a view to any revision which may seem 
desirable in the circumstances then existing, and any 
modification which may be agreed upon by the High 
Contracting Parties shall be communicated to the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Baghdad. 

The present Treaty has been drawn up in English and 
Arabic. One copy in each language will remain deposited 
in the archives of the Irak Government, and one copy in 
each language in those of the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty. 

In witness of which the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their 
seals. Done at Baghdad in duplicate this loth day of 
October One thousand nine hundred and twenty-two of 
the Christian era, corresponding with the 19th day of Sofar, 
One thousand three hundred and forty Hijrah. 

P. Z. Cox, His Britannic Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in Irak. 

'Abd-ur-Rahman, Naqib-al-Ashraf of Baghdad 
and Prime Minister of the Irak Government. 
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Note. By a Protocol signed on the 30th April, 1923, the 
duration of the Treaty was reduced from twenty years to 
four years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 

On the 13th January, 1926, a new Irak Treaty was signed 
at Baghdad, defining the relations between the two countries 
during the next twenty-five years or until Irak becomes a 
member of the League of Nations, if that takes place at an 
earlier date. This was necessary owing to the Mosul 
decision of the League, which made the application of the 
award contingent on Great Britain continuing her mandatory 
authority in Irak for another twenty-five years and sub- 
mitting a treaty with Irak to that eflrect for the approval of 
the League. 
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THE ANGLO-PERSIAN AGREEMENT 
()th August, 1919 

Preamble. 

I N virtue of the close ties of friendship which have 
existed between the two Governments in the past, 
and in the conviction that it is in the essential and 
mutual interests of both in future that these ties should be 
cemented, and that the progress and prosperity of Persia 
should be promoted to the utmost, it is hereby agreed 
between the Persian Government on the one hand, and 
His Britannic Majesty’s Minister, acting on behalf of his 
Government, on the other, as follows : 

I. The British Government reiterate, in the most 
categorical manner, the undertakings which they have 
repeatedly given in the past to respect absolutely the 
independence and integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will supply, at the cost of 
the Persian Government, the services of whatever expert 
advisers may, after consultation between the two Govern- 
ments, be considered necessary for the several departments 
of the Persian Administration. These advisers shall be 
engaged on contracts and endowed with adequate powers, 
the nature of which shall be the matter of agreement 
between the Persian Government and the advisers. 

3. The British Government will supply, at the cost of the 
Persian Government, such officers and such munitions and 
equipment of modem type as may be adjudged necessary 
by a joint commission of military experts, British and 
Persian, which shall assemble forthwith for the purpose of 
estimating the needs of Persia in respect of the formation 
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of a uniform force which the Persian Government proposes 
to create for the establishment and preservation of order 
in the country and on its frontiers. 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms indicated in 
Clauses 2 and 3 of this agreement, the British Government 
offer to provide or arrange a substantial loan for the Persian 
Government, for which adequate security shall be sought 
by the two Governments in consultation in the revenues of 
the customs or other sources of income at the disposal of 
the Persian Government. Pending the completion of 
negotiations for such a loan the British Government will 
supply on account of it such funds as may be necessary for 
initiating the said reforms. (By a separate agreement 
Persia contracted for a British loan of ^2,000,000 at 7 per 
cent.) 

5. The British Government fully recognising the urgent 
need which exists for the improvement of communications 
in Persia, with a view both to the extension of trade and 
the prevention of famine, are prepared to co-operate with 
the Persian Government for the encouragement of Anglo- 
Persian enterprise in this direction, both by means of 
railway construction and other forms of transport ; subject 
always to the examination of the problems by experts and 
to agreements between the two Governments as to the 
particular projects which may be most necessary, practic- 
able and profitable. 

6. The two Governments agree to the appointment 
forthwith of a committee of experts for the examination and 
revision of the existing customs tariff with a view to its 
reconstruction on a basis calculated to accord with the 
legitimate interests of the country and to promote its 
prosperity. 


Signed at Teheran, 9th August, 1919. 
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